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PREFACE. 



Tlie National Museum of Arab Art is quite a new 
institution. Though Arabic literature lias long been 
known in the West, and was assiduously studied as 
early as the sixteenth century, it /uis not been the 
same loith Arab art, which already decaying in Egypt, 
teas at tlmt period completely unknown in Europe, 
unless we except some slight acquaintance with the 
art of the Moors. Later on, the subject began to 
attract some attention, but the knowledge of the art 
was at first very suj^erficial ; as is proved by tlie 
quaint illustrations that usually accompanied early 
works concerning tlie East. 

The political events which marked the opening of 
tlie nineteenth century crecCted permanent relations 
between the East and the West, and thus allowed 
travellers to become initiated into the knowledge of 
the Arab Art of Egypt. At first this art was far 
from being appreciated at its true value; only within 
the last few years has it received the attention it de- 
serves, and found a place in public and jmvate col- 
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lections. It is curious to observe that this neixy 
lendencf/ coincides with the invasion of Egypt hy 
Western 2n*oductS: and , Western ideas quite foreign 
to the character and spirit of the land. 

One result of this invasion was the demolition of 
mang ancient huildings. the remains of farmer 
splendour J to give place to edifices constructed hg an 
art that was characterless and spurious. Antigua- 
rians did npt fail to glean wliere househrealcers des- 
troyed ; s])ecidators were quicic to seize a chance ; 
houses^ palaces^ mosques xcere stripped of their 
treasures. With no regard to its origin or 2Jurpose, 
anything excellent in style or e.vecution was hastily 
despatched to Europe ; and it was soon im/ently 
necessary to organise the rescue of the last remnants 
which could lyear icitness to the lofty level of artistic 
development attained hy the Aral civilisation in 
Egypt. 

In 1860 H.H. the Khedive I small at the suggestion 
of the architect Salzmann^ decided to create an Arab 
Museum., and chained H.E. Franz Pasha^ then 
chief of the Technical Dej^drtment of tJt^ Wafifs 
Adtninistration^ to set aside a government building 
for the purpose. Unfortunately His Highness' s de- 
.sig-^i could not be fulfilled, and the jrremises selected 
were ap2)ropriated to another use. It was not till 
eleven years later that the ])roJect was taken up again 
aiul partly carried out^ in consequence of an order 
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of HJi. the Khedive Teicjih requirimj the Wakfs 
Administration to gather into special premises all 
artistic articles of real value collected from the ancient 
mosques. ILE. Franz Pasha was again entrusted 
with the organisation of the Museum, and he devoted 
himself ahly and zealouslg to the task. Whatever 
Iiad survived the ravages of time or escaped the eager 
Iiands of collectors was actively sought on every side 
and rescued from among lieaps of ruhUsh centuries 
old. The multifarious objects and fragments of 
Arab art thus obtained found a tem]M)vary resting 
place in the arcades which formed the eastern 
<;loister of th^ mosque of el-Hakem, 

But the Museum was only firmly established in 
1881j tvhen a Khedit*ial decree created the '''Com- 
mission for tlie preservation of monuments of Arab 
urtJ'^ Its functions were thus defined by Article IV: 

'^The Commission will devote its attention to all 
objects discovered which may be of interest in reijard 
to Arab artr 

In this way tlie care of the Museum devolved upon 
the Commission, wlwse active lielp has never failed. 

H.E. Yacouh Art in FasJui and tlw late Rogers 
Bey, with the cooperation of M.M. Grand Bey and 
Baudry^ gave valuable assistance to Franz Pasha in 
classifying the objects acquired by the Museum. 
With tlieir sjTecial knowledge the two gentlemen first 
named were able to bring the ability of e.rperts to the 
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intetyretation of inscriptions, many of wJiich were 
extremely difficult to decipher , (^) 

The collection steadily increased; and it was soon 
evident to the Commission that it teas necessai^y to 
provide some permanent store-house for the objects 
ivith ichich tlte Museum was daily ejiriched, and for 
which room coidd no longer he found in the arcades 
of the cloister. The Commission therefore applied to 
the Wahfs Administration for a Imildincj that should 
he larger and hetter adapted to the purjjose. This 
request was granted, and a huilding constructed in 
1883 in the courtyard of the mosque of el-IIakem 
was assigned to the Museum, These j^remises also 
2)roved insufficient; a large part of the collection was 
necessarily heaped tor/ether without selection or order 
for lack of sjMce. and a considerahle number of tomb- 
stones, bearing inscnptions of undoubted interest, 
could not be conveniently exhibited. 

The Commission was convinced of the importance 
of the Museum not only in the interests of learning 
but also for the develoj^meiit of industrial art, which 
here may find 2)Citterns and models ; and therefore 
thought it a duty to call the attention of His High- 
nesses Government to the necessity of installing the 



(i)This information is derived from a report drawn vp by 
H. E. Franz Pasha, and from notes kindly communicated by 
H. E. Yacoub Artin Pasha. 
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<*oUectioti in a more sniiable Jutme, This application 
was most favourahh/ received^ atul eventually on the 
£8th of December 190S the new Museum was open4fd 
hy H, H. the present Khedive ; ami a permanent 
^redity granted hy the lU»erality of the government^ 
now assures the e,rtensio/i of tJie collection and pro- 
rides a competent staff. 

H, E. Franz Paslia retired in 1887 from active 
service in the Wakfs Administration^ and for some 
years the Museum hid no effective chief ar direct 
supervision. As a result of this a great decline of 
care and attention in the maintenance of the collection 
{fare rise to numerous complaints, which induced the 
Commission at its sitting of the 20th of April 1892, 
to honour the Author Inj entrusting him with the keep- 
mg and superinteiulence of tlie Museum. 

It was his first care to revise the inventory and care- 
fully to number each object in the Museum ; tlien, 
tluit the public might have tlie benefit of this new 
classification, he drew up a short catalogue in manu- 
script, which was placed in tlie galleries for the use 
<>/ visitors. 

Year by year visitors became more numerous, and 
the Autlwr decided that it would be useful to draw 
up a new descriptive catalogue, not confined to the 
mere enumeration of the objects exhibited, bid giving 
t£<ihnical and historical details; so that all who visited 
the Museum might be able to follow the plvases 
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throygh il'hich have passed the carious branches of the 
Industrial arts represented in. the Museum,' (*) 

fn this somewhat tedious task much infofmafion as 
to the origin of the exhibits was derived from the in- 
ventot^y formerly drawn up hy //. JiT. Frdnz Pasha.. 
The most scrupulous care was taken to see that in- 
scriptions were accurately transcribed and correctly 
rendered. The Author would here place 07i record 
the able and willing assistance gicen him in this im- 
portant matter by Yusef Effe^uli Ahmed, designer in 
the office of the Commission, 

The Museum does not yet completely re pre sod all 
branches of Arab art as applied to industry : for 
e.vample arms and armour are wanting ; the te.rtile 
industr'y is almost unrepresented ; and work in leather 
is only shown by specimens of bookbinding. It must 
be remembered however that the Museum is still only 
at its outset, and so much has already bee7i accomx>lish- 
ed that we may eccpect for it a brilliaM future. 

Larger ami better-^fitted premises have much 
facilitated the judicious classijiration of the objects,, 
which have been an^anged as follows: 

The three first halls have been devoted to works in 



(i) Catalogue of the National Museum of Arab Art, by Max 
Hers! Bey, Cairo, 1895. Translated into English and edited by 
Stanley Lane-Poole, honorary member of the Comuiission,. 
liondon, Gilbert and Revington. 
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sti^ne and siueeo : in the first are eMUted stones hear^ 
ing inscriptions; in the second^ ornamental and 
architeetural stonework; in the third, mosaic and 
plaster. 

The five follom7ig halls are resented for woodwork, 
whith has }>een classified in tJie same way, Ttmsy 
the fourth hall contains objects in wood, chiefly 
interesting because of their inscription ; the sixth 
contains e.ramples showing the development of orna- 
mentation ; the seventh and eighth halls contain 
doors J ceilings, and furniture. In this arrangement, 
chronological order has always been kept in mind 
so tliat tlie progressive development of Art may be 
followed in each group. 

Metal oJjjerts are exhibited in the ninth and tenth 
halls, pottei^y in the eleventh and twelfth. Finally a 
corridor, in which are placed the corner of a room 
from Rosetta and a few moulding,^ leads to the two 
last Iialls, where are to be found textile fabrics, bind- 
ings, and tlie beautiful collection of lamps in enamel" 
led glass. 

Advantage has been taken of the opportunity af- 
forded by reediting this catalogue to complete, as far 
as possible, tlie notices on Arab art as applied to 
industry. Particular attention has been paid to the 
inscriptions, (^) which have all been carefidly verified. 



(1) M. Max van Berchem in his Corpus Imctipthmum arn- 
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All/ Bey Bahgat^ the Assistant Curator, has not 
only devoted himself to this difficult duty, but has 
also read off a large number of new texts which fi- 
gure upon the monuments exhibit ed. The very large 
collection of inscribed stones which are on view in the 
first hall luis provided him icith a large and interest- 
ing field of study. For his valuable cooperation 
. the Author desires to thank him in this place* 

Tluinks are also due from the Author* to Mr. H, 
Livingston for a number of photographs which Juive 
served in the preparation of tJie figures inserted in 
tlie catalogue. 



M. H. 



hicarum Vol. IV has reproduced a considerable number of the 
inscriptions to be found in the Museum, often adding interest- 
ing notices. We have not failed to refer to them whenever 
the opportunity offered. 
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In its present state, the Museum of Arab art 
cannot claim to do more than offer us interesting 
examples of various branches of industry. The 
samples we possess are not all of equal value, a 
defect which would matter little if we had not to 
note also the gaps which are too frequent in the 
series ; there are some, unfortunately, which extend 
through a whole epoch. 

However we shall endeavour, as w^e discuss each 
particular branch of art in its special chapter, to 
give as complete an idea as i)ossible of the national 
genius, using not only the specimens which the 
Museunt has gathered together, but also the 
buildings which time has spared. 

The artistic temperament of the Arabs is mani- 
fested to us principally by their architecture. The 
marvellous monuments which we may still admire 
are something more than mute witnesses of vanished 
ages; they reveal to us, that, in a degree never 
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atf.ained by Western nations, the Arabs considered 
architecture the supreme art. 

It may be said that for them the various branches 
of art had no existence apart from architecture*- 
the painter and the sculptor were content to be 
servants to the builder. This is the reason that 
enabled architecture to soar so high and to create 
forms of sucli rare perfection. 

And there is another consideration wliich impels 
us to a brief study of this architecture : most of the 
objects in the Museum consist of the usual furniture 
and decorations of the mosques, and were originally 
designed to be in intimate harmony with the rest 
of the building to which they belonged. It is there- 
fore impossible to form an exact idea of their 
artistic value and motive without knowing some- 
thing of the structure and arrangement of the 
edifice for which they were intended. 

As the great divisions of the history of Arab art 
in Egypt corres{)ond exactly with the i)eriods of its 
political history, we shall take them in chronological 
order, and now proceed to examine them in detail. 
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THE FIRST CALIPHS. 



THE OMAIADE DYNASTY. 

THE ABBASIDE DYNASTY. 
A. H. 18-256. A. D. 639-870. 

Egypt, conquered in the 18th year of the Hijra History. 
by the second Caliph, played but a secondary part 
in the Arab empire while it was administered by 
governors who represented the Caliphs. This state 
of things lasted for nearly two and a half centuries, 
during which more than a hundred different 
governors ruled the country without effecting in it ^ 

any notable progress. 

With the exception of the illustrious general Architecture. 
Amr ibn el-Aas^ who founded the town of Fostat, 
and endowed it with the first raoscjue known in 
IJgypt, we know of no other governor whose name 
is connected with any important building. This 
period, barren with regard to architecture, includes 
the reigns of the four first Caliphs, all the dynasty 
of the Omaiades, whoso seat was at Damascus, and 
the dynasty of the Abbasides, who made Bagdad 
the capital of their vast empire. 

Yet from the first the Abbaside princes were 
distinguished by their love of art and science. The 
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founder of this brilliant dynasty (a. d. 762) caused 
the works of many foreign authors to be translated 
into Arabic, and by his example spread a taste for 
study among all classes of Moslem society. Harun 
er-Hashid (a. d. 786), the contemporary of Charle- 
magne, gave a considerable impulse to Arab civilisa- 
tion. His liberal and gracious protection not only 
concerned itself with letters and sciencfe ; he 
displayed also an enlightened solicitude for art. 
His keen taste for architecture has become legend- 
ary. His son el-Mamun encouraged intellectual 
studies with the same munificence ; but his tempera- 
ment favoured science rather than art. This prince 
visited Egypt in A. H. 217 (a. d. 832), and carried 
out the restoration of the Rodah Nilometer, built 
a century before. On it he caused to be engraved 
a Cufic inscription which is still to be seen. 

This splendid period has left us little beside 
literary works : of art in general, and architecture 
in particular, no appreciable trace remains. This 
gap is greatly to be regretted, as it deprives us of 
the interesting study of an art in its early dawn. 

As monuments are wanting, we have to fall back 
upon tradition to discover the sources of Arab art. 
We know that the civilisations of the Romans and 
the Byzantine Greeks shed their rays to the most 
distant regions of the East ; and history reveals to 
us the important part played by civilised Persia 
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also in forming the intellectual life of the Moslem. 
From these constituents combined with local 
elements the art which was born with the new 
faith took its beginning. 

As in outer nature evolution is a continuous 
process with neither interruption nor sudden change, 
so the human intellect advances only step by step. 
New ideas, however forceful, could not create the 
splendid Moslem civilisation at a stroke: the 
existing order of things had necessarily to be taken 
as a basis. Former civilisations had scattered every- 
where masterpieces which lay within reach of the 
artists of the young school, and which formed 
particularly favourable soil for the germination of 
the artistic ideas soon to bear such wonderful fruit. 
The constant and close relations which the Moslem 
people maintained with each other enabled the new 
art to keep the same identical character in Asia, 
in Egypt, and in Spain ; for all these countries had 
the same political and social system; Q) so that 
when we examine the scanty remains which have 



(I) Alois Riegl, in the fourth chapter of his "Stilfragen," 
has an interesting essay on arabesques. He shows that the 
different forms of foliage from which arabesques are produced 
had their origin in antique ornament. In a work by William 
and George Mar^ais "Les monuments arabes de Tlemcen/' 
Paris, 1903, they prove in an interesting manner that Moorish 
n^pitals of, columns are derived from antique capitals. 
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reached us from this epoch it is but natuFal that 
we should find a striking resemhlance between the 
art of Egypt and that of other Moslem countries- 
Unfortunately no edifices remain to gire us inform- 
ation on the artistic value of the work of the first 
two centuries ; all indications of it have been buried 
in the earth. Here and there in searching the 
mounds which rise to the south of Cairo, objects 
which have lain in the tombs since the early 
centuries of the Hijra have been found ; and thus 
have come to light epitaphs in Cufic letters, cut in 
relief or incised on slabs of every shape. The most 
special interest in these tombstones centres in the 
few ornaments with which some of them are 
adorned, and which it is easy to see are analogous to 
the designs met with on Coptic (Egypto-Byzantine) 
monuments (*). 



(}} The Museum of Egyptian Antiquities contiiins valuable, 
vestiges of the primitive Christian civilisation in Egypt. 

See Gayet on Egypto-Byzantine art, which he considers as 
the original source of Moslem art. But it is impossil^le to 
admit the theory maintained in his work entitled "L'art 
arabe," that Moslem art in almost all its manifestations is 
nothing but a derivative from Coptic art. 

The civilisation of the Copts was drawn from the Byzantine 
source in the sam€ way as their religion, which hardly differed 
from that of the rest of the Greek empire. If in the begin- 
ning the Moslem genius was inspired by Byzantine works 
of art, and if in Egj'pt it allowed itself to be influenced by ' 
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These tombs also contain a great number of" 
wooden objects whose origin is often difficult to 
determine, but which, considered with the tomb- 
stones, supply ns with many and valuable records^ 
for the study of the earliest forms of Arab art. 
We find here the most ancient specimens of panel- 
ling, sculpture, and inlay. Although these are 
always in a fragmentary condition, it is evident 
that they were simply used to prevent earth from 
entering the tomb. 



Coptic works of art the results were only transitory. Coptic- 
art was continuing its normal evolution in the path traced for 
it by preceding ages ; while under the influence of new 
aspirations, guided by laws which broke violently with old 
traditions, the Moslems had to accept the consequences of 
this religions revolution, to submit to [its impulse towards 
other paths, in a word, to become a new .people. 

The Copts had the advantage of finding their route already 
traced ; they had only to follow the direction the mother- 
civilisation impressed on them. 

The Moslems on the contrary, from the earliest moment 
contending with numerous difficulties, at strife with their 
environment, and breaking with the past, suddenly found 
themselves in complete isolation, and must have hesitated na- 
to the course they should pursue. 

See also on the subject of Coptic civilisation the treatise of 
George Ebers Sinnbildliches. Die Kopt\%che Kund, e\n nene 
(rphiet der alehnntlicheu Sn(lpt?(r vnd ihre Symhole. 
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THE TULUNIDE DYNASTY. 
A.H. 257-297. A.D. 870-904. 

lAtoiy. Ill the year 355 of tho Hijra (a. d- 868), Ahmed 

ibn Tiiliin, son of a freed slave of the Caliph of 
Bagdad, was appointed governor of Egypt. In the 
following year he declared himself independent, 
asserting that the Caliph of Bagdad had spiritual 
power only. 

This event marks the beginning of a new era for 
Egypt: from this time her history is in her own 
bands, and she plays a brilliant part in the Moslem 
world. TheTulmiide Dynasty produced five sove- 
reigns, and lasted thirty four years. During this 
short period, and particularly in the reign of the 
founder of the dynasty, wealth and comfort pre- 
vailed in Egypt, and not only favoured craftsmen^ 
but developed their art. 

Architecture. A taste fgr building was soon developed, and the 
capital was enriched w^ith new^ and magnificent 
quarters. Near Fostat, at Katai, rose splendid 
palaces surrounded by vast gardens. The palace of 
the prince was built with a luxury hitherto unheard 
of, and before it stretched the great square, or 
Midan, wherein were held the marvellous tourna- 
ments then so much in favour. 

But the creative genius of this epoch was not 
restricted to the building of edifices for luxury and 
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pleasure ; establishments of public utility were not 
neglected, for we must note that at Fostat was 
erected the first hospitjil. Finally Ahmed ibn 
Tulun built on Yashkur Hill, in the centre o£ the 
new quarter, the beautiful mosque that bears his 
name. 

Built in the year 87G a.d,, this mosque was often 
forsaken. By turns closed, repaired, reopened, and 
again abandoned, it had to submit to divers fortunes 
and to undergo for a thousand years the vicissitudes 
which have characterised the history of Egypt in 
all ages. However, the revolutionary whirlwinds 
spared it: it still exists today; and, in the parts 
with which time has dealt tenderly, it offers to us 
records of inestimable value. Thanks to this build- 
ing, we are able to give an account of the methods 
followed by architects in the third century of the 
Hijra. 

The mosque is raised on a rectangular plan. 
A great courtyard, open to the sky, is surrounded 
by pillars supporting arches on which rests the 
wooden ceiling of the cloisters. The long axis of 
the plan is directed eastward towards Mecca ; the 
prayer-niche, mihrah^ near which stands the pulpit, 
minhar^ is built into the eastern wall. The covered 
cloisters, where the people pray, bear the name 
liwan ; the courtyard itself is called the sahn. 
Originally there stood in the centre of the courtyard 
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a monumental fountain with a jet of water : its 
place is now occupied by a fountain of more modest 
appearance. Outside the mosque, on the opi)osite 
side to the mihrah^ rises the minaret, menitrah or 
madnah (*). 

The plan of this mosque, in its essential parts at 
least, is similar to that of the first mosque built in 
Cairo ; and with trifling differences the same form 
has been followed in building mosques throughout 
the centuries^ even in. periods when new models 
were being introduced into Egypt. For us the 
greatest interest centres in the actual details of 
construction. 

The masonry is of brick covered with plaster. 
The great pillars are ornamented at their four 
corners by engaged columns with bases that imitate 
antique pedestals, like those which, taken from old 
monuments, are met with in a large number of 
buildings of later i)eriods. The capitals are cam- 
l)aniform, and the ornamental foliage upon them 



(0 Besides the great minaret of hewn stone the mosque 
possessed also two others built at the ends of the wall that 
contains the mlhrah. Of these two, only the one at the east 
angle still exists ; it is built of brick, and is of very modest 
dimensions. 

The weight of evidence is against the opinion that the great 
minaret dates from the first foundation of the mo8(iue ; both 
the masonry and the form of the arches iu the basement 
differentiate it entirely from the rest of the building. 
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suggests the acanthus of antique capitals. This 
short description sufficiently indicates from what 
source the ancient Arab architects in Egypt drew 
their inspiration. 

If more exaini^les are required, we have still to 
point out the bandlets in Greek style ornamenting 
the edges pf the arches, the mosaic border in the 
ceiling of the mihrdh, the columns themselves that 
belong to the mihrcth, and a crowd of other details 
that are as many proofs in support of our conten- 
tion (*). 

The majestic mosque built by Ahmed ibn Tulun 
was doubtless not a wort created ^spontaneously in 
all its parts. It cannot be believed for a moment 
that this noble structure si)rang like Minerva from 
the brain of a sole creator. More probably it is 
the culmination of a normal development having 
its starting point in the necessity to create a new- 
art to fill the needs of a new faith. To prove this 
we have unfortunately only the testimony furnished 
by the tombs already mentioned ; but the sculpture 



(}) The inside curve of a few arches still retains its ornamen- 
tation; it consists of a network of polj'gons adorned by 
arabesques, all finely incised in the plaster. There is no need 
to insist on the inportance of this statement: here in the third 
century of the Hijra are already found the leading principles 
of Arab ornamentation, the intricate design of interlaced poly- 
gons and the arabesque. 
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of tlie woodwork in them is identical with that of 
the recessed doorways in the mosque of Ahmed ibn 
Tulun. Hence our conclusion is easily drawn. 



THE ABBASIDE CALIPHS 
A.H. 292-322. A.D. 905-934. 



THE IKHSHIDIDE DYNASTY 
X.B. 323-362. A.D. 934-972. 

Htetorj-. The Tulunide dynasty, which appeared to give 

promise of a long line, died out in thirty four years. 
It was replaced by the Abbaside dynasty, which 
succeeded in reuniting the temporal and the spirit- 
ual power. But its duration was as ephemeral 
as that of the preceding dynasty. Abu Bekr 
Mohammed ibn Tukaj who governed Egypt in the 
name of the Caliph Radi b-illah profited by his 
master's weakness to render himself lord of this 
country. He declared himself -independent in 
A. D. 935, and took the title of "Ikhshid," meaning 
" king of kings," a title borne by the reigning 
princes of Ferghana, of which country he claimed 
to be a native. 

Under this dynasty the country ceased to enjoy 
the tranquility of which it had had a brief glimpse. 
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A striking historical fact of the period lies in the 
intimate relations maintained by the Egyptian 
rulers with the courts of Asia, and notably with 
Syria, which continued to throw in its lot with 
Egypt. 

The internal wars and the complications which Ai-ciiitecture, 
arose from unsettled policy could not bo favourable 
to the progress of art. History makes no mention 
of any architectural work ; and no trace of any 
now remains. 

THE FATIMIDE DYNASTY 
A.H. 362-567. A.D. 973-1171. 

In A.D. 972 Egypt was conquered by MuTzz ibn Historj-, 
Mansiir. Muizz belonged to a dynasty independent 
of the Abbaside Caliphs ; his kingdom was situated 
in the north of Africa and extended to the borders 
o£ Egypt. 

The princes of this dynasty named themselves 
Fatimides because they claimed descent from 
Fatima, daughter of the Prophet. 

The warrior tribe to which the founder of this 
dyi>asty belonged had come from the western slopes 
of the Atlas mountains and had seized Kairwan ; 
and as early as a. d. 912 an ancestor of Muizz had 
felt himself strong enough to attack* Egypt. The 
expedition met with but partial success; but never- 
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tfaeless Alexandria and the Fayum remained in the 
possession of the invader. Sixty years later, Gr&har, 
a general in the service of Muizz, directed a new 
campaign against Egypt, and succeeded in taking 
possession of it in the name of his master. 

With the Fatimides a new and quite diflEerent 
era opened for Egypt : the spiritual power of the 
Caliphs fell into the liands of the Fatimides, who, 
being Shiites, C) had been intensely hated by their 
predecessors. 

Under the two earliest sovereigns of this dynasty 
Egypt found quietude and prosperity. But very 
soon the land was again plunged into misery and 
<lisorder under the second ruler after Muizz, 
Hakein b-amr-Allah, whose restless and tyrannical 
disposition constantly provoked revolts against his 
-cruel and senseless commands. 

The wise administration of Badr el-Gamali, vizir 
of the Caliph el-Mostansir, brought about a new 
advance in wealth. But this belated prosperity 
proved fleeting ; and the land was agitated by new 
-tumults under the last Fatimide Caliphs. 

It was during this period that the first Crusaders 
rappeared before Constantinople and seized Jerusa- 
lem, taking it f roni Egyi)tian rule. 



(1) The Shiites (j{/m/=si>aTti8an) considered All, cousin and 
«on-in-Iaw of the Prophet, as his lawful successor. 
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The FatimWes while still in their native home Architecture. 
had eonsirncted many monumental buildings ; and 
they continued to show their tast« for architecture 
in the conquered country. 

The conquest of Egypt was scarcely completed 
when Gohar, the victorious general, began to found 
a new capital, which received the name of *'el- 
Kahira", the victorious. It lay immediately to the 
north of Fostat and was surrounded by walls ; in 
its centre arose the palace of the new master. The 
high officials grouped their palaces round the resi- 
dence of the Caliph ; and thus architecture and its 
kindred arts received a new impetus. To day these 
palaces have disappeared ; and on their sites are 
other monuments, now surrounded by modern 
buildings. 

Of this glorious epoch, a few masterpieces still 
remain. We cite first of all the mosque of el-Azhar, 
the earliest built by the conquerors, and afterwards 
several times restored. There are also the mosque 
of el-Hakem, now in ruins ; the small mosque of 
el-Azhar; built under the Caliph Amr b-Ahkam- 
Allah in a. h. 519 (a. d. 1125) ; and, finally, the 
mosque of Telai* ibn Rezik, the powerful vizier of 
the kst Fatimides. 

The oldest of these mosques, el-Azhar, is, at least 
in its general arrangement, an imitation of the 
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mosque of Ibn Tulun (^), though it exhibits consider- 
able variety in the disposition of its coluinms and 
pillars. Especially remarkable are the arches, of 
a form usually described as Persian ; this appears 
to be an innovation introduced by the Fatimides, 
though the brick arch of the Copts describes the 
same curve, or nearly so. We have mentioned the 
Persians as well as the Copts, as the possible source 
of this new form. Historical documents prove the 
close relations which prevailed between the Persians 
and the Fatimides, both Shiites; while the Fatimide 
tolerance of the Copts, their Christian fellow- 
citizens, is manifested openly in many of their 
buildings (^). 

The form of arch referred to in el-Azhar is re- 
peated in the other Fatimide buildings we have 
named. In the mosque of el-Hakem only do we find 
the pointed arch as employed iii the mosque of Ibn 
Tulun. Though more than a century separates 
these two mosques, many other points of resembl- 



(1) These remarks refer to the ancient nueleus of the 
structure, for el-Azhar as it exists to-day is an agglomeration 
of mosques of different periods. 

(2) See the panels of the ancient wooden pr ayer-niche from 
el-Azhar and the double doors from el Htikem, still preserved 
in the Museum ; also the stucco ornamentation of el-Azhar and 
el-Akmar, and the wooden panels of el-Azhar, all of which are 
manifestly influenced by native Coptic art. 
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ance may be noted, so that they may be considered 
as related to each other, although there is much 
greater freedom in the composition of the orna- 

f ments of the mosque of el-Hakem. Two points 

common to both are the engaged columns and the 
inscriptions forming friezes. Their relationship 
appears no less in their decoration ; the ornamenta- 
tion of the ceiling in the recessed doorways of Ibn 
Tulun closely resembles that of the wooden tie- 
beams that join the pillars of el-Hakem, or that of 
the famous door of the latter mosque, exhibit No. 2 
in the Fourth Hall. 

The mosque of el-Akmar, built about a hundred 
and twenty years latet- than el-Hakem, possesses 
an interest which is unique ; it is the only mosque 
of the Fatimide period which has preserved to us 
an example of a facade corresponding with the 
general arrangement of the edifice. Until this 
time little attention appears to have been paid to 
the facade ; we can mention none which deserve 
the name. El-Akmar is therefore a precious legacy 
of this interesting period, for there is probably no 
other building which could give us a complete idea 
of the way in which facades were created. It must 
be confessed that the long low walls which enclosed 

j the mosques of earlier date were unpromising 

objects from which to form a fac^ade. 

It would seem that this new departure was fa- 
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voured by the modest size of el-Akmar. Two sides 
are visible, the western containinc^ quite a crowd 
of architectural details. The first glance shows 
that the use of the niche is the essential principle 
adopted to beautify the outside of the edifice. 
There is first the great doorway in the centre of 
the f a^de ; its arched roof is channelled by flutings 
imitated from the classic shell-rform ; its centre is 
pierced by a beautiful ros^window made up of 
ornaments and inscriptions, with the foliage bor- 
dering the rose- window cut with curious clearness. 
The doorway is flanked by two small niches. These 
three recesses are built into a projection which 
forms the front plan of the facade; behind it extend 
the two wings which are also adorned by niches ; 
smaller niches occupy the upper part of the walls. (*) 
Among the different forms which ornament the 
openings of the niches are to be seen "stalactites," 
which to the best of my knowledge are the earliest 
example bf the kind in Moslem architecture in 
Egypt. Their most striking form occurs at the 
cut-off angle at the corners of the facade where the 
transition is effected by the help of a system of 
rows of stalactites laid one above the other. 



(1) One wing is masked by a dwelling-house ; but the part 
of it which is visible removes any doubt of its similarity with 
the exposed wing. 
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The means employed to decorate the facade of 
this mosque were therefore niches or recesses ; by 
and by in similar niches were inserted windows, 
arrantred in several rows. This method was not 
long in b^ing adopted, and resulted in solving the 
most complicated problems of this nature. 

The ornamental inscriptions of el-Akmar are not 
less important. There is a (Jufic inscription en- 
riched by arabes(iues bordering the arches of the 
courtyard ; it is cut into the plaster which covers 
the interior, hewn stone having been employed 
only for the outside. This ornamentation shows a 
notable inprovement on that of the mosque of el- 
Hakem, where the arabesques of the frieze are 
plain ; here the}^ develop into a wealth of charac- 
teristic detail. 

This imi)rovement becomes still more pronounced 
in the adornment of the moscjue of Telai*, already 
mentioned, where the ornamentation produces on 
the eye the effect of real filigree. It may confi- 
dently be asserted that in this mosque the arabesques 
attain a degree of development which was maintain- 
ed during several centuries ; their beauty yeilds in 
no way to the decorative triumphs of later years. 

To complete the list of monuments belonging to 
the Fiitimide period we have yet to mention the 
three gates of Cairo, still standing. They are the 
B ab el-Fetuh ( Gate of Conquest ), Bat en-Nasr 
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(Gate of Victory), and Bab Zneila (named after 
a tribe which came into Egypt under the Fatimides). 
Being military works they are essentially different 
from the models we are here considering, and to 
describe them would necessitate too great a devia- 
tion from the limits we have laid down. 

The builders of these famous gates were, accord- 
ing to the historian el-lf akrizi, three brothers, all 
architects, who were invited to Cairo by Badr el- 
Gramali, the faithful vizir of the Caliph el-Mos- 
tanser : on the other hand, another historian attri- 
butes the gates to a Coptic priest. They date from 
the fifth century of the Hijra, about 1091 a. d. 

DYNASTY OF THE AYUBIDE SULTANS 
A. H. 567-648. A. D. 1171-1250. 

Hif^tory. The last Fatimide Caliphs were merely puppets 

in the hands of their vizirs, and had but a shadow 
of authority. Incessant struggles for power were 
carried on by turbulent and ambitious ministers 
who did not scruple to rid themselves of the sove- 
reign by assassination. These rivalries led finally 
to the extinction of the dynasty. 

Egypt and Syria soon had a new master in the 
Kurd Y^sef, son of Nigm ed-Diti Ayfib, well known 
under the name of Saladiii (Salah ed-»Din). He 
and his successors were the first to bear the title 
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of "Sultan" in Egypt ; but their reigns were dis- 
turbed by memorable struggles at home and abroad. 
Terrible hatreds and rivalries set Moslems at strife 
with one another ; but the epoch is famed before 
all for the sanguinary Crusades where Moslem 
battled with Christian. 

Christian Europe poured into the East to wrest 
the Holy Land from Moslem rule ; but the only 
enduring result was the establishment of closer 
relations between the East and the West. 

These relations exercised an undoubted influ- Architectui-o. 
ence on Arab architecture ; not mandfested at a 
single stroke, it is true, nor everywhere. It was 
in Syria that it was felt earliest. The Crusaders 
arrived provided with all they required to create a 
Christian nation ; the object of many was to settle 
definitely in the country which they meant to 
conquer. However short their stay in province, 
town, or village, it was marked by the construction 
of churches, which their enemies, as soon as victory 
favoured them, converted into mosques. Jerusalem 
remained eighty-eight years in the hands of the 
Crusaders ; it was Saladin who dislodged them in 
A. D. 1187. The buildings erected in accordance 
with Western taste could now be studied by Eastern 
architects, who without servile imitation, never- 
theless did not hesitate to appreciate the new style 
and to make use of its special characteristics when- 
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ever they seemed capable of harmonising with Arab 
architecture. 

Saladin, the founder of the dynasty, a warrior 
before everything, favoured military architecture 
No longer contented with the palace of the Fati- 
mides, he had a new residence built on one of the 
summits of the Mokattam, under the supervision 
of his faithful vizier Baha ed-Din Karakush. This 
is the present citadel, called by the Arabs the Ka- 
lat el-Gabal (the fortress of the mountain). Saladin 
also built a wall round a large part of the city ; but 
his idea of enclosing a wider site could only be 
partly realised. A great deal of the material for all 
these important works was furnished by the small 
pyramid of Gizeh. 

Much was done for buildings of public utility ; 
while for religious edifices arrangements were 
adopted which appear to have been dictated by 
considerations of public order. It must not be 
forgotten that the Fatimide dynasty was Shiite, and 
the , new dynasty found dogmas held in Egypt 
differing from those accepted by the mass of the 
Prophet's followers. 

With the object of reviving in the country the 
orthodox faith, the Ayubides created numerous 
colleges, mouirassa^ in which were taught the four 
doctrines, mazhah^ of the Moslem faith (')• The 

(0 The first madraam founded in Egypt was the Nasrieh, 
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plan of these colleges consisted of a great square 
courtyard with a vaulted chapel on each side, an 
arrangement which gave the structure a cruciform 
appearance. As in the mosques, the courtyard 
took the name of sahn and the four cloisters that 
of liwdn, (^) The building was set towards Mecca, 
and always contained a prayer-niche. It is easy to 
see that the college was made up of the same ele- 
ments as the mosque. Indeed, later on there was 
no popular distinction between college, niadrassa 
and mosque, masged, (^) The cruciform arrange- 
ment maintained itself side by side with the earlier 
cloistered form, and was preferred for mosques of 
small size. 

We shall now proceed to examine more xjlosely 
a few of the buildings of this period. The oldest 
ia the mosque of Sultan el-K^mel, built a. h. 622 

situated near the mosque of Amr. Here were taught the 
doctrines of the Imfim esh-Shafai. (El-Maknzi, Vol, II p. 363). 

In the madvama of Sultan Saleh Nigin ed-Din chairs for the 
four orthodox doctrines were instituted for the first time. 
(Idem vol. II p. 374). 

See also on the madrassa the Corpus of Max van Berchem. 
page 251 etpamm. 

(1) In historical works the word is written Ol_jl=lwiin. By 
the cleaving of the article Jl = el, the word has become Ol^J 
liwan, the name which is still in common use. 

(2) At the present time every religious edifice, whatever its 
purpose, is called gdm4i by the people. 
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(a.d. 1224). This mosque is now a ruin ; the original 
plan may still be recognised, but nothing remains 
of all that so strongly impressed those who visited 
it in the middle of the last century. The last 
vestiges of the rich decorations that had been 
lavished upon it were collected for the Arab 
Museum, and are now exhibited in the Third Hall. 
These ornaments are the complement of those found 
in the mosque of Saleh Talai, to which they have 
much affinity. 

The colleges built eighteen years later by Sultan 
Saleh Nigm ed-Din contain more characteristic 
details. These madrassa are two edifices separateil 
by a passage which is reached by passing beneath 
the minaret. The facade shows the same concei> 
tion as the Fatimide mosque of el-Akmar ; a system 
of decoration by shallow niches, brought back to 
the plane of the walls by corners hidden under a 
series of stalactites. In this mosque stalactites 
served also to ornament other parts ; an admirable 
application of them may be seen in the decoration 
of the niche on the minaret. (*) 

Besides the adornment already mentioned, there 
are also to be remarked the indented borders and 



(I) In the upper part of the minaret there exist also a great 
nnniber of stalactites, but these are not |)art of the original 
structure ; they have been added during a restoration. 
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other designs which afterwar<l« served as model:< 
for the decoration of other edifices. A notable 
progress is embodied in the msmner in which the 
dome is connected with its base. In the mosque of 
el-Hakem each overhanging angle is filled by 
a single niche ; in the tomb of Saltan Saleh it is 
masked by a series of niclies. The dome of the 
tomb of Tmam e«h Shafai, of almost contemporarj- 
date, is treated in the same manner. 

There are distinct, traces of western influence in 
the tomb of this Saltan, built seven years later than 
the madrasm ; it stands on the north side of the 
madrassa^ to which it is joined by an opening 
contrived in the wall of the western I'lwdn. The 
fa^^de of the tomb, in its main lines at least, is 
ccmceived in the same manner as the facade of the 
two colleges; The most curious detail occurs in the 
massive projecting cornice or entablature which 
sweeps out from the wall in a concave gorge adorn- 
ed by leaves with carved-back ends. There can be 
no hesitation in recognising this as a design 
borrowed from the west ; and that it is so is further 
proved by a false application where the gorge is 
carried round the doorway so us to enfold it, accord- 
ing to the Arab formula, thus distorting the leaves 
into a ]iosition that is anything but natural. 

In this building is introduced an innovation 
which is henceforth usually followed ; it is the ad- 
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dition of the tomb o£ the founder, surmounted by 
a cupola, which is the characteristic sign of a tomb. 

In the art of wood carving we note a much greater 
delicacy of workmanship than is to be found in the 
F^timide mosques. Large and bold designs are 
here replaced by miniature arabesque. It is un- 
fortunate that the two systems are so widely 
separated. From the sculptured beams which alone 
remain of the woodwork dating from the founda- 
tion of the mosque of Saleh, Tala'i we pass at a 
bound to the doors of the two tombs we have men- 
tioned. The mosque of Tala'i was built in a. d. 
1160; the door of the tomb of Imam el-Shafai* 
dates from A. D. 1211. Half a centijry separates 
these two specimens of ornamentation. From this 
period the art of working in wood shows rapid de- 
velopment, and in a short time reaches a high 
degree of perfection. 

There is one more feature of the tomb of 
Sultan Saleh which deserves mention ; that is the 
marble panelling which adorns the interior. The 
simplicity of its design is in striking contrast with 
the profuse ornamentation met with only twenty 
years later. 
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REIGNS OF THE MAMLUKE SULTANS. 



I. TURKOMAN or BAHARIDE 
A.H. 648-784, A.D. 1250-1382. 

The Mamlukes were slaves boTio;ht in the various History. 
markets of Georgia, Mingrelia, and the Caucasus, 
from whence they were brought to Egypt to be 
sold to people of high rank, who trained them to 
arms and embodied them in private guards. But 
in this capacity they were not always faithful ; the 
last Ayubide Sultan, for instance, w^as slain by one 
of his slaves, who seized the throne. 

Having no hereditary right, and no authority 
save that derived from their personal valour and 
especially from the help of those Mamlukes who 
were faithful to them, these new Sultans were 
exposed to merciless vicissitudes whenever that 
help failed them. It could not be otherwise, when 
every soldier could with good reason consider 
himself as having an equal title to that of his chief, 
and like him could expect to rule when opportunity 
favoured his ambition. That is w hy all this period 
of Mamluke rule was but a long series of broils, 
internal wars, and palace revolutions ; it is one of 
the stormiest periods in the history of Egypt. 

Among these Sultans, a few were distinguished 
by their intelligence and activity. One of these 
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was Bey bars el-Bundflkdari, A. i). 12(iO-1277, who 

successfully opposed the Crusaders, and ^ave Egypt 
some measure of prosperity. 

Kalaim, a. d. 1279-1290, was also a remarkable 
sovereijii^n : he was the only Mamluke Sultan who 
succeeded in founding a dynasty. He took the 
name of el-Mansur (made to conquer), to which he 
prefixed the name el-Elfi (derived from the word 
elf] a thousand), it is said, because he had been 
purchased for a thousand pieces of gold ! Kalaun 
was worthy to rule ; his victorious arms succeeded 
in j)reserving Egypt from the devastating scourge 
of Tartar invasion. A remarkable fact in his reign 
was the establishment of peaceful relations with 
Spain ; in a.h. 689 (a.d. 1290), Alphonso of Aragon 
sent to Kalaun an embassy from which resulted an 
advantageous treaty uniting both nations. These 
relations necessarily exercised great influence on 
art, without however benefiting architecture, which 
at first appeared to waver between opposing styles; 
so that the buildings of the period present profound 
divergencies. But in the following reign we see 
the art of architecture assume precision, acquire a 
definite character, and undergo in fact a sort of 
crystallisation. Never before, or after, the time of 
Sultan Mohammed en-Naser, son of Kalaun, did 
the art of architecture take so high a flight. Never 
do we find such variety, or such a great industrial 
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development, as under the rule of this prince. 
His reign, so fruitful in art, lasted exactly forty- 
four years. 

During the early years of Baharide rule there Archiucturc. 
were introduced artistic forms and elements of 
other origin than Egyptian. The mouldings to be 
seen on the great mosque of ed-Daher (built by 
Sultan Bey bars in 12()6), and the system of fa<^ades 
adopted by Kalaun, have a strikingly foreign ap- 
pearance. There is nothing that can better show 
the freedom of choice then reigning in architecture 
than the following fact. — When Mohammed en- 
Naser built the monument to which he gave his 
name, (^) he used for the portal a Gothic porch 
taken by his brother from a church at Acre in 1291, 
and carried in sections to Cairo as a glorious trophy. 
It is necesi;ary however to observe that this is a 
very rare case of the adoption of a foreign form 
without some preliminary assimilation, and that 
such an exception could not greatly influence the 
regular : develoi)ment of Arab art. If Syria, covered 
with Christian buildings by the Crusaders, could 
impose new architectural forms on surrounding 
countries, Egypt received them greatly modified, 
and readily bent them to the requirements of the 
national genius. 

Q') A mosque in the Nahhasin quarter. 
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It. was necessary to raise a rampart against the 
threatened invasion o£ a thousand and one incon- 
gruous forms of architecture. The long reign of 
Mohammed en-Naser lent itself admirably to the 
work of selection, and the result was necessarily 
the purification of the native style. Lt was a time 
of work and peace. The sovereign himself set the 
example by endowing Cairo with a college to which 
he joined his tomb, and by a great mosque con- 
structed in the Citadel. He finished in addition the 
complex building called the Maristan, which his^ 
father had begun. 

The members of the royal family and the great 
officers of state imitated the sovereign's magnifi- 
cence. The feverish activity of this fertile period 
had the happiest effect in the domain of art. The 
indecision and hesitation of preceding centuriei:^ 
gave place to great distinctness of conception. In 
spite of the great variety which results from an 
incomparable wealth of form and comi)osition, unity 
of conception stands out boldly, blending all into 
a style of rarest beauty. 

The manner in which the facades are planned 
shows a rational and progressive development of 
elements bequeathed by preceding periods. Large 
surfaces are furrowed at intervals by a system of 
lofty shallow niches forming on the walls an 
arrangement of recesses in which are inserted 
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windows in double rows. Each niche ends in a 
horizontal cornice formed by several beds o£ sta- 
lactites. The doorway is modelled on the same 
principle, except that in this case the niche is nmoh 
larger and deeper. The consequence of this ar- 
rangement is to give a much richer and ampler 
development to the use of stalactites. 

The facades show excellent workmanship ; they 
are built of hewn stone usually in two colours in 
alternate stripes. They are further embellished by 
the use of marble, black and white, artistically 
intermingled in the stones forming the relieving 
arches over doors and windows. Borders and 
interlacings are also made of this material, and 
doorways entirely built of black and white marble 
are not rare. A long inscriptional frieze unrolls 
itself at the top of the facade, which is crowned by 
a moulding in the form of battlements. 

In the interior of the cloistered mosques the 
pillars are henceforward almost exclusively formed 
of marble columns derived, as in many previous 
instances, from ancient ruins. To attain a height in 
accordance with the dimensions of the building,the 
arches are made to spring from some distance above 
the capitals. The roof is usually of wood, magnifi- 
cently carved and gilded, A mosaic wainscot covers 
the walls to the height of several metres; the floors 
are i)aved with similar mosaics of equal beauty. 
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Everythino; is in admirable harmony. The rich 
effect of the whole is further enhanced by the 
pulpit, minhar^ and the reading desk, kursi el'kahf\ 
adorned with painting and inlaid work, and by the 
splendid bronze lanterns and the lamps of enamel- 
led glass. 

What has been said of the mosque applies equally 
to other buildings. It is unfortunate that no edifice 
of this date exists complete ; but the parts which 
are left permit us to reconstitute the whole, and 
are sufficient to convince us of the splendour of all 
constructions of this period. 

IT. CIRCASSIAN or BURGIDE. 
A. H, 784-923. A. D. 1382-1517. 
History . The acccssiou of the Circassian Mamlukes 

changed nothing but the race of rulers ; the country 
had no rest from the constant i)alace intrigues and 
rivalries. With the exception of a few energetic 
or well-disposed sovereigns, the rulers generally 
cared very little for the interests of the peoi)le ; all 
their efforts were directed to retaining, even at the 
cost of crime, the power they had seized. 

The Circassian Mamlukes, who governed Egypt 
and Syria for a century and a half, were of Siberian 
origin. They were called Burgide because they 
were principally occupied by their masters in the 
defence of fortresses, in Arabic " hurg ". 
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Amon«; the few who did good service to their 
country was the Sultan ez-Zaher Barkuk, the first 
of these Sultans ; he saved the land from Tartar 
invasion, and endowed it with numerous buildings. 
Then there was the Sultan el-Muaiad, the protector 
of learning, a feature of his character which pro- 
cured him the title of "sheikh", or doctor; he was 
the builder of some remarkable edifices. Later 
came Barsbay, who reigned peaceably for sixteen 
years, and devoted himself entirel^^ to the welfare 
of his people. 

After them came a troublous time which threaten- 
ed the very existence of Egypt. This was when 
the Ottoman Turks overthrew the Christian empire 
of Constantinople and invaded the surrounding 
countries ; their progress terrified the Sultan of 
Eg}'pt, el-Malek el-Ash raf Kaitbay. His fears 
were only too well founded, for within a very few 
years of his death the Ottomans were able to carry 
into executioQ tlieir long cherished project and 
establish their rule on the banks of the Nile. 
After a short but desperate struggle Egypt lost her 
indepemlence and became a province of Turkey 
(1517). 

As the accession of the Circassian Mamlukes Archit(!ctun 
brought about no serious change in the condition 
of the people, so nothing in the new regime opposed 
the regular development of the arts. The only fact 
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worthy of mention is that after the change of rulers 
the cruciform plan was adopted for all religious 
edifices; the cloistered plan becoming extremely 
rare. In the course of centuries Cairo had become 
possessed of a large number of mosques, and the 
cruciform plan adapted itself more conveniently to 
smaller buildings. It was probably because mosques 
had become so plentiful that the new ones built 
towards the end of the fourteenth century and 
afterwards were made much smaller. This reduc- 
tion or size had one advantage, as it allowed the 
courtyard to be covered. 

On the other hand, very ingenious combinations 
were now required from the architect by the 
necessity of following the alignment of the streets 
in a town already much developed, and of providing 
for the many additions to the main building, ar- 
ranged to supply various needs. Among these 
additions were public fountains, sehils, and small 
schools, kuttdhs^ which almost always formed parts 
of mosques in the Circassian period, and were 
constructed by preference in the most prominent 
angles of the building. The earliest mosque to 
show this particular arrangement was that of the 
Emir Gai' el-Yusefi, (Baharide). 

The tomb itself now became the object of the 
architect's special attention. No longer relegated 
to some out-of-the-way corner of the mosque, as in 
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Baharide times, it became the principal feature, 
even when the mosque adjoining was a building of 
^reat importance. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century the Fatimide fashion again came in ; and 
the tomb, ^ith its dome of less or greater elegance, 
constituted a monument complete in itself. 

The greatest changes in the art of construction, 
under the Circassian sultans, were brought about 
by the increased use of hewn stone, now employed 
even in building the interior walls. The stone was 
<30vered with sculptured ornaments, each of which 
is worthy of study. A great part of the surface, 
both in the fac^ade and in the interior, was com- 
pletely veiled with arabesques, interlacings, and 
inscriptions. Gufic writing had long been replaced 
by round letters; but the former is so superior as a 
means of ornamentation that its use was often 
revived. 

Domestic architecture, so far as existing remains 
enable us to form an opinion, was in no wise inferior 
to that of mosques and colleges. The palaces were 
sumptuous ; all that the most refined taste and 
delicate skill could do was freely used in their 
<lecoration. Private houses were bright and attract- 
ive. On the side of the courtyard facing north 
was placed the rnak^ad^a roofed terrace, or verandah, 
■elevated a few feet above the courtyard, from 
which it was separated by a series of arches ; this 
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was the favourite place for the reception of visitors 
by the master of the house. Within was a large 
haa^ or hall, which gave access to other rooms. 
This kaa was wide and lofty; its walls w»ire de- 
corated with mosaics, and its ceiling was profusely 
carved and gilded. The mashrahieh trellises of 
turned w'ood allowed a softened light to filter 
through and made the hall a cool and pleasant 
shelter from the fierceness of the summer heat. 

Secular architecture included also the wakala 
(caravanserai and store rooms) and the public 
fountains, of which many admirable specimens still 
remain. 

This final stage of Egyptian national art is 
characterised by the care bestowed upon external 
decoration. The first effort in this direction under 
Fatimide rule has already been mentioned; but the 
innovation had not led to many important results 
in succeeding centuries. The intentional neglect 
of the exterior of their buildings is a striking 
feature of Arab architecture. External decoration 
in the most celebrated monuments of pre-Mamluke 
times was usually only applied to the doorway, the 
minaret, or some other accessory. But in the 
Circassian period the architect took special delight 
in producing works harmonious in all their external 
aspects; so that the buildings with which this period 
has enriched the country display a perfection of 
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unity and detail which we are accustomed to expect 
in all architectural masterpieces. 

EGYPT AS A TURKISH PROVINCE. 

The battle o£ Mar<? Dabek decided the fate of History. 
^^yp^» The conquering Turks acquired this rich 
country, which became definitely a jiart of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The fear of losing such a magnificent province 
led the Turks to administer it by a complicated 
system which brought into office both native princes 
and Turkish functionaries. These antagonistic 
elements were included to counterbalance each 
other, and to allow neither to obtain marked 
predominance. A Pasha, sent from Constantinople 
and appointed governor for a year, represented the 
sovereign and administered the country in his 
name. The appointment of each Pasha was very 
soon made to extend over a period of several years, 
but no one remained long enough in power to do 
much useful work. Thus but a very restricted 
number of governors left any worthy traces of their 
administration ; and Sulimati Pasha and Senan 
Pasha alone are recorded in history as contributing 
effectively to the welfare of the country. 

The form of government thus installed failed to 
4^ive the results anticipated. Seventy years after 
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the reorganisation o£ Egypt, armed revolts reap- 
peared ; and half a century later the turbulent Beys 
who surrounded the Pasha were able to dictate 
their terms and enforce their will. Towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, the militant element 
had acquired such power that the Pasha nominated 
by Constantinople could not take up his appoint- 
ment in Cairo without the approval of the Beys, 
who did not hesitate to resist even the Sultan 
himself ; they grouped themselves round the sheikh 
el-balad, the real master of the country, and held 
the court of Constantinople in check. 

When once all opposition on the part of the 
Pasha had been broken, the Beys renewed their 
ancient rivalries ; each worked for his own hand 
and excited disturbances in order to seize upon the 
power. This period of desolating civil wars, of 
misery and of oppression is the saddest which the 
history of Egypt has to record. 

Ali Bey ventured further than his rivals. This 
prince, whom history surnames the Great, entered 
into direct diplomatic relations with the European 
powers to secure for himself the title of independent 
sovereign in a freed Egypt ; but the attempt was 
wrecked by his premature death. After this there 
is nothing to record but civil wars carried on by 
the Beys in an unworthy scramble for personal 
advantage. 
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Towards the end ot* the eigliteenth century Murad 
Bey and Ibrahim Bey dared so far as to hold to 
ransom European merchants, whose repeated com- 
plaints drew the attention of Europe to the condition 
of this unfortunate country. 

Such was the situation when on the 1st of July 
1798, (17 Moharrem 1213), the fleet of Napoleon 
Bonaparte cast anchor before Alexandria. 

With this period of Turkish rule Egyi>t ceased Arciiitectmv 
to be a great centre, and its capital became merely 
a Turkish provincial city. In former times progress 
had never been seriously hindered by disorders 
that were passing and intermittent, and so we have 
been able to record a continuous advance in archi- 
tecture and the arts. But when Egypt was reduced 
to the condition of a i>rovince, the display of genius 
ceased. The Sultans of Constantinople had no 
interest in favouring the expansion of art in this 
country. In fact there exist in Egypt extremely 
few buildings connected with the names of Turkish 
Sultans: and these few buildings are far below the 
artistic level of those left by the Burgide and 
Baharide Mamelukes. 

The only architectural innovation introduced by 
the Turks was in the form of their mosques, a form 
that they had themselves borrowed from the 
churches of ancient Byzantium. The mosque adjoin- 
ing the tomb of Saria el-Gabal, built in the Citadel 
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ten years after the conquest of the country, was the 
first in which the architect drew his inspiration 
from these Christian models. Then came the ^^reat 
mos(j|ue of Senan Pasha at Bulak, built a. h. 979 
(a. p. 1571), and that of princess Malika Safia, 
erected in a. h. 1019 (a.d. 1610). 

The most striking iK)int in the new arranorement 
consisted in the use of the cupola, a radical de- 
parture from tradition. The cupola now became the 
principal feature of the mostjue: it occupied its 
centre, and consequently ceased to mark the 
mausoleum exclusively. 

Occasionally mosques were still constructed after 
the ancient models, but in very limited number, 
and in these cases were invariably founded by 
native Egyj)tians. It would seem as if the bitter 
strife between Beys apd Pasha, Egyptian and Turk, 
found an echo even in religious institutions. 

New mosques, too, were rare ; men preferred to 
build monuments of less importance, such as foun- 
tains, small schools, dervish convents, caravanserais, 
etc. Fountain and school (sebil-kuttabs) no longer 
were subordinate parts of some great foundation,but 
were usually completely independent constructions. 

An important innovation consisted in the use of 
tiles to wainscot internal walls. 

Ornament had declined : never again are to be 
found the rich decorations of the time of Kaitbav. 
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The buildin<rs reared under the new domination 
were simple and unostentatious, reflecting a spirit 
of economy that contrasted but too strongly with 
the splendours of past ages. The number of con- 
structions that bear any trace of past artistic 
traditions is very limited ; a few may be found 
dating from the first century of Ottoman occupation, 
as for example the sebil-kuttab, built by the 
governor Khosro pasha in the Nahhasin Street. 
But as time went on, art became poorer and i)oorer. 
Doubtless this jwverty of art arose from the fact 
that while the foreign architect desjused Egyptian 
models, the native artist cared nothing for foreign 
ornament, so incompatible with his tastes, his 
customs and traditions ; and probably the material 
poverty into which the country had fallen was a 
contributing cause also. But it can still be recog- 
nised that Arab art prevailed. 

There were also buildings of mixed styles where 
Arab and Turkish art combined to i)roduce work 
having some claim to beauty. One exami>le may 
be found in the sehtl of Kihya Abd er-KahmAn 
built in A.H. 1157 (a.d. 1744). This is a pretty 
little building of three faq*ades at the junction of 
the Nahhasin and Gamalieh Streets. On the 
ground floor is the fountain opening on the street, 
by three large gratings : the school occupies the 
upper storey. The bronze gratings, the sculptures 
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with designs from nature, the facing boards, and 
the ornamented slab supported on brackets, are 
•evidences of foreign influence; but all the jjeculiar 
spirit of the building conies to it from forms 
borrowed from the purest Arab style. Two other 
^ehilsy bearing the names of Sultan Mahmud and 
Sultan Mustafa, and dating from the same period, 
cannot be compared with that of Abd er-Rahman, 
In these some Arab design is to be found, but, in 
their general character, the edifices are far below 
similar monuments of the finest period. While 
Oriental tiles cover the inner walls of the sehtl of 
Abd er-Rahman, those that decorate the interior of 
the sehU of Sultan Mustafa are Dutch ! There is 
also some odd decoration in the jambs of the 
window^s, and altogether European influence is 
anuch too apparent. 

These remarks have brought us to the threshold 
of the last century, in which Egypt regained its 
iiutonomy We do not propose here to enter upon 
recent history, but we cannot close this brief sketch 
Avithout paying a well-deserved tribute to the illus- 
trious founder of the present dynasty. His memory 
will always be bound up with his great endeavour 
to raise his country to the height of all requirements 
of modern civilisation. To the revival of science 
and industry for which he strove, may the sequel 
be, as is usual in human progress, a new upspringing 
of the artistic genius which did so much in the 
past for the glory of Egypt I 
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A.D. 

I. Egypt ruled by governors under the 

Omaiades and the Abbasides, the 

first Caliphs fi40 to 868- 

II. Egypt ahnost independent under the 

Tulunides 868 to 904 

Ahmed ibn Tulun 868 

Khumarawieh 883- 

Geysh ibn Khumarawieh. 895 

Hariin ibn Khumarawieh 896 

Sha'ban ibn Ahmed ibn Tulun .... 904 

III. Egypt under governors representing 

Caliphs 905 to 934 

IV. Egypt almost independent under the 

Ikhshidides 933 to 969" 

Mohammed el-Ikhshid 934 

Abul Kasem ibn el-Ikhshid 946 

Abul Hassan Ali ibn el-Ikhshid. . , 960- 

Abul Misk Kafur 966 

Abul Fawaris Ahmed ibn Ali 968- 
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A. D. 

V. The Fatimides establish a govern- 

ment totally independent ot* the 

Bagdad Caliphs 969 to 1169 

El-Mu'izz ibn el-Mansur 969 

E.l-Aziz ibn el-MuTzz 975 

El-Hakem 9% 

Ez-Zaher 1021 

El-Monstanser.. 1036 

El-Mostaali 1094 

El-Amir 1101 

El-Hafez 1131 

Ez-Zafir 1 1149 

El-Faiz 1154 

El-Adid.. 1160 

VI. TheAyubides 1169 to 1250 

Saliih ed-Din ibn Ayub 1169 

El-Aziz Osman ibn Salah ed-Din. . 1193 

El-Adil ibn Ayub 1200 

El-Kamel ibn el-Adil 1218 

El-Adil ibn el-Kamel 1238 

Es-Saleh Ayub ibn el-Kamel 1240 

El-Muazzim Turan Shah . . 1249 

VII. The Mamluke Sultans (Baha- 

ride). '..• 1250 to 1382 

Shagaret ed-Durr, Queen, widow o£ 

es-Saleh Ayub. 1250 
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El-Muizz Aybek 1250 

El-Mansur Ali ibn Aybek 1257 

El-Muzaffar Kutuz , 125!) 

Beybars 1 1260 

Es-Said Baraka ibn Beybars 1277 

El-Adil Selamish ibn Beybars 1279 

Kalaun 1279 

Khalil ibn Kalaun 1290 

En-Naser Mohammed ibn Kalaun . 1293 

El-Adid Katbogha 1294 

El-Mansur Lagin 129(1 

En-Naser Mohammed ibn Kalaun 

(2"^ reign) 1298 

Beylmrs II el-Gashankir 1308 

En-Naser Mohammed ibn Kalaun 

(3'** reign) 1309 

El-Mansur Abu Bakr ibn en-Nsiser M^ 1341 

El-Ashraf Kuguk » » » 1341 

En-Naser Ahmed » » » 1342 

Es-Saleh Ismail » » » 1342 

El-Kamel Shaban > » » 1345 

El-MuzaflEer Haggi » > » 1346 

Hassan » » » 1347 

Es-Saleh Saleh > * » 1351 

Hassan (2"^ reign) » » » 1354 

El-Mansur Mohammed ibn Haggi . 1361 

El-Ashraf Sha'ban ibn Hussein . . . 1363 

El-Mansur Ali Sha'ban 137(1 

Es-Siileh Haggi ibn Sha'ban 1381 
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A. D. 

VIII. The Mamluke Sultans : (Bur- 

gide) 1382 to 1517 

Barkuk 1382 

Farag ibn Barkuk 1399 

Abd el-Aziz ibn Barkuk • . 1405 

Farag ibn Barkuk (2"*^ reign) 1405 

El-Moaiad Sheikh 1412 

El-Muzaffer Ahmed ibn Sheikh . . 1421 

Ez-Zaher Tatar '....• 1421 

Mohammed ibn Tatar 1421 

Barsbay 1422 

Yusef ibri Barsbay 1438 

Jakmak 1438 

Osman ibn Jakmak 1453 

Iniil 1453 

Ahmed ibn Inal 1461 

Khoshkadam 1461 

Ez-Zaher Yalbay 1467 

Timur Bugha 1467 

El-Ashraf Kaitbay 1468 

Mohammed ibn Kaitbay • 1496 

' Ez-Zaher Kansuh 1498 

Janbalat 1500 

El-Adil Tumanbay 1501 

Kansuh el Ghuri 1501 

El-Ashraf Tumanbay 1516 

IX. The Ottoman Turks 1517 
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ERRATA. 



Page 96, lin«5 3 : after "Rukaya" add "(Plate II)." 

Page 139, line 5 : after "door" add "(Plate III)." 

Page 187, last line : for "Fig .%", read "Fig. 3.5." 

Page 188, figure number of illustration : for 
"Fig. 36" read "Fig. 35". 

Page 196, first par., line 3 : for "Fig. 37" read 
"Fig. 36." 

Page 315, last line : after " inscription " add 
"(Fig. 63)." 
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GATALOaUE 



FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD HALLS. 



PLASTER, STONE, and MARBLE. 



PLASTER. 



From the earliest beo:inning of ArJab Art in 
Egypt, stucco has been used as a means of decora- 
tion, and in this material the first architectural 
ornaments were executed. An example may be 
found in the oldest Arab buildinc^ still extant, the 
mosque of Ibn Tulun, built a.d. 876, which thou<»h 
almost completely restored in a. d. 1296 still pre- 
serves a part of its ori<^inal stucco embellishment. 

But it was in the thirteenth century that the use 
of stucco in ornamentation attained its highest 
perfection. Excellent examples are supplied by 
the tomb of Sultan Kalaun and the mosque of his 
son Mohammed, the tower of the latter building 
showing a profusion of ornaments in stucco. 

The third hall of the Museum contains a small 
but interesting collection of i)laster work, several 
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specimens of which indicate the usuatl methods 
followed by Moslem artisans. Let us tirst examine 
the objects which adbrned the two interior wiridows^ 
of the tnadrassat el-Kamelieh, built in a.d. 1224, but 
a ruin for years past (^). 

The first point to be noted is that the ornaments 
are cut into the body of the plaster ; the second 
that the decoration is carried out in two different 
planes. This was effected by completing first of 
all the ornaments in the lower bed, and then super- 
posinof a second layer in relief. 

Even at the time when freestone was considered 
the most excellent material for building, stucco 
decoration was employed. In this connection it is 
suflScient to allude to the beautiful ornamentation 
of the dome of the mosque of Aksunkur in the Darb 
el-Ahmar, built in 1347, and the Cufic inscription 
which makes a classic frieze to the mosque of Sul- 
tan Hassan, A. D. 1358, the most monumental mosque 
in Egypt. 



(i) Third Hall, Nos. 39 to 46. In 1845 two sides of this build- 
ing still existed ; their ornaments, according to the testimony 
of a traveller who saw them at that date, resembled the 
celebrated ornaments of the Alhambra more than any others in 
Cairo did. 

We might here call attention to the sin^ilarity existing be- 
tween the stucco ornaments of certain Cairo monuments and 
ornaments of the same kind in Moorish architecture, as shown 
for example by the internal decoration of the tomb of Sultan 
Kalafm, mentioned above, and a window under the south ar- 
cades of the cupola of the mosque of el-Muaiad. 
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In the second half of the fifteienth century, the 
use of stucco was less general, sculptured stone, or 
marble, being preferred as a decorative material ; 
yet precisely at this period a monument was built 
which proves that the worker in stucco had not 
lost his skill, nor had his art decayed. This monu- 
ment is the tomb (*) at Abbassieh near Cairo, known 
as "el-Fidawieh": its ititerior is covered, up to the 
apex of the dome, with ornaments and inscriptions 
in stucco carved from the solid plas^ter as in pre- 
vious centuries. 

Another use of stucco by the Arabs must be 
noted : it was employed to fill in windows and 
openings in the walls. The earliest windows were 
formed by cutting through a thick slab of plaster 
to form a tracery, a method which was followed 
until the thirteenth century. The first example is 
to be found in the mosque of Ibn Tulun (^). 

(A) This tomb was built by Yushbak, son of Mahdi, major- 
domo of Sultan Kaitbay. 

(*) It is very unlikely that the traceries in Ibn Tulun date 
from the foundation of the mosque, for their design has none 
of the hesitation which characterises the original ornaments of 
the building: on the contrary they bear the impress of a master 
hand, like the designs in the brilliant period of Mohammed 
en-Nfiser. There is little doubt however that they replace others 
miade in the time of Ibn Tulun. In support of this idea we 
would add that the tracery windows of the mosque of el-Hakem 
A.D. 990 are far from being as perfect a» those of Ibn Tulun. 
But as we know that the Ibn Tulun mosque was thoroughly 
restored in 1296, it is probable that this is the date of its 
windows. 
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In the design o£ these traceries the rich and fan- 
ciful imagination of the artist is frequently mani- 
fested with the happiest effect ; in the mosque we 
haye just mentioned there is a variety of design 
almost impossible to conceive. The ancient and 
magnificent mosque of Sultan Beybars el-Bunduk- 
dari, to-day nothing but a ruin, also presents a 
wealth of composition in the few remains of its 
traceries which emerge from its roughly blocked- 
up bays ; and the Maristan of Kalaun has some 
handsome traceries, well preserved, all cut through 
slabs of plaster. 

These traceries were simply intended to close up 
the bays in mosques having an open courtyard, as 
Ibn Tulun, el-Hakem, and others ; in mosques en-^ 
tirely covered, as for example the Maristan of 
Kalaun, they served to protect glazed windows. 
These glazed windows which might be called panes 
in plaster are known to the Arabs as kamarieh or 
shamsieh ; they do not occur till the second half of 
the thirteenth century. 

These glazed windows are of two kinds, corres- 
ponding to two different periods. In the first period, 
after laying on panes of coloured glass shaped 
according to the design pierced in the plaster, thin 
strips of plaster were applied round their edges to 
keep them in place ; the strips were made to follow 
the design on the opposite side. This is the oldest 
system ; it was practised between the middle of the 
thirteenth century and the middle of the fourteenth. 
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The panes of glass used were always very thick. 
Examples may be seen in the tombs of Sultans 
Saleh Ayub and Kalaiin (thirteenth century) and 
the tomb-mosque of Sangar el-Gawli (fourteenth 
century), etc. 

In the second period, of which the best types are 
found in the monuments built in the second half 
of the fourteenth and in the fifteenth century, the 
plaster strips were no longer employed, and the 
panes were attached to the back of the openings by 
pouring on a layer of liquid plaster which flowed 
over the spaces between the panes and bound all 
together. There are still existing examples in the 
mosque of Sultan Barkuk A. D. 1384 and in build- 
ings dating from the period of Kaitbay, such as 
the mosques of Abu Bakr Mazhar, Kijmas el-Ishaki 
(end of the fifteenth century). The panes made 
for these later windows are sometimes extremely 
thin. 

Tracery windows of this kind made in later 
centuries cannot boar comparison with those of 
earlier times ; the designs are poor, the execution 
rough ; and as the local manufacture of stained 
glass had disappeared, architects were forced to 
use what imported specimens could bo found, and 
harmonious effects could be combined no longer. 

STONE. 

The earliest method of l)uilding was by means of 
brick or roughly dressed rubble ; in both cases a 
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coating of plaster was necessary. This method was 
for centuries the only one employed, though it 
could not be considered as giving durable results ; 
but little by little it gave pl^ce to the use of free- 
stone, which offers more solidity. It is curious that 
the general use of stone should have been so long 
delayed, seeing that the Arabs at the time of their 
invasion found many monuments dating from 
Pharaohs, Greeks, and Romans, in which stone 
was the principal material employed. 

The first mention of, stone buildings is made by 
the Eastern traveller Nasiri Khosrow (*) who, 
speaking of the palace of el-Mui'zz, built A. D. 970, 
says that the walls were built of stones "so well 
joined together that one would think them cut from 
a single block. " Near this time also (in 1091) 
were built the three gates^ Bab el-Futuh, Bab el- 
Nasr, Bab Zueila, all master-pieces of stone build- 
ing ; but until the twelfth century all mosques were 
built of brick. (■) 

(1) Sefer Nameh. Relation du roya4fe de Naxiri KIwsrau 
p.ti Syrie, en P/dcafine, en Etjypte^ en Arable et en Perae. Pub- 
lished, translated and annotated by Charles Schefer, Paris, 
1881. Page 129. 

(2) The dome with stone base in the courtyard of the mosque 
of Ibn Tulun was built by Sultan Hussttm ed-Din Lajin in A.D. 
1296, as is shown by an inscription to be read on a tablet let 
in near the north-east corner. A glance at the adjacent tower 
and arcades, which are also of stone, is sufficient to show that 
they do not belong to the period when the mosque was founded, 
but were probably constructed by the order of the latter mon- 
arch at the same time as the dome. 
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The first mosque which departs from this rule, 
and in which freestone has been used, is that of el- 
Akmar, built at Cairo under the reign of the 
Fatimide prince Amr b-Ahkam lUah in 1125. 
Here the fa<?ades only are of stone ; the inside 
arches are of brick resting upon columns of marble. 
Yet in the principal f a^^ade the stone-work is very 
well executed ; the shaping is exact, the joining ac- 
curate, and the sculpture of ornaments and inscrip- 
tions is full of skill. Everything tends to prove 
that this was no Jipprentice work, but the product 
of the finished craftsman, who had gained expe- 
rience in former buildings. 

This mosque is the first of a series of similar 
edifices with stone facades and brick interiors, a 
method of building which was followed till near the 
end of the thirteenth century. After this the use 
of brick for it^terior walls was given up in favour 
of stone, which was laid with wide joints and 
roughened so as to receive a covering of plaster. 

Until the year 1330 nothing but brick was used 
in building minarets. The first edifice to have a 
stone tower was the magnificent construction of 
Sultan Kalaun, which included mosques, a tomb, 
and a large hospital. (^) It thus marks another 
step towards the general use of this material. 



(1) The Arab historian el Makrizi in his work "el Khitat" 
gays, when speaking of the minaret of the mosque of el-Ak- 
bugha, that it was the first minaret constructed of stone after 
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From this time, stone towers were multiplied 
until the period of the Circassian Sultans, under 
whose rule the use o£ stone attained its culmination. 
It then became the favourite material for building, 
so that all parts for which brick only had been used 
were now built of stone. Wonderful facility was 
shown in dealing with most difficult problems of 
construction : it may be seen that the architect had 
thoroughly mastered his medium. Such progress 
in the craft of building came at the most opportune 
moment, to the help of the eminently decorative 
genius of the time, which lavished, on all parts of 
the monuments, arabesques happily and naturally 
conceived, and executed with consummate skill. 
Thus the dome, hitherto covered with plaster that 
did not allow the builder to ornament it, was now 
built of stone and elaborately decorated. Even the 
earliest stone domes, those of the tomb-mosque of 
Sultan Barkuk, A. D. 1405-10, were covered with a 
pattern of rods in zigzag ; and immediately after- 
wards other domes appear clothed in mantles of 
most graceful arabesques, at the sight of which it is 
difficult to remember from what inert matter they 
sprang into being. 

Now that stone was more largely employed, 
architects naturally began to consider what further 
advantages could be derived from its use. So it 
was not long before materiiils of different colours 

that of el-Mftmur, (Kalaun). Khitat, volume II, page 383. 
The iiios(iue of the Emir Akbugha was built in 1331. 
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were brought into service, «and in this way the 
specifically Arab style of ornamentation was much 
enhanced. By artistically intermingling the stones 
a kind of large mosaic was created ; and the builders 
took a delight in so forming different portions of 
the edifice. Presently they were no longer content 
to build the doorways only in this fashion, but 
entire fagades were constructed in alternating 
courses of different colours. (^) As far as is known 
the first construction in which layers of alternating 
colours were used was the mosque of Sultan 
Beybars in the town, in front of the Husseinieh 
Gate. Here the doorways are formed of stones of 
two colours. 

Freestone was not only used as a material for 
building, in the restricted sense of the word ; but 
cenotaphs, pulpits, mi?ibar, and elevated benches or 
tribunes, dikka^ were made of it. As an example we 
may mention the minhar of white sandstone, dating 
from the end oB the fifteenth century, the gift of 
Kaitbay to the tomb-mosque of Sultan Barkiik in 
the tombs of the Caliphs : it is of rare beauty and 
is a perfect gem of Arab decorative art. 

A considerable variety of building-stone is to be 
found in Egypt, (') but much hard labour is neces- 

(4) The ugly modem habit of distempering the walls of 
mosques with red and white stripes arose from a wish to revive 
the effect on the fa9ades of alternate coloured courses. 

(2) Besides porphyry and granite there are the superb white 
marbles of Abu Gartiya and many other kinds of stone. 
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sary before material of good quaKty can be extracted 
from the quarries. So we find that the Arab, instead 
of following the example of the Egyptians, the 
Greek, and the Romans, preferred to make use of 
materials taken from old buildings scattered over 
the country. ^ Thus it is easy to discover in the old 
walls of the city many stones covered with hiero- 
glyphics ; without specially mentioning number- 
less fragments of vanished buildings, lintels, thresh- 
olds, columns, etc., which are met with in almost 
all mosques. 

The stone used in the best period is a white lime- 
stone of close consistence, which takes a grayish tone 
under the influence of time ; or else a yellowish 
ston^e which is an agglomeration of fossil nummulite 
shells. Since the Turkish period began stone of the 
latter description has been almost exclusively used ; 
it is too porous in its nature to admit of the fine 
sculpture of earlier days. 

Most of the stone objects preserved in the Museum 
are fragments which are derived from buildings, 
such as capitals, friezes, etc., and which display 
ornaments or inscriptions. The rich collection of 
inscribed tombstones possessed by the Museum de- 
serves special mention. A few of them are in hard 
stone ; in their case the background of the inscrip- 
tion was simply picked out with some small pointed 
instrument. 
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MARBLE. 

Marble was employed by the Arabs in all periods; 
in the early centuries after the Hijra they used it 
largely for tombstones. But the country being poor 
in marble they did not scruple to utilise the mate- 
rials they found in Greco-Roman or Christian mo- 
numents in the Nile Valley. Ahmed ibn Tulun was 
at much pains, in building his great mosque, to 
refrain from robbing churches of their columns as 
his predecessors had done ; nevertheless two Byzan- 
tine capitals crown the well-known columns that 
flank his prayer-niche. This custom of plundering 
existed till quite a late period. In the mosque of 
Mohammed en-Naser (fourteenth century) in the 
Citadel, may be seen a capital bearing the Roman 
eagle ; in that of Sultan el-Muaiad (fifteenth cen- 
tury) one of the capi tills shows a cross in a crown. 

Not only was the valley of the Nile plundered ; 
historians speak of complete cargoes of marble 
brought from towns destroyed in Syria. When 
Sultan Beybars el-Bundukdari was building his 
splendid mosque he wrote letters to several coun- 
tries asking for the marble and the wood he needed 
for its adornment. 

This easy method of obtaining pillars was an 
obstacle to the development of the column in Arab 
architecture. It was superfluous to go to the 
expense and trouble of cutting out shafts and invent- 
ing original decoration for pedestal and capital 
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when columns could be obtained complete from 
foreign monuments. Except for the vase-shaped 
capitals called in Arabic kulla because of their 
resemblance to the earthen vessels in which drink- 
ing water is kept, the capital formed of stalactites 
is tjie only one absolutely Arab, and its introduc- 
tion occurred at a very late period. 

Marble came into general use during the thir- 
teenth and following centuries, when were wrought 
those masterpieces which we admire to-day. Its 
principal application was in adornment by inlay or 
veneering work, especially in doorways: here form- 
ing the entire porch, there gracefully decorating 
it ; but the finest decorative effect was obtained by 
the Arab artists in using it to form mosaics on 
walls and pavements. 

Mosaics were constructed in two ways ; either 
small pieces we^^e laid together on a bed of mortar, 
or they were let into the hard stone which formed 
the groundwork, — inlay or incrustation. Where 
the outlines were too tortuous to be filled in without 
a great deal of labour in shaping the marble pieces, 
the more delicate parts of the carved-out pattern 
were filled in with a kind of resinous cement or 
putty, usually black or red. 

The Museum does not possess a large collection 
of these mosaic facings, but in the mosques may be 
seen specimens of admirable finish, rich colour, and 
greatvariety of design. 

Ornaments sculptured in marble are usually of 
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very much finer execution than those carried out 
in freestone. 

In modern times marble has been used more than 
freestone in the construction of tombs, pulpits, etc. 
The Museum possesses a valuable collection of 
marble vessels skilfully carved from the solid block. 
Not only these vessels themselves but their stands 
also are covered with sculptured inscriptions, orna- 
mental forms, or imaginary animals. 
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THE FIRST HALL.. 

MARBLE & STONE WITH INSCRIPTIONS. 

Most of the objects exhibited in this hall are 
tombstones shdhed, pi. shawdhed in slab or column: 
the earliest are in grayish marble or yellow free- 
stone. The marble tombstones were discovered in 
the large tract of land called Am Sira, south of 
Cairo, the oldest Moslem cemetery in Egypt. 
Tombstones in freestone have been brought from 
Assuan, where the cemetery is also very old. 

These steles date from the first centuries after 
the Hijra. The inscriptions they bear are in (^ufic 
letters, so called from the town of Kufa, in Meso- 
potamia ; Cufic writing was in use in the earliest 
centuries of Moslem civilisation. On the marble 
tombstones the letters are either sunken or in 
relief ; they are always sunken on the sandstone. 

The Museum possesses about two thousand epi- 
taphs, of which only the most remarkable are exhi- 
bited ; they are often of great interest in the study 
of ancient writing. In mentioning their most 
striking peculiarities we shall be guided by the 
notes of M. Ali Bey Bahgat, which we indicate 
by his initials. 

Niote. — In order that the monuments exhibited may be rea- 
dily found, we enumerate first those placed against the walls 
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and afterwards those in the middle of the hall, 
proup chronological order has been observed. 

N^* 1-117 are shown a (gainst the walls. 



In each 



TOMBSTONES OF THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
ABBASIDES a.d. 750-870. 

1.- Lower part 
of a marble stele 
with text from 
the Koran, gra- 
ven in sunken 
letters. The old- 
est in the collec- 
tion. A. H. 182 : 
A.D. 798. (Fig. 1). 

3. — Slab of 
yellowish veined 
marble ; inscrip- 
tion carved in 
sunken letters a. 
H. 188 : A.D. 803. 
The epitaph ends 
in this phrase : 

<^JL -U>-LaJ \cij cjSCJI IJlfc ]j jA mII ^j 

* Mai/ God have mercy on every person who reads 
this writing and prays for the mercy of God on the 
deceased, — A.B. 




Fig. 1. 
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4. — Slab of grayish marble with sunken in- 
scription. A, H. 190 : A. D. SOH. At the bottom are 
geometric figures, two known as Solomon's seal. 

5. — Oblong marble slab with sunken inscription. 

* The character of the writing is in the style known as Mec- 
can. There are known in paleography four leading styles of 
writing used in the earliest Moslem period, and all usually 
known asCufig: they are the Meccan, the Medinan, the Busso- 
ran, and the Culic, which originated in the town of Kufa. The 
two first named are the oldest, and are distinguished by the 
alef, which curves to the right. It is unlikely that steles 
showing this peculiaritj' are later than the beginning of the 
second century of the Hijra. — A.B. 

6. — Slab of sandstone, a.h. 207 : a.d. S22. 

As in all cases where sandstone is used the 
letters are sunken. A smooth raised border sur- 
rounds the ej)itaph. 

8. — Small tombstone in gray marble, inscribed 
in sunken letters, a.h. 229 : a.d. 843. 

The inscription is bordered on three sides by a 
"chain" formed of curved lines. This chain design 
is frequently met with later. 

* The genealogy of the deceased ascends to Zeid el-Ansari, 
one of those who fought for the spread of the Moslem faith. 
Zeid was the companion and one of the secretaries of the 
Prophet : he learned Hebrew to be able to correspond in that 
language. — A.B. 

10. — Slab of sandstone, A.H. 251 : a.d. 855. 
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The reflections which begin the epitaph deserve to be 
recorded : 

* A wonder ! How can a man rejoice when he 
knows that death is certain, 

A wonder I How can a man he sorroivful when 
he believes in destiny. 

A wonder I How can a mail feel safe in this 
world ichen he knows its vicissitudes, — A.B. 

12. — Slab o£ grayish marble with sunken in- 
scription bordered by a chain pattern ; at the top 
a zig-zag line. A. H. 253 : A. D. 867. 

* The style of the text is very pompous. — A.B. 

13.— Marble slab. a. h. 254 : a. d. 868. The 
letters of the inscription are brought into low relief 
by slightly cutting away the background. Hence- 
forward this manner of giving relief to letters is 
found side by side with the system of sinking the 
letters into the stone. 

. 14. — Marble slab with sunken inscription. 
A.H 257 : A.D. 870. 

* The deceased was a descendant of the Caliph Abu Bekr. ~ 
A.B. 
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TULUNIDE PERIOD 
A. D, 870-905. 

16.— Marble slab, bearing an inscription similar 
to that on N° 10, A. h. 260 : a. d. 873. 

The epitaph mentions a descendant of Amr ibn el-Aas, con- 
queror of Egypt. — ^A.B. 

17.— Fragment o£ a marble slab with Cufic 
inscription in short thick letters in strong relief. 

This is a portion of one of two conunemorative tablets placed 
by Ahmed ibn Tulun in his mosque^ built A. D. 876-^. In the 
mosque may be seen a large portion of a like slab attached to 
one of the pillars of the principal liwdn. These slabs were dis- 
covered among the rubbish when the mosque was cleared in 
1890. 

20.T- Large marble slab with an inscription in 
relief mentioning the name of a member of the 
Koreish tribe which was ennobled by the Prophet. 
A. H. 266 ; A. D. 880. (Fig. 2). 

21. ■— Marble slab bearing an inscription more 
skilfully cnt than any on preceding tombstones. The 
text is also continued on the raised border of the 
stone. (Incomplete). A. H. 270 : a. d. 884. 

SECOND ABBASIDE PERIOD. 
A. D. 905 - 934. 

32. — Tombstone in white Egyptian marble from 
the quarries of Abu Quraya : the inscription is 
framed in a moulding, a. h. 303 : a^d. 915* 
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Fig. 2. 

34. — Marble slab with inscription in sunken 
letters roughly exeented. a. h* 309 : A. D. 922. 
The t^xt is bordered on three sides by a wavy line. 

IKSHIDIDE PERIOD. 
A. D. 934 — 969. 
38. r— Lower portion of a marble tombstone with 
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a well executed inscription in sunken letters. 
(Fig. 3). 

The epitaph mentions a Sherif who died the 5th Sh&Mn 
371 (A.D. 952) and whose genealogy ^aseends to Hq^Sein ibtt 
Aly ibn Abu T^leb. — A.B. • • 




Fig. 3. 

39. — Limestone block with sunken Ciific in- 
scription, from Fayum. A. H. 344 : a, d. 955, 
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llie text commemorates the erection of a build- 
ing, as follows : 

* Blessing from God and happiness and prosperity 
to the owner Azhar son of Kauthar^ for what he has 
built out of the bounty of God to him in the year 344. 
— A.B. 

42, — Marble tombstone with smiken inscription 
A. H. 355 : A. D. 965. 

This stone is remarkable for an attempt at orna- 
menting the letters. 

FATIMIDE PERIOD. 
A. D. 969-1171. 

44. — Marble slab with sunken inscription 

roughly executed, a. h. 372 ; A, D. 983. 

The deceased was a grandson of Abu N&was, a famous poet 
of Harun er-Rashld. — A. B. 

46. — Lower part of the marble tombstone of a 
descendant of Ali. a.h. 389 : A.D. 999. 

Broad raised Cufic letters stand out boldly from 
a sunken background. 

47. — Fragment of a marble tombstone to a 
person named Ali. 

Wide ornamental Cufic letters very skilfully 
designed stand out in- high relief. 
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48-52. — Five fragments of a limestone course 
bearing a Gufic inscription in bold relief, the letters 
decorated with foliage. 

These fragments were found in the mosque of el- 
Hakem. This, together with the fact that the 
inscription mentions the title "Alida" used only by 
- Fatimide Caliphs, leaves little doubt that it was a 
commemorative inscription in the name of the 
Caliph el-Hakem.' He reigned from a. D. 996 to 
1021. The following is the inscription : 

* Of what was ordered to be made hy {el-Hakem hi 
Amr) Jllah, Commander of the faithful ; may the 
hlessings of God he upon him and upon his pure 
ancestors, — A.B. 

54. — Tombstone in sandstone A. H. 412 : A. D. 
1021. 

* A curious fact in this iuvscriptiou is that the name of the 
Coptic month Hato-r accompanies the year of the Hijra. — A.B. 

56. — Cufic inscription in red resinous stucco 
inlaid in marble and forming a band. 
From the mosque of Sayeda Nafissa. 

'cy^\ J\ <--^jj -i^ J^ 4^, (^t L?) ^J\ jj<J\ -0)1 ^ 

In the name of God the merciful, the compassionate^ 
{this is what was ordered) to he made hy the servant 
and friend of God, Ahu el-Maimun Ahd {el-Megid), 
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* The title of Abu el-Maimfin having been borne only by the 
Caliph el-Hafez the construction to which this refers must (iate 
from the first half of the sixth century of the Hijra. The 
Caliph el-Hafez reigned from 1130 to 1149. — A.B. 

In this inscription the terminal stroke of certain 
Cufic letters is turned up and brought higher than 
the letters themselves. This peculiarity is worthy 
of note as it constitutes one of the characteristic 
features of Fatimide calligraphy ; very rare before 
their time its use becomes general under this 
dynasty. Other examlpes may be seen on the 
inscribed columns. 

58. — Marble bearing an epitaph in sunken 
Cufic letters, a.h. 462: a.d. 10G9. The text is 
prolonged on to the raised border. 

60. — Diorite slab with an inscription formed 
by lightly picking out the background, a. h. 436 : 
A.D. 1045. This method of work was always resort- 
ed to when the material was very hard. Compare 
Nos. 61, 63, 65. 

61 and 61 a. — Lower portions of two tomb- 
stones in serpentine marble, one bearing the date 
A.H. 426 : A. D. 1034, and the other a. h. 430 : a. d. 
1038. 

Found on the Island of Emeralds in the Red Sea and pre- 
sented to the Museum by Commander Gaunt, R.N., 1902. 

62. — Marble slab with Cufic inscription com- 
memorating the foundation of an edifice erected by 
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order of the Fatimide Caliph el Hafez who reigned 
A.H. 524-544 : A.D. 1130-1149.1 

(oJci^) . . .^Vi jf^ jb ^^ <>^LU1 -ClT ^j -ulc -il 

* This is what was ordered to be made by our lord 
and master el- Imam Hafez li Dm Allah^ Com- 
mander of the faithful, may the blessings of God be 
upon him and upon his pure ancestors^ by the hand 

of his slave the Kmir Gomx)shtekin eUHcifezi, 

— A.B. 

AYUBIDE PERIOD. 

The great political revolution which caused the^ 
power to pass from Fatimides to Ayubides was felt 
in every branch of social life ; even the style of 
handwriting was changed. From this period 
Naskhi writing with flexible . lines replaces the 
Cufic. 

63. — Tombstone in diorite with an inscription 
in Ayubide Naskhi (^) a. h. 567 : A. d. 1172. The 
new style of writing in this its first manifestation 
is far from rivalling the Cufic which had been made 
so ornamental ; but it improved greatly under the 



(*) We adopt the terms Ayubide naskhi and Mamluke 
naskhi frona the Corpn* inscrlj?tionum arahiearum of Vaa 
Berchem. 
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Mamluke Sultans, who used it lavishly in their 
sumptuous edifices. 

♦This stone is not remarkable for its paleographic value alone; 
thejtext is very pompous and alludes to some person styled 
*^Sultan", but unknown to history. "The Sultan, the most mag- 
nificent, the ornament of religion, the glory of Islam and the 
Moslems, etc.". — A.B. 

64. — Marble slab with inscription in Ayubide 
naskhi, mentioning the construction of a building 
by order of Sultan Salah ed-Din. A. H. 583 : A. D. 
1187-8. (Fig. 4). 




Fig. 4. 



riff. 4. 

Although the slab is incomplete the part of the 
text which remains is comprehensible. 
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. , . . J>-Vl jlmJI (> Ju-j) ^AUljit ir^\j LJjII 

oy\r ^ "^1/ jL-u-jjii uu^_^Li jo.i[ lyiir 

* This is wlidt teas ordered to he made hy the august 
lord^ the king, the coiujueror^ victor over the servants 

of the Cross, Saldh ed-Dunia wa ed-I)hi*^ • . • 

Abu el'Muzaffar Yusef son of the august 

Ayuh {nominated) to its construction and 

establishment the emir and general tlie 

slave of the Commander of the faithful, Aim Say ed 
Karaja (S) hi the year 683, — A.B. 

This marble was found at Alexandria in the wall of the town 
near Bab ISidra attached to the school of the Reverend Salesian 
Fathers, who presented it to the Museum in 1898. 

65. — Tombstone in serj^entine with naskhi 
inscription skilfully traced and executed. The 
vowel points, with the letters are supplied are 
extremely remarkable. A three-leaved arch rest- 
ing on columns and having a lamp suspended from 
its apex serves as a frame to the inscription. 

Found in the town of Kos in Upper Egypt and dated 589. 
(A.D. 1193). 

* While in this inscription the vowel points are marked for 
every syllable, in No. (53 only those are marked which are 
indispensable. There is another connection between the two 
stones ; the Abu Sadah el-Murafag named on No. 63 must 
have been the father or uncle ot the lady whose grave was 
marked by No. 65. The sculptors' names are signed ; they 
Are Abd er-Rahman and his nephew Mohammed. — A.B. 
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PERIOD 

OF THE TURCOMAN MAMLUKES 

A. H. 648-784. A. D. 1250-1382. 

73. — Marble tombstone with naskhi inscription. 
A. H. 661 : A. D. 1263. 

74. — Limestone with an inscription. 

s From the -mosque of Sultan Zdher Beybars I, built in 667 
(A. D. 1268) to the north of Cairo and now in ruins. This 
mosque is of great archaBological importance. 

75. — Gray marble bearing a few letters of 
Bismillah. C) 

From the small cemetery near the bridge of Abu 
Menagga at Kaliub. 

The bridge of Abu Menagga derives its name from the canal 
over which it is built and which was dug by order of the 
Vizier el-Afdal under the supervision of Abu Menagga. The 
bridge was built by Beybars I (1260-77) and reconstructed by 
Kaitbay (1468-96). 

During the work of consolidation recently undertaken we 
had an opportunity of carefully studying this monument, so 
that we are able to state that very little remains of the original 
structure, Kaitbay having almost entirely rebuilt it. This is 
. confirmed by the inscriptions on three large medallions on the 
«outh side of the bridge. The vestiges of the first building are 
the lions (N® 129 in the Second hall is one) and a great number 
■of inscribed marble fragments which the villagers have used 
to build their tombs in the cemetery mentioned. The ornamenta- 

(1) This is the phrase ^J\ ja-Jll ^\ ^-i "In the name of 
Allah, the merciful, the compassionate", which is often on the 
lips of the pious Moslem. 
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tJon of the letters establishes incontrovertibly that this frag- 
ment contains part of an inscription dating from the second 
half of the thirteenth century. Other characters engraved on a 
lighter-coloured marble (see N® 98) may be identified as an 
inscription of KaJitbay. We conclude that these two different 
series of fragments ai-e parts of the records with which each 
Sultan had inscribed his work. 

77. — Marble slab with epitaph in the name of 
Alam ed-Din Sangar Jokandari, (mace-bearer). 

Slabs with raised borders like the present were 
originally altars in Coptic churches. They were 
frequently employed as tombstones by Moslems. (*) 

78. — A large part of a frieze with an inscrip- 
tion constituting a house as 'wakf to the profit of 
the mosque erected by the Emir Sangar el-GauIi 
(died A. H. 745 : A. D. 1344) and bearing his name. 

This inscription in Mamluke naskhi was carved 
on the course above the corbel-stones which sup- 
ported the first storey of the house. (^) 

PERIOD 
OF THE CIRCASSIAN MAMLUKES. 

A. H. 784 - 923 : a. d. 1382 - 1517. 

87-90. — Marble fragments from the mosijue of 
Aitomash. A. H. 785 : a. d. 1383. 



(1) See on this subject "//'Z /rZrtr/f>/w? r// Salonn colV Egitto'- 
by Strzygowski in the Bulletbio di Archeulogia e Storm Dal- 
mata. 190K 

(*) See page 60, N^ 10. Reports of the Commission for the 
preservation of monuments of Arab art. 
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The naskhi inscription mentions the title o£ el- 
Ostadar (majordomo). The rounded letters and 
their decoration are worthy of remark. 

90. — Lintel of a doorway with an inscription in 
very ornamental Cufic. 

In the name of God^ may the will of God he done. 
There is no strength hut in God, 

91, 92 — 
Inscribed frag* 
ments from the 
mosque of Sul- 
tan Barkuk, in 

the town of 
Cairo. Fig. 5. 
93.— Small 

marble slab ■)■ ■■■iZiMP^'^iM'i^'Agr ^ >// 

showing the ■ '^^"^^^E^al^Ho P^^^ ^ ^ 

" Bismillah " in Fig. 6. 

beautiful naskhi characters. 

Found in the tomb-mosque of Sultan Barkuk. A. D. 1392-99. 

94. — Lintel of the minhar (stone pulpit) of the 
ruined mosque of Sudun Mir Zada (^). 

The first line of the inscription is taken from the 
Koran ; the second is the following : 

(A) See on this mosque the historical notes with plates in the 
Report of the Commission for 1903. 
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Ordered the establishment of this Messed place he 
who is in need of God, Smlun Mir Zdda^ in the year 
806. (a. d. 1403). 

95. — Medallion with an inscription referring 
to the construction o£ the mosque of Sheikh el-Han- 
afi built by him in a. h. 817 : A. D. 1414. 

97. — Marble fraoment with part of an inscrip- 
tion in naskhi referring to the construction of a 
building dedicated by the Sultan Kaitbay. A. H. 
873 — 901 : A. D. 14(18 — 1495. 

Found in the mosque of Barkiik at ( -airo. 

98. — Large fragment of white marble with a 
few letters, most probably from the time of Kait- 
bay. 

See the note to exhibit N"" 75. 

99. — One face of the cenotaph of a lady named 
Bashmalik, daughter of Musa, and her children. 
A. H. 908 : A. D. 1502. Workmanship indifferent. 

When built of stone these cenotaphs are called 
tarkiha : when of w^ood falnit, 

100. — Large limestone medallion bearing in 
three lines the following texts : 

In the middle. 

Power and might to our lord the Sultan el Aslir- 
raf {most noble). 
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Above. 

Abu en-JVasr "Kansu el-Ghuri. 
Below. 

May his victory be enhanced. 

This large medallion comes from the Old Cairo 
-aqueduct, erected by Sultan el-Ghuri in A. H. 911 : 
A. D. 1505, commonly but erroneously attributed to 
Saladin. Such medallions are very frequent after 
the beginning of the fourteenth century ; they are 
carved either on freestone or marble. Not only do 
they adorn buildings but also other objects of any 
material whatever. The form of words is always 
the same, changing only the name of the Sultan. 
This praise of the Sultan does not necessarily mean 
that the edifice or other object was constructed for 
him, for it is often found upon buildings founded 
by some one or other of his officers or subjects. 

TURKISH PERIOD. 

1517. 

With the Turkish occupation of the country the 
style of writing changes once more. It now becomes 
"Sulus", of long letters with wide spaces between 
them. Attention is no longer paid to the character 
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of the medium employed, as had been done in 
former periods ; the sculptor is content with repro- 
ducing on the stone or marble the usual caligraphy 
on paper. The workmanship is rarely excellent. 

106. — Large marble tombstone bearing the 
name of ly^s, a Turkish general who lived in Egypt 
A.H.992. A.D. 1594. ' 

The most strikingly Turkish feature of this mo- 
nument is the smooth band which frames each line 
of the writing. 

107., — Marble inscribed in the Turkish lan- 
guage and in Persian lettres to commemorate re- 
pairs made to the Old Cairo aqueduct by the Turk- 
ish governor Mohammed Pasha. 

The numerical value of the hist lieniisticli "This aqueduct 
Avas repaired by Mohammed Pasha ' j^ives the date 1134 (A.D. 
1772).— A.B. 

108-9. — Sun-dials ; the first in marble, dated 
1163 (a. d. 1750) ; the second in limestone, dated 
1183 (a. d. 1770). N^ 108 bears the following in- 
scription : 

"This is a perfected sun-dial without a rival. The designer 
and mathematician who made it is the glorious Vizir.'' 

The date of its construction may be read in the words 
'•The Vizir of Egypt brought it to perfection"', the nlmierical 
value of which (!orresponds to the date on tlie sun-dial. 
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The same vizir sert up other sun-dials, notably in the 
mosque of el-Azhar and in a convent in the cemetery of 
Kaitbay.— A.B. 

110. — Slab commemorating the erection of a 
fountain, a. h. 1181. a. d. 1767. 

The letters of the inscription show how Turkish Sulus had 
already developed. 

111. — Slab commemorating the visit of Mo- 
hammed AH Pasha to his Selahdar (principal ar- 
mour bearer), on the occasion of the inauguration 
of a building raised by the latter in 1231, a.d. 1816. 

The language is Turkish. 

112-116. — Parts of marble cenotaphs sculp- 
tured and gilt. Thirteenth century of the Hijra : 
nineteenth century. 

Objects exhibited in the centre of the Hall. 

118. — Long bar of marble having on its three 
faces Cufic inscriptions in relief. Judging by the 
character of the letters this is from a Fatimide ce- 
notaph, of which it formed the top of one side. 

The following pieces are nearly all Shawdhed or 
gravestones, similar to those described at iSrst ; 
they differ from them only by their cylindrical or 
prismatic form. Most of them had previously been 
used in ancient buildings. 

119r.l26. — Steles of the Fatimide period. 
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127-133. — Steles of the Ayiibide period for 
perhaps late Fatimide). 

128. — The inscription mentions "The young 
people Harraun and Hassan, recently married, 
children of Ali : they died the 3rd. Ragab 575" 
A. D. 1176.— A,B. 

This monument therefore dates from the begin- 
ning of the Ayubide period, which explains the 
Fatimide character of the letters. 

129. — Tombstone, interesting because of its 
ornamentation. 

132. — Large columnar tombstone covered on 
one side with an inscription in beautiful Mamluke 
naskhi characters in relief, and on the other side 
with sunk phrases and ornaments. 

The long text details the high qualities and piety of Sheikh 
Abu el- Abbas Ahmed ed-Darir (the blind) el Balansi (from 
Valencia), who died during the last days of the month Shaw^l, 
the Monday, at the time of the noontide prayer, in the year 
623 (A. D. 1226).— A.B. 

134. — Tombstone dating from the period of 
the Mamluke Sultans. 

135-138. — Slabs worked on both sides, show- 
ing their repeated use. 

135. — Marble bearing on one side a Cufic 
sunken inscription and on the other an inscription 
in Ayubide naskhi. 
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* The first inscription is an epitaph of the year A. H. 366 : 
A.D. 976. The naskhi inscription alludes to the construction of 
a college by Saladin beside the tomb of Imam esh-Shafai at the 
request of Sheikh el-Muaffek Abu el-Muaflfek el-Khabushfiti in 
A.H. 675 : A.D. 1172. — A.B. 

138. — Freestone, having on one side a Coptic 
ornament and on the other an epitaph in Cufic 
characters. 

138 a. — Large marble tombstone, having on 
one side a Latin epitaph bearing the date 1638 and 
on the other side an Arabic inscription in modern 
naskhi characters commemorating the foundation 
of a fountain, sehtl, by an emir named Mustapha. 

In the Arabic text, af fcer praising the founder, 
the year of the foundation, A. H. 1064 (a. d. 1653-4) 
is, fixed by a chronogram in the last hemistich, 
meaning "May God give him to drink from the 
river Kauthar" (one of the rivers of Paradise). 
The date 1064 is also inscribed in figures in the 
middle of the last register. 

The Latin inscription on the other side is sur- 
mounted by the armorial bearings of the deceased, 
and occupies the lower half of a field surrounded 
by bas-reliefs in renaissance style. (^) 

(i) The Kev. Father Lagier, professor at the College de la 
Sainte Famille. Cairo, to whose kindness we owe this transla- 
tion, remarks that the Santo Seguezzi of the epitaph must be 
the author of a work preserved in the Khedivial library and 
entitled " Estat des revenus d'Egypte, par le Sieur Santo 
Seguezzi, 1635". 
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Illustrissimo D. D. 
Santo Seguezzio 
Hierosol3rmitani 
Ordinis Equiti 
Meritissimo. Nee non 
Sancti Michaelis a 
ChristiaDissimo regt- 

Gratiose creato. 

Gallorum, Angloruiu 

Atque Belgarum in 
Tota Aegypti regione 

Consulatum integri 
(lerenti : et in regiu 
Memphi Feliciter 
Occumbenti IV Febniarii 
Anno Domini MDCXXXVIII 
^Etatis suae xxxxxvi. Filius 
Alexander Marmoreis 
Titulis dicavit 



The most illustrious lord 

Santo Seguezzi 

a most worthy knight 

of the order of 

Jerusalem, created 

also a knight of the 

order of Saint Michael by the 
favour 

of the Most Christian King 
(of France). 

Having exercised with integ- 
rity 

the oflBice of Consul for 

France England and the Ne- 
therlands 

in all Egypt 

he died happily in the 

royal town of Memphis 

on the fourth of February 

A. D. 1638 

aged fifty-six years. 

His son Alexander dedicated 

this inscription upon marble. 



Presented to the Museum by Arthur d'Alban, 
British Consul at Cairo, 1904. 

139-151. — Tombstones of the Turkish period, 
from A. D. 1517. 

The tombstones of the Turkish period are dis- 
tinguished by the turban which almost always 
adorns the top of the column : see some interesting 
specimens in N"*' 161-171. Tombstones marking 
<i:raves of women usually bear sculptured garlands, 
emblematic of tresses. 

Hi). — Tombstone in the name of Zuleika 
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wife of general Ibrahim Bey, '^at present sheikh el- 
balad" ; she died Friday, 28th Moharrem, 1216 : 
A. D. 1800. 

The history of this lady may be read in the chronicles of the 
French expedition under Napoleon Bonaparte. 

152-160. — Parts of cenotaphs in freestone. 

161-171. — Turbans for tombstones : Turkish 
period. 

172. — Bniss lantern made in two parts. The 
lower iKirt is in the form of a tray with sockets ; 
it is attached by six chains to the dome which is of 
o^^enwork and is surmountetl by the crescent. 
Twelve arms to wirry additional lamps are attached 
at \';irious iwints. 

On the dome may Ih^ seen circles inscribed with 
the praise of Sultan Hassan: 

Pofcrr iUul iniiiki io onr lonl //i«* Sultan Hassan 
9im or JAiAdiNiiW. 



THE SECOND HALL. 

8Tl>XE .\XD MARBLE BEARING 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS, 

^r'j*:- I. Vi. ti . : ihr^ First an-i ihf Siv,Mvi H:»::>>. 

1*23, — Toml^stom^ of the tirst centuries after 
iho Hi'nu >:mr.ar to tho>e in the tirst halL bat 
Tx^nwrk:*! It Sv rt^a>*>n of their iitw rarivm : the d%- 
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signs represent the earliest Moslem ornamentation 
of stone and marble. 

4. — Marble. The inscription is framed by a pair 
of columns supporting a semicircular arch ; a floral 
design occupies each tympanum (the triangular 
space between the arch and the angle). 

17. — The upper part of the slab bears a contin- 
uous trail of foliage as a border. (Fig. 6). 




Fig. 6. 

24. — Marble slab sculptured with acanthus 
leaves. 

The leaves are cut with much skill despite their 
want of relief, making us think it is Christian work 
executed in Moslem style. 

5'ound in the mosque of Ahmed ibn Tulun. 
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26. — Angle of a limestone coving bearing a 
sculptured trail of foliage and an eagle with out- 
spread wings. (Fig. 7). Found in the Babesh-Sha- 
rieh quarter of Cairo. 




Fi" 



* Tlie vigorous eiittiug of tlie ornaiiii^nt and the character of 
the foliage bring this fragment into close relation with N"« 48..")2 
of the first hall and enable n.; to clasHify it among the works of 
the tenth or the eleventh century. 

27. — Fragment from the Bab Zueihi (rate, 
built 1087-1091. 

The ornament sculptiuvd in this piece of limestone is in- 
teresting both in character and execution. 

28. — Tracery window in granite, from the 
ruined tomb of Seit! el-Yazal. This tracery is 
remarkable not only by its design, ])ut by the date 
w^hich it bears, A. H. GIO : A. D. 1213, and by the 
words i|.*U-4r^Jf The loork of Mi ilief/ curved 

on the block in naskhi letters. 

31-39. — Marbles. Panels from the marble- 
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wainscot of the inner walls of the mosque built by 
the Emir Serghatmash, in Cairo a.h. 757 : a.d.1356. 

A curious fact is the diversity in the character of these 
sculptures, all coming from the same building. No. 36 shows 
a fretted arabesque ; in No. 38 the foliage is plain. No. 34 
bears flowers in a beautiful design ; the ornaments on the disk 
No. 39 ( Fig. 8 ) are of remarkable character and execution ; 
finally the principal field of No. 37 in addition to floral orna- 
ment shows vases, hands holding stems, and figures of birds 
all blending into admirable beauty. 







Fig. 8. 

40. — This panel, on which the ornaments much 
resemble those of N" 37, very probably came also 
from the mosque of Serghatmash. 
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41. — Sculptured slab from the prayer-niche 
(mihrab) of the Badrieh mosque in the S^lhieh 
quarter of the town. This mosque was built by- 
Nasser ed-Din ibn Mohammed Bedr el-Abbasi, who 
died A.H. 768 : a.d 1357. 

The sculpture represents a lamp flanked by two candles. 
On the lamp is an inscription. 

God is the light of the heavens and the earth. 

See on this text the note to the inscriptions on the lamps 
in enamelled glass. 

48 - 70. — Fragments of marble of the yellow 
local description coming from the mosque of 
Muaiad, a. d. 1416 - 20. These fragments display a 
multitude of ornaments. 

N" 64 had previously been part of a Roman 
building, perhaps a temple ; one side bears a mask, 
and a female figure between two garlands. 

71. — Stone with curved surface, very probably 
from a prayer-niche. The floral ornaments of hand- 
some design are lightly cut in the stone, painted, 
and gilded. 

72-3. — Slabs of red and green porphyry having 
served as panels in a wainscot. 

80. — Piece of a marble window frame, with 
rough and uncouth ornaments. 
This piece dates from the eighteenth century 
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when Western style exercised direct inflnence on 
Egyptian work. The sebil of Sultan Mustafa, a.d. 
1750, near the mosque of Saida Zeinab, is a very 
instructive example. 

84. — Side of a cenotaph. Sheaves of flowers 
rise from vases which are separated by medallions : 
all the ornaments are gilt. Nineteenth century. 

86. — Yellowish sandstone with ornaments : a 
trace of gilding. 

89-114. — Fragments of marble or stone hav- 
ing served as panels in wainscots. The greater 
number have retained their inlaid decoration either 
of hard material or resinous stucco. 

90. — White marble, inlaid with black stucco 
and blue enamel. From the mosque of Aitumush, 
built in the fourteenth century. 

90 a. — Half of a tympanum treated in the same 
manner as the preceding example. From the 
prayer-niche in the mosque of Sudun Mir Zada a.h. 
806. A.D.1403. 

91. — Part of an arch, panelled in black and 
wliite marble. From the mosque of Aitumush, as 
No. 90. 

91 a. — Part of an arch built of white marble and 
red and gray stone. The artistic and character- 
istic manner in which the stones are keyed together 
deserves special notice. On the keystone is sculp- 
tured the name of Allah. From the mosqu© of 
Sudun Mir Zada, as 90 a. 
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1)2-95. — Small three-leaved arches having served 
to ornament prayer-niches. 

96-97. — Limestone inlaid with letters in black 
stone, part of a frieze in the shoulder of a doorway 
in the mosque of Kadi Abd el-Fakhri, known as 
the Gama el-Banat ; built in 1418. 

98. — Frieze in white marble, inlaid with resin- 
ous stucco in red and black. The design is sym- 
metrical on a horizontal axis. 

From the fountain of Kaitbay, built in the Saliba quarter 
trowards the end of the fifteenth century. 

99. — A beautiful design in resinous black 
stucco on white marble. From a frieze in the Kidj- 
mas mosque, A.D. 1481. (Fig. 9). 




Fig. 9. 

114. — Dark gray stone of local origin, inlaid 
with letters of white marble. 

115-131. — Stone with armorial bearings: 
figures of animals or other symbols. 

The u>e of armorial bparing.s was not uncommon among the 
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Moslems. The sovereigns had emblems like the lion, the ea^le, 
the fleur-de-lis ; the emirs assumed signs relating to their offices. 
Thus the cup-bearer bore a cup, the armour-bearer a swoid, the 
taster a small table, etc. 

115. — Tympanum of a limestone doorway 
bearing two lions facing each other. 

Found by Herz Bey during excavations near Burg el-Zafar, 
and presented by him to the Museum. 

116-117. — Slabs of white marble bearing 
heraldic figures on a shield : above, an eagle with 
outspread wings ; below^ a chalice. 

Found in the bath in the demolished wakf Aisha 
el-Hammamieh atDarb el-Gamamiz,Oairo.(Fig.lO). 




Fig 10. 
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118. '-^ Stone bearing a sword as a heraldic 
symbol. 

Fi^om the tomb-mosque of the Emir el-Kebir, 
A.D. 1505 (Tombs of the Caliphs). 

119 - 120. — A fine ornament surrounds a 
medallion on which is represented a cup beneath a 
bar ; the emblems are inlaid in red stone. Taken 
from a modern house in Cairo. 

122. — A long marble slab bearing four fishes in 
low relief. 

From the el-Muaiad iiios<iue. 

123. — Slab of sculptured marble. The upper 
field bears the words ^-Wl plLLJl tJie exalted Sultan: 
in the lower field are two dragons back to back. 

This slab was found attached to the cenotaph of 
Sultan el-Muaiad. 

126. — A mosque cut in relief on a block of 
stone. (Turkish period). 
Given by the Rev. Silesian Fathers of Alexandria, in 19CK). 

127 - 8. — Lions carved in high relief. The 
manner in which the muscles and the mane are 
indicated is suggestive of Fatimide bronzes. 

These two figures were taken from the wakf esh-Shamashergi 
garden in the Husseinieh quarter of Cairo, where they were 
known to the people by the names of Lion and Hyena (sab 
wa dab). 

129. — Figure of a lion from the bridge of Abu 
Menagga, north of Cairo. See N^ 75, First Hall. 
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132-155. — Marble jars with corresponding 
stands. 

These jars were always placed in a niche in the 
corridor leading to the inside of a mosque. Accord- 
ing to Prise d'Avennes they served to contain the 
water required for the ablutions of persons of high 
rank. But considering that their place was always 
in the taker (pure) portion of the mosque, and that 

their Arab name zeer 
is employed for a ves- 
sel holding drinking- 
water, it appears to us 
much more probable 
that they were used to 
provide water for the 
thirsty (^). The stands, 
kelga^ usually roughly 
imitate a turtle with 
one or two heads : the 
decorative design is ge- 
nerally a Cufic inscrip- 
Ition or chimerical fi- 
gures. 

^ 132.— White marble 
jar covered with ara- 
besques. At the height 
of the handles the 
phrase, 




Fig. 11. 



irbj.c eternal 



(1) See an article on Moslem Art by the Author in the " Gra- 
zett« des Beaux Arts," Paris, 1902. 
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strength^ is four times repeated in Cufic letters. 
The base is adorned with sculptured fishes. 

Found in the house of Princess Tatar el-Hegazieh, daughter 
of Sultan Mohammed ibn Kalaun ; she died A. D. 1359.(Fig.U). 

135-7. — Jars of white marble, fifteenth century. 
At the level of the handles is engraved the follow- 
ing inscription : 

j^-viOii oiuji L'V 'JjUi j^i \'>xx^y)\ iJ^ JiJ\ 

Dedicated this jar to this blessed fountain our lord 
the Sultan the most nolle king Abu en-Nasr Kait- 
hay : may his victory be exalted through Mohammed 
and his descendants. 

156-189. — Pedestals, shafts, and capitals of 
columns. 

Many of these were not of Arab cutting ; they 
were taken from edifices constructed by other races, 
and were made use of by Moslem builders. 

156. — Egyptian capital in white nummulitic 
stone from Om Dormanah, bearing traces of paint- 
ing and gilding applied when it was a second time 
nmde use of in the mosque of el-Mardani. 

157-159. — Corinthian capitals. Those number- 
ed 158 and 159 are very much broken ; they came 
from the mosque el-Mardani. 

160-164. — Byzantine capitals. On No. 160 is a 
cross. In Nos. 162-4 the foliage is very deeply cut. 
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167-8. — Capitals in sandstone, painted red and 
gilt ; Arab work imitating the Corinthian style ; 
This is the reason why the acanthus leaves hawe 
such low relief. 

From the mosque of the Emir Kussun, where 
they crowned the columns that flanked the prayer- 
niche. 

169-172. — (yapitals or bases. 
This form represents^ the most ancient type of 
Arab capital. 

175-185. — Small columns coming from mosques 
or fountains where they occupied the sides of 
prayer-niches. 

175-6. — Two slender columns in serpentine 
marble : the shafts are ribbed and the capital bears 
a sculptured cross, proof of its Christian origin. 

From the mosque of the Emir Kussun es-Saki, 
fourteenth century. 

These two columns flanked the niche of prayer in this splen- 
did mosque, which has now almost entirely disappeared. 

177-8. — White marble shafts in octagonal form 
with varied ornamentation. 

From buildings erected by Sultan Kaitbay at 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

The fountain which contained these two shafts was a part of 
the incomparable group of buildings raised by this Sultan in 
the neighbourhood and to the south of the el-Azhar mosque. 

182-3. — Shafts similar to the preceding. 
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From the small ruined mosque of Shams ed-Din, 
Sharia es-Saadat, Cairo. 

The stalactites on the capital cause these columns to be clas- 
sified among those of pure Arab style, in addition to the exhi- 
bits Nos. 169 to 172. 

186-7. — Two shafts of antique marble columns 
bearing an inscription to Sultan Kai'tbay engraved 
in Mamluke.naskhi letters. 

Ordered to establish this mosque the Sultan el Ma- 
lek el-Ashraf Abu en-Nasr KaUbay, May his 
victory be exalted.— K,^. 

From the mosque built at Fayum by Sultan Mohammed, 
son of Kaitbay, in the name of his mother. (^) 

188-189. — Pedestals of antique capitals from the 
mosque of Abu Seud at Old Cairo. 

190-191. — Two marble keystones having the 
face sculptured with ornaments. The interval be- 
tween the designs was originally filled with some 
other material, probably black stone. 

192. — Block of marble found at the bottom of 
the Rodah Kilometer during its clearance. On one 
side is engraved in Arabic \ A ^jV»jasr^\ \ ^ \ © -^ 
Year 1216 Hijra, 18 cubits. On the other AN IX 
RP.F. (Year 9 of the French Republic). 

See on this mosque the notice No. 119 in the Report for 
1891 of the Commission for the preservation of monuments of 
Arab art. 
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l_ . ; 

This stone dates from the French Expedition to 
Egypt. 

193. — Ijamp, tannur, in cast bronze, pierced 
into openwork and chiselled, decorated with orna- 
ments and inscriptions. 

The form of the lamp is an octagonal prism : it 
is arranged to carry 110 lights. 

The inscriptions are in praise of Sultan Hassan. 

From the mosque of Sultan Plassjm. foiu-teenth century. 



THE THIRD HALL. 

MARBLES, MOSAIC, AND PLASTER. 

1-7. — Salsahils, — The salsabil is a flat marble 
sill sculptured all over its surface and used in a 
niche of the public fountains. The water, before 
arriving at the small basins behind the railings 
' but accessible to the possers-by, flows over these 
sills to be cooled by contact with the air. The sill 
is always sculptured in ripples, so as to augment 
the surface passed over by the water. 

2. — Salsabil in white marble. The border is 
interesting by reason of a series of animials sculp- 
tured in it with remarkable skill. (Fig. 12). 

From the sebil of Sultan Farag, situated in front of the Bab 
Eueila gate and dating from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 
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5, — Large fragment of a salsabil found in the 
ruined mosque of Sudun Mir Zada. That the stone 
had formerly 
served another 

purpose is 
shown by the 
curious fore- 
part of a bull 
sculptured on 

the reverse 
side. 

6. — Salsabil 

in fragments, 

found among 
rubbish re- 
moved from 

a room in the 

el-Ghuri tomb. 

8-10. — 

Well-mouths. 

8.— Mouth 
of a well in 
marble, note- 
worthy on ac- 
count of two different heraldic symbols sculptured 
on the lower band. The sign of the djukanddr, 
master of the game of polo, occurs once ; that of 
the gashankir, taster, three times. 

From the ruined palace of the Emir Yushbak, 1475. 




Fig. 12. 
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10. — A Byzantine capital, bored to form a 
well-mouth. 

From the mosque of Zein ed-Din at Darb el-Gammamiz. 
Cairo. 

11-17. — Basins and spouts of fountains. 

12. — Centre-piece of a fountain, bearing an in- 
scription in Mamluk naskhi. 

From the mosque of Barkuk in Cairo. 

The inscription is in verse and expresses a wish on behalf of 
the proprietor of the fountain ; 
"May you live always in perfect health and prosperity ". a.b. 

13. — Marble basin bordered above with stalactites 
and having its tbree sides decorated with flowers 
and cypress trees : on the principal face is an in- 
scription in the name of Ahmed Agha with date 
1057 : A.D. 1642. 

From the mosque of Aksunkur el-Farakani. 

18. — Portion of a minbar in white marble in- 
laid with coloured stones. 

From the mosque of el-Khatiri at Bulak. A.H. 737 : A.D. 1336. 
Stone pulpits are rare prior to the Turkish period. The minhar 
of el-Khatiri is praised for its beauty by the historian el- 
Makrizi. 

19-31. — Mosaics. 

19. Octagonal tablet. The black marble on a 
white ground forms an inscription. 

From the moeque of Sayeda Nefisa. 
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This style of writing, formed of rods of varying 
length, is called Square Cnfic. 
From the mosque of Sayeda Nefisa. 

21. — Panel inlaid with varions kinds of marble 
and with mother-of-pearl. 

From the tomb-chamber of the mosque of Sultan 
Kalaun, a. d. 1285. 

22. — Oblong panel 
of very delicate mosaic. 
(Fig. 13). 

Similar mosaics exist 
in the tomb-mosque of 
Sultan Barsbay (tombs 
of the Caliphs). It is 
possible that this panel 
came from thence. 

Pres^ented by M. I. Parvi.s, 
1903. 

23. — Panel with a 
pattern of arches in 
close mosaic. Restored, 

Presented by M. I. Parvis, 
1903. 

25-27.— Mosaic tym- 
panum, formed of red 
and black stone, mo- ^^' ^^' 

ther-of-pearl and turquoise-blue enamel. 

28-30. — Mural mosaics from a small house for- 
merly belonging to the waJcfeX Magharba. 
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In N** 28 the square field contains in square Cufic the trad- 
itional formula " There is no God but God and Mohammed is 
his apostle", 

31. — Part of a pavement of various kinds of 
marble. From a sebil attached to the el Mahmu- 
dieh mosque which belongs to the Turkish period. 

32. — Unbaked brick from a tomb at Ai'n Sira. 
(See on the objects found in these tombs the Intro- 
duction, page XXIII.) 

Unbaked bricks were much employed in building both by 
Copts and Moslems. 

It may be remembered that the first walls round Cairo were 
built of unbaked bricks. 

33-35. — Plaster. 

33-34. — Decoration of the walls in the mosque 
of Ahmpd ibn Tulun : primitive style of Arab Art 
in Egypt. 

35. — Capital of an engaged column from the 
same mosque. (Fig. 14). 

This column dates from the time when the Arab 
style was in process of formation, so we see that the 
character of the ornamentation avoids pronounced 
relief. There can be no doubt that this capital is 
an imitation of the Corinthian, but it is very in- 
teresting to remark how the Arab craftsman has 
flattened the ends of the leaves under the abacus 
instead of making them project boldly in the Greek 
manner. The base of the column, in this case a 
moulding, is also in imitation of antique pedestals. 
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36. — Fragment of the inscriptional frieze from 
beneath the ceiling of the mosque of el-Hakem. 
A.D. 1012. 




Fig. 14. 

37. — A tracery window cut from a slab of 
X)laster and formed of a Cufic inscription richly 
decorated with floral ornaments. From the mosque 
of Saleh Telaia, a.d. 1160. 

38. — Panel with floral ornamentation. 

39-46. — Eight fragments of sculptured plaster, 
showing parts of an inscription in Cufic letters. 
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Fig. 15. 



N® 43 is shown in 
Fig. 15. Details of 
a window-setting in 
the mosque o£ SuK 
tan el-Kamel, built 
A. I). 1224. 

The ruins of the mos- 
que of the Ayubide Sul- 
tan el-Kamel, nephew of 
Saladin, are situated in 
the Sharia en-Nahhasin 
at Cairo and rest upon 
a part of the founda- 
tions of the small west- 
ern castle of the Filti- 
Hiides. Q) 

47. — Alargenum- 
ber of fragments of 
tracery-windows, 
embedded in a slab 
of plaster. 

Found in the sill 
of a window in the 
tomb -mosque of I- 
mam esh - ShafFaiV 
built by Sultan el- 
Kamel who reigned 
from 1218-1238. 



(9 See Introduction, page xxxvii. See also the essay by the 
author on this mosque in the Keports of the Commission,. 
appendix to the number for 1904. 
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The Moorish character of these fragments is even more pro- 
nounced than in those numbered 37-46. 

48-50. — Tracery windows cut through slabs 
of plaster. 

48 is from the mosque of Sundun Mir Zada. 

51-57. — Tracery windows in cut plaster with 
panes of coloured glass. 

51 and 52 are from the mosque el-Mardani. 

These windows are made on the old system ; those under, 
the following numbers are of the newer system with panes of 
Tery thin glass. (*) 

53. — Upper part of a window taken from the 
mosque of Emir Inal el-Atabeki, A. d. 1392. 

54. — A beautiful window from the mosque of 
Emir Kidjmas, chief armour-bearer of Sultan Kai't- 
bay. (Fig. 16). 

End of the fifteenth century, n 

55. — Two hexagonal windows from a demo- 
lished tomb attached to the tomb-inosque of Imam 
esh-Shafai*. 

56-7. — Windows of recent centuries, made with 
imported glass. 

58-62. — Burned bricks. 

58. — Bricks forming a vase. From the mosque 
Aslam el-Baha'i, A. d. 1345. 

(1) See page 4. 
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59. — Bricks with geometrical ornaments incised 
and filled with white plaster. 

From the house of Gamdl ed-Din ez-Zahabi, Cairo. 




Fig. 16. 
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This manner of treating bricks is a method of ornamentation 
that has been much employed in the Delta, especially at Ro- 
«etta. 

63. — Lantern in form a twelve-sided prism made 
in four zones and surmounted by a dome bearing 
an inscription and crowned by a crescent. The 
sides are formed of square panels pierced in geome- 
tric designs. 

From the mosque, of Sultan Hassan. 

The inscription which covers the greater part of 
the dome relates the name and title of Kaisun el- 
Malki en-Naseri who gave the lamp to the mosque. 

In the third zone on alternate uprights runs the 
following inscription : 

A>\jfyj i,^^ jjfS. 4JL- J ^ y\ j-l i#H Jcf- 

llie work of the master-craftsman Badr Aim Ydla 
in the year^ months (?) thirty and seven hundred, 
(a. d. 1329). 

Completed in (tlie time of ) fourteen days. 
Comparing the letters of the last phrase with 
those of the preceding and considering the error in 
^the word^c *i*;jl fourteen, it may be concluded 
that Master-craftsman Badr himself, unskilled in 
spelling, added these words with an object easily 
understood. 

64. — Large copper lamp-tray. The medallions 
contain an inscription in praise of a Sultan. 
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While the registers of the Museum give no information con- 
cerning the origin of this tray, and the only inscription on it 
is the phrase "Might and power to our lord the Sultan," it 
results from the works of Pascal Corte and Marcel that it was 
undoubtedly taken from the mosque of Sultan Hassan and 
that it belonged to the lamp to which we have attached it. 
These large lamps, of which the Museum possesses a consider- 
able number, were invariably provided with trays, which 
appear to have had the double object of preventing drops of 
oil from falling on the worshippers and of concealing from 
sight the ugly framework inside. 
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FROM THE FOURTH HALL 
TO THE EIGHTH. 

WOODWORK. 

Egypt has been supplied by Nature with little 
useful timber ; except for the sycamore gam-mSz, 
the lotus zizyphus nehk, the olive tree, the acacia 
Nilotica sunt, and the cypress saru, there are no 
trees to be found producing wood fit for industrial 
purposes (*). Yet the most varied kinds of wood 
have been used in the products of local industry 
here exhibited ; for the country has known periods 
when forests and gardens covered wide areas, and 
when a wise administration supervised and efEect- 
ively promoted afforestation ; this was the case under 
the Fatimide Caliphs and the Ayubide Sultans (^). 
These forests were certainly maintained with the 
chief purpose of providing the timber necessary 
for constructing the vessels of the fleet; but there 
is no doubt that in addition to trees destined for 
ship-building many others must have been grown, 
and from them must have been derived the wood 



(0 The Albizzia lebk which shades the greater number of 
roads in Cairo is useless as timber ; and the wood of orange- 
trees and lemon-trees is too easily attacked by worms. 

(*) See on this subject a paper by Aly Bey Bahgat read in 
the Egyptian Institute, 1900 : " Les forets en Egypte, et leur 
administration au Moyen-Age. " 
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used in the multitude of objects exhibited in the 
Museum. 

The dryness of the climate preserves wood for a 
long time in Egypt, and in consequence wood has 
•always been much employed as a building material. 
The pillars of the mosque of Ibn Tulun, more than 
a thousand years old, are connected by wooden tie- 
beams: and the oldest brick cupolas contain a 
complete system of linking carried out in timber. 
We may also mention the wooden frieze of Ibn 
Tulun, said to contain the whole Koran in sculjv- 
tured Oufic letters. (*) 

The most special use of wood was to make 
ceilings. The oldest mosque, Ibn Tulun, had a 
wooden ceiling with visible rafters. These rafters 
were simply the trunks of date-palms sawn lengtli- 
wise into halves and their three exposed faces 
covered with planks. The space enclosed between 
each pair of rafters was cut by cross-piece:i, which 
with the rafters formed a number of shallow square 
compartments ('). 

(1) In a paper, "The life and works of Ahmed ibn Tulun, " 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, Mr. E. K. Corbett Bey deprives 
us of an illusion we should have preferred to keep : accordinjj 
to Corbett Bey the planks in question can only contain one- 
seventeenth of the Koran. But his statement " Each letter is 
cut out in solid wood and fixed on to the board " is a mistake : 
the letters are sculptured in relief upon the plank itself. 

(2) In the works undertaken by the Commission for the 
preservation of this mosciue it was unfortunately impossible to 
retain more than a very small part of the old ceiling. 
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This method of roofing was employed from the 
first, and was persisted in through the finest periods 
of art down to the present day, with a few modifi- 
cations due to the development of artistic feeling. 

A second method of making a ceiling was to 
cover in the rafters beneath a closed surface of 
planks, and the third method, with the richest 
effect, consisted in forming a ceiling entirely of 
stalactites. In none of these methods was the 
ceiling left plain; it was always painted, gilded, and 
adorned with ornaments, either sculptured, or, at 
least, moulded in stucco. The ceiling never rested 
directly on the walls, the angle between wall and 
ceiling being always cut off by a coving, an arching, 
or a bed of stalactites; and, whatever form of trans- 
ition was required by the {esthetic feeling of the 
artist, it was treated with the same lavish splendour 
of decoration as the rest of the ceiling, which 
presented the utmost that Arab art could achieve 
in perfection of form and colour. Such ceilings 
were not reserved exclusively for religious edifices; 
in domestic architecture a few specimens of great 
beauty survive in the palaces and houses which 
date from past centuries. ■ 

But where the art of working in wood attained 
its highest degree of perfection was in the construc- 
tion of doors, shutters, chairs, pulpits, Koran - 
coffers, tables, benches, etc. These objects make 
up our very limited collection of articles of furni- 
ture anciently used by the Arabs. 
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To produce a finished surface two systems were 
employed^ panelling, and mashrabieh; both systems 
are peculiar to Egyptian woodwork. We shall 
here consider more closely the former system. 

PANELLING. 

In the very earliest wooden objects we discern a 
tendency to augment the number of panels; little by 
little these were so greatly multiplied that the surface 
became a complete structure of polyfTonal frames 
set with panels whose area sometimes does not 
exceed a square centimetre, or a sixth of a square 
inch. 

The motive for the use of this complicated form, 
apart from the Arab love of interlacing lines, is to 
be found in the climate, which necessitates ' small 
dimensions in panels, and consequently numerous 
joins. Even if the expense of his material did not 
enter into the calculations of the craftsman, the 
reason we have just given led him to economise 
wood by making use of the very smallest pieces, a 
consideration whose importance may also be seen 
when we examine work in turned wood. 

The decoration of the surface of frames and 
panels was obtained by sculpture, inlay, or painting. 

In this collection the oldest piece of sculptured 
wood taken from a known building is No. 25 in 
the Sixth Hall ; it comes from the ceiling of a 
doorway in the mosque of Ibn Tulun. Its sculp- 
tured design is closely similar to the carvings on 
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those wooden fragments which are found in the 
Moslem tombs of the early centuries of the Hijra, 
and of which some may be seen under Nos. 6-24 
not far from the Tulunide specimen. Here the 
ornaments are of large and bold design. Very 
different are the ornaments on the next exhibit in 
point of date, represented by the door named after 
Caliph el-Hakem, No. 2, in the Fourth Hall, where 
the foliage forms a mass of deeply cut spirals in 
the centre of a cartouch, and is much more 
developed. Yet the designs borne by these two 
objects are similar, and their relationship can 
easily be discerned ; and, what is more important, 
the same designs are to be found on the woodwork 
of ancient Coptic edifices. The dotK dates from 
the end of the tenth century; and the same character 
of decoration is maintained during the two follow- 
ing centuries. ' We may mention as an example 
the few panels preserved in the mosque of el-Akmar, 
built in A.D. 1125. 

But just at this period the old rules began to be 
set aside; forms changed, panels became smaller, 
designs more delicate and multiform; an example 
may be seen in No. 96 in the Fourth Hall. A little 
later, in Ayiibide times, the art of panelling acquired 
great perfection, as is evident in the marvellous 
cenotaph on the tomb of Imam esh-Shafai, dated 
A.H. 574; A.D. 1125. 

A feature to b<> specially noted in the carving 
of this period is the bacciferous or berry-bearing 
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fruit to be found in a large number of examples of 
the woodwork of the eleventh and twelfth centuries: 
specimens may be seen in No. 96, Fourth Hall, the 
prayer-niche taken from the mosque of Sayeda 
Nefisa, which shows a typical development of 
ornamentation. 

The beauty of sculptural composition attained its 
greatest brilliance in the reign of Sultan en-Naser 
during the fourteenth century, a period which may 
be called the splendid age of art. From this cen- 
tury date the marvellous specimens of joinery 
which are one of the glories of the craftsmanship 
of the middle ages. The Sovereign, his family, 
and the great nobles of the country seem all to 
have interested themselves in the advancement of 
art. 

In the earliest examples of thirteenth century 
work we find that the panels contain fillets of 
coloured wood and inlayings of precious materials : 
gradually the fillets increase in number until the 
whole field is inlaid. Towards the fifteenth century 
ivory came into use for inlaying : we shall speak of 
this material later. 

But craftsmen did not always use this process of 
inlaying to arrive at beauty ; effects really artistic 
were often produced by carving on simple planed 
planks. A number of such products may be seen 
in the Museum, showing the effect obtained by 
carving ornaments or inscriptions. To this class 
belongs the door No. 190 in the Sixth Hall. 
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Woodwork dating from the Turkish period is 
much simpler : the subdivision into small panels is 
maintained, though they are seldom sculptured and 
display at most an inscription. In this period were 
added incrustations of bone, tortoise-shell, and 
mother-of-pearl to rare inlaying in wood and ivory. 

In the Delta was developed another kind of 
woodwork, which imitated by means of grooves the 
surface peculiar to panelling: an example of this is 
No. 214 of the Sixth Hall. 

MASHRABIEH. 

We have now reached the second system of 
woodwork peculiar to Egypt, the building up of 
surfaces by attaching together turned pieces, usually 
known in the country as mashrabieh work. The 
word " mashrabieh " is derived from the small 
semicircular or octagonal niches, made of turned 
wood, which prcy'ect from win<low-blinds or trel- 
lised balconies, and are designed to receive the 
A'////a,^the porous vessel in which water is cooled 
by surface evaporation (^). According to Aly Bey 
Bahgat, the wood mashrabieh is a corruption of *i^ 
mashrabeh^ a. synonym for *u^c ghorfeh^ a room or 
niche on high. Hence comes the verb *^l^l ashrab^ 
to stretch the neck to see better*. 

(4) Stanley Lane-Poole, Saracenic art. The small projec- 
tions on the first storey of a minaret are also called 
" mashrabieh, " probably on account of thpir resemblance in 
form to the true mashrabieh. 
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The primitive lathe still employed by Arab turners 
would naturally lead us to believe that this industry 
dates from a very distant period; and if there 
remain no traces of their earliest work we must 
attribute the fact to the extreme fragility of the 
finished article. In reality we have very few 
ancient specimens of this industry; we can think 
of none beyond the few remains of the Ayubide 
cenotaphs of the tomb-mosque of Imam es-Shafai 
No. 1>9 in the Fourth Hall, and the railing 
which surrounds the tomb of Sultan KalaOn. The 
Ayubide mashrabieh consists of a close mesh ; in 
the railing the balusters are massive and contain 
incised ornaments. Nearer to veritable mashrabieh 
is the network of the balustrade on the stair of the 
minbar in the mosque of Ibn Tulun, where the 
trellis is closer, and the knobs or knots are inlaid (^). 

The real system of mashrabieh first occurs in 
1344, in the mosque of Emir el-Mardani. ^In the 
partitions which separate the liwan from the rest 
of the mosque, there may be seen, among several 
arrangements of turned wood, a design formed of 
a number of hexagons, bound to each other by 



(1) This miiibar was giv^en to the mosque by Sultan Ladjin 
in 1296. Stanley Lane-Poole, in his work previously quoted, 
says that the minbar existing to day is not authentic. This 
atfirmation is incorrect ; the frame-work exists but the 
panels are missing. Some of them are in South Kensington, 
others have been placed in the Museum by a generous donor. 
See No. 78 of the" Seventh Hall. 
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small cylindrical pieces, making one of the numer- 
ous designs of perfected mashrabieh. At the 
beginning of the following century beautiful 
designs become more and more frequent; the stair- 
rail of the minhar in the el-Muaiad mosque is an 
example ; and finally in the time of Kaitbay 
mashrabieh reaches its highest degree of perfection. 

It was naturally in domestic architecture that 
mashrabieh found its principal use. In houses its 
presence softened the glare of light, permitted the 
free ingress of air, and allowed the occupants to 
look out unseen by indiscreet eyes. So useful was 
it found to be that it was manufactured on a con- 
siderable scale right down to modern times. But 
the introduction of Venetian blinds from Europe, 
and the use of the cheaper shish^ a screen made of 
a close trellis of rods, have almost entirely banished 
these graceful forms, though houses are still to be 
seen adorned by many and varied forms of mash- 
rabieh bays, whose corbels and beautiful lines give 
them a highly decorative aspect and add greatly 
to their embellishment. 

It is impossible to describe here the different 
varieties of mashrabieh ; they offer to our eyes the 
most bewildering combinations. Sometimes every 
portion has been turned in the lathe, sometimes 
triangles and polygons are combined with turned 
pieces : varied designs are introduced by omitting 
some of the connecting links, or the same effect 
may be attained by adding more of them ; in this 
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way inscriptions and figures are produced. The 
knobs or knots are often carved, or else inlaid with 
ivory and other materials. 

Another description of screen, or window-blind, 
is the sMsh^ constructed of laths in two layers, one 
layer placed upon the other, usually at right angles; 
the laths in the same layer beiuji^ parallel and very 
close together. Varied geometric patterns are 
made to appear, in the lights thus formed, by 
sawing or piercing the laths as required : see 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7 and others m the Fifth Hall. Such 
screens are especially found in the Delta: their 
effect is quaint and curious. 

This short essay, intended to introduce the reader 
to a knowledge of Arab woodwork, refers to the 
collections exhibited in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh and Eiohth Halls. 

IVORY. 

Arab craftsmen have always been partial to the 
use of ivory, either to form whole panels or to 
inlay other materials. In the first case it was 
rarely left smooth, but was usually decorated with 
inscriptions or sculpture. In limited use as early 
as the second half of the eighth century, it became 
general by the end of the fifteentli. It was com- 
monly combined with ebony, tin, red wood, etc., 
to form a very delicate mosaic as a border or as a 
field; sometimes even as a kind of veneered surface 
for comi)lete articles of furniture. 
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We do not know o£ any objects in massive ivory 
among iht products of Moslem art in Egypt ; but 
it is certain that this substance was constantly 
used by Egyptian artist, who had it always within 
reach. 



THE FOURTH HALL. 

Inscribed wood : prayer-niches, cenotaphs, Koran 
reader's chairs, etc. 

1. — Folding door of Turkish pine ; thin oaken 
panels containing representations of human and 
animal figures. In its principal lines, the arrange- 
ment of the ornamentation suggests the doors of 
the Fatimide period as exemplified by door N^ 2 
beside it, which bears the name of the ("^aliph el- 
Hakem. We have no doubt that this is one of those 
specimens of Coptic workmanship which served as 
models for the early Moslem artisans of Egypt (*). 

This door was taken from the Maristiin of Sultan Kalai^n 
with N** 172, Sixth Hall, which served as ceiling to a doorway. 
The facts that the two leaves had been joined together to make 
one, and that the upper psinels had been arbitrarily sawn across, 
are indications that the door had been removed from its original 
situation to be used over again in the mos<iue of Kalafm. 



(') We allude to the tine sculptures of the rood-loft in the 
Coptic Church of St. Barbara, Kai*r esh-Sham, Old Cairo, wher« 
figures of animals have been carved by a masterly hand. 
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2. — Folding door o£ Turkish pine in two leaves, 

bearing panels with 
Cufie inscription and 
sculptured ornaments. 
The inscription is in 
the name ot" the Caliph 
el-Hakem b-amr-lllah, 
A. D. 996-1020. Height, 
a'" 20 c. (Fig. 17). 

From the el Azhar mos(iue. 

This old door has 
evidently undergone 
repairs. The frame- 
work seems to have 
been completely re- 
newed, as well as those 
panels in which the 
carving is least sunk. 

Not only have the 
panels been reversed 
when they were return- 
ed to their mounting, 
but the inscribed fields 
have been misplaced : 
thus the left door con- 
tains the inscription 
belonging to the right, 
and vice versa. 
Fig. 17. 
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On the right leaf On the left leaf 

-*:L|jO;^UJI-JLT (*) ^^cmIiIOIjU f) 

(') Owr lord the Commander of the faithful , 
(') Kl'Imdm el' Hake m iMimr-Illah, 
(') A/ay ^^^^ hlessifigs of God he upon him and upon 
(^) His pure ancestors and his descendants. 

The exhibits numbered 3 to 94 are mostly ar- 
ranged against the walls and follow one another 
in chronological order. 

3-9. — Ahhaside and Tulnnide Period^ A. D. 
780-905. 

Small board with a Cufic inscription relating the 
title-deeds of a property of real estate. (^ 

/n </i^ wam^ of God the merciful the co7n passion- 
ate ! Blessimf of God and happiness and prosperity, 
{This property) with its rights and dependencies^ the 
ground floor ^ the upper storey and the land to my 
son el Kdsem Mas^ud^ in halves undivided. 

It will be seen that the text is imperfect : it has been made 
comprehensible by the addition of a few words. — A.B. 

iS) Similar records carved on wood have been published by 
M. van Berchem in his Corpus (Nob. 18 and 19). 
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5-9. ^ Five fragments of boards with Cufic 
ins<Tiptions. 

From the frieze crowning the interior walls of 
the mosqne of Ibn Tulun. Ninth Century. (*) 

10-22. — Fdtimide Period, A.D. 969-1171. 

In the note on inscribed stones, we have already 
pointed out the peculiar characteristic of Fatimide 
writing consisting in the prolongation above the 
line of the final stroke of certain letters. The same 
peculiarity is to be remarked in these inscriptions 
on wood. 

10. — Part of the lintel in Turkish pine of the 
minbar of the mosque of el Amawi at Assiut. 

In the Cufic inscription we read the following : 

. . .u^^j^^j/^ -iL^,-ai-JLi {^UV» l*ju-j L*Vj- . . . 

. . . Our lord and master el-Imam el-Mostanser- 
/h-Illah, Commander of tlie faithful , 

Mo8tanser-b-lllah, A. D. 1086-1094 was the fifth Fatimide 
Caliph in Egypt. 

11. — Board containing the following inscrip- 
tion : 

^kCL /^s ^\^^\ ^ S\j_,y^\ Vju-j L'V v*^^ '-^-y^i* 



(*) See, concerning these planks, the note on page 64. 
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.... -*»L^^j »y^ ^" 4;-* j_^ J lj^^\)\ «^-xil 

. . . Ordered the construction of this blessed ^^mihraV^ 
for the noble mosque of el Azhar in the town of Cairo 
of Muizz^ our master and lord el MansUr Abu AH 
the imam Amr b-Ahkdm-Illah Commander of the 
faithful; may the blessings of God be upon him, upon 
his pure ancestors, and his most noble descendants ; 
son of the imam el Mustali b-Illahj Commander of 
the faithful, so7i of the imam el Mustanser Ih-Illah, 
Commander of the faithful ; may the blessings of 
God be upon them all and upon their ancestors the 

faithful guides During the months of the year 

519. (a.d. 1125-6). 

12. — Portion of a plank of lotus wood bearing 
a Cufic inscription in relief with floral adornment 
of the letters. From the mosque at Kos. 

The arabesques do not evenly adorn the writing, 
but are developed irregularly. 

Though the text is incomplete it may be recognised from the 
titles employed, namely "servant" ^ and "friend" JJb:. that this 
commemorative plank must date from the year of the building 
of the mosque under the Caliph el-Faez A.D. 1153. The founder 
mentioned in the inscription under the double title of servant 
and friend, is Saleh Talai, the famous vizir of the last Fati- 
mide Caliphs. — A.B. (To compare this text with a complete and 
identical inscription in the mosque itself see No 17, page 1 10, and 
plate IV, of the Reports of the Commission, 1900.) 
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13-16, — Boards of r^ne, with Cafic inscrip- 
ti</fi.'*, \tsi\uVfi formerly covered the tie beams in the 
m(r^\tu^ of Saleh TalaL a. d. 1160. 

Wliili; fli<' ornament* in the preceding example 
an; attjuehtul to t\u^ lett<?r??, they are here isolated 
and form an indefi^fndent decoration. 

17-18. — Two small panels from the mosque of 
Hay^'da X<*fi?*a, fiearin^ in Cafic characters the 

Ererlantiriff drevffth Enduring life 

19-22. — Four boards with Cufic inscriptions* 
and lavish ornamentation in lower relief than the 
](?tt<*rM. On the two first planks, the te\i expresses 
pious wishes ; on the two last, it is taken from the 
Koran. 

Fdiind \\\ th<! ni<m<pu? of <'l Moaiad, 

23-31. — Ayuhide Period 1171-1250. 

23. — liintcl of a door of a kaiserieh (a kind of 
enclosed niarkot) at Dossuk. 

jf^sS^^ t>J'j U'-il ^y^^AiW ilpt ^j\ ^Jll oJi>.j -i ly^\ 

^\j X^\ 'J^l\ iJif. •'^-^J l;*^* ^-J^'' *lJi»-Ji Ju«-Jljb 
.... jJ^^j f')^-'*yi OUJU ,>j11j UjJi jilf- Ju*Jl 
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^^Power is to God alone. May God have mercy 
onthe king en-Naser Sdleh ed^Punia wa ed-Din, who 
granted this kaiserieh to the commxmity of Sufis and 
made it a ^^wakf in favour of their convent known 
as the Ddr el Said el Svada in the well-guarded 
town of Cairo, Ordered the making of this new door 
and this propitious gateway the lord of kings and 
slaves, Imdd ed^Dunia wa el-Din, Sulta7i of Islam 
and the Moslems, j^op of the mig/Uy empire, crown 
of the brilliant nation, • . . master of greatness el Ma- 
lek el Aziz Osmdn, son of Yusef, smi of Ayuh, the 
helper of the Commander of the faithful, in the month 
ofRahia I the year 574.,, (Jan-Feb, 111)6).— A.B. 

This inscription has been published in the Corpus (No. 459) of 
M. van Bercheni, who adds the following characteristic note: 

"From a paleographic point of view, this text belongs to a 
transitional type between Culic and round letters. It is known 
that the substitution of Naskhi for Culic in historical texts is 
connected in Syria with the name of Nur ed-Din, in Egypt with 
that of Saladin; and that, far from being derived from Cufic, the 
round character was doubtless imported from the East with the 
Sunnite reforms. In the great centres it penetrated abruptly, 
under the direct action of these princes, served in everything by 
new men. But in the small towns and country districts the 
reform was slow and gradual, because it aftected native work- 
men attached to old ways. In Syria, where epigraphy, like 
institutions and habits, reflects political decentralisation, there 
are to be found everywhere a few texts of the sixth century of 
the Hijra belonging to this transitional type. They are rare 
in Egypt, where political centralisation raised most of the mon- 
uments in the capital, or at least under its influence. On the 
other hand reform penetrating slowly into the country fol- 
lowed a general law whereby the provincial style is behind that 
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of the great centres. The earliest Egyptian inscriptions in round 
letters are those of Saladin, the oldest dated A.H. 576. Later 
by eighteen years, the Dessuk inscription shows a type of writ- 
ing, if not older, at least more archaic and less formed." 

24-31. — Remains (8 pieces) of the cenotaph of 
the mother of Sultan Mohammed el-K^mel, wif e of 
Sultan el-Adel. Found in the hall of the tomb of 
Imam esh-Shafai*. 

The inscriptions which stand out from a richly 
ornamented background suggest the stucco orna- 
ment from the mosque el Kamalieh (Nos. 39 to 46 
in the Third Hall), with the difference that the 
letters here are in Ayubide naskhi. The handsome 
design and delicate execution of the sculpture of 
the panels are worthy of remark. 




Fig. 18. 

The text of No. 24 is from the Koran ; the in- 
scriptions on the other panels are historical. From 
No. 25 (fig. 18), we take the following : 
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"( 7V/2.'? 25 the tomb of her icho needed) the mercy 
and accejytance of her Lord ^ mother of the one in need 
of the mercy of hu Lord, Mohammed the son of our 
lord the Sultan el-Malek el-Adel the son of Ayub 
the friend of the Commander of the faithful, may 
God strengthen their allies. She died in the mercy 
of her Lord a little before the dawn in the night 
whose morning was the day " 

On the panels are inscribed vertically phrases 
exi)ressino' prayers for the repose of her soul : 

'^May God reward her for her benevolence, and His 
bounty pardon her .sf/V.s\" 

TJiese fragments are wrongly ascribed in the registers of the 
Museum to the cenotaph of Shamsa, wife of Saladin and mother 
of his son Sultan Osman, mother and son both having been 
buried in the tomb mosque of Imam es-Shafai. 

Chroniclers agree in stating that not only Shamsa and her 
son Osman but also the wife of Sultan el-Adil and mother of 
Sultan el-Kilmel were buried in the same mausoleum. Hence 
the confusion between the two princesses, further explained 
by the fact that while the name of the wife of el-Adil is 
unknown to history, the name of Shamsa is known too well. 
The cenotaph of the princess el Adilieh still exists in the 
tomb-mosque of Imam es-Shfifai ; on its front face is an 
inscription identical with the above; but complete, fixing the 
date of her death in the year a.h. 608 : A.D. 1211.— A.B. 
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32-83. ^ Period of the Mamluke Sultans, 1250- 
1517. 

Most o£ these exhibits bear dedicatory inscrip- 
tions, in characters known as Mamluke naskhi. 

32. — A joist o£ which one side bears an inscrip- 
tion in relief. The text comprises prayers for a 
Sultan Rukn ed-Din, a title borne by the two Sul- 
tans named Beybars. (See Corpus, No. 508). 

33. — Panel mentioning the tomb of Sheikh 
Ali el-Bakli, died in the month of Gamad I in the 
year 696. (March 1297). 

The ruins of a mosque bearing the name of Bakli 
still exist in the Sayeda Sekina quarter to the south 
of Cairo. Its minaret is distinguished by its archaic 
form. (See Corpus, No. 464). 

44, — Panel relating the restoration of a mosque 
by the Emir Beshtak en-Naseri, completed in the 
month of Rabia I in the year 736 (Oct-Nov. 1335). 
(See Corpus, No. 470). 

35-36. — Two small panels containing together 
a complete text : 

Ordered to establish this blessed place, the slave in 
need of God, Ahmed el-Mehmenddr , 

37. — Panel with incomplete inscription. 

* Specifying the constitution in wakf of a house situated in 
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el-Yanisieh St. near et-TaMim quarter, in favour of the iwdm. 
of the Mehniendarieh College, who is to read from the Koran 
twice a day, standing against the wall to the right of the 
prayer-niche ; once before the prayer at dawn and again before 
the afternoon prayer. — A.B. 

This panel and the two preceding w^ere taken 
from the el Mehmendar mos(|ue, built in 1325. 

38. — Side of a Koran-reader's chair. 

The upper part bears a commemorative inscrip- 
tion stating that the object was dedicated in a. d. 
1346 by a person named Lajm for the readino: of 
the Koran. 

From the el Azhar mosque. 

39. — Sculptured panel. The first part of the 
inscription is taken from the Koran ; the second 
part relates the construction of a mihrah in 1352. 

40. — Square board with three lines of inscri})- 
tion : 

Ordered the estahlishment of this Messed place the 
slave in need of God, the Emir Shehdh ed-Dhi 
Ahmed, son of Bahd .... ed-Dm Rasldn, a man 
of the victorious guard. 

Van Berchem relates that, according to Khalil ez-Zahiri, the 
Sultan's guard comprised 24,CKX) soldiers divided into twenty- 
four regiments of a thousand men, each thousand commanded 
by an emir. 
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The founder of the mosque whence this panel was taken 
was probably one of these twenty-four emirs. 

41-44. — Portions of a frieze in large letters. 

These friezes were placed below the ceilings to 
form a transitional element between ceiling and 
wall. 

No. 44 comes from the el-Azhar mosque. 




Fig. 19. 

45-48. — Four panels from the mosque of Sul- 
tan Barkuk in the town. (Fig. 19). The text, similar 
on each panel, is as follows : 

" Power aiid might to our lord the Sultan the king 
ez'Zdher Barkuk, May his victory he exalted. " 

49. -^ Plank with an incomplete inscription 
commemorating the erection of a cupola by Sultan 
Barkuk. The plank formerly covered the lintel of 
the partition which contained the doorway into the 
tomb built by this Sultan for his daughter and 
joined to the mosque. 
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The text uses the word <»y Kubba, a cupola, to designate a 
tomb. From the earliest times the dome was used exclusively 
as a roof for a tomb : it is only since the Turkish conquest and 
in the arrangement of mosques built by the Ottomans in Egypt 
that the dome has become an integral part of the edifice CO* 

50-52. — Three panels of a door, from the tomb- 
mosque of Sultan Barkuk completed by his son 
Sultan Farag. They all bear the same inscription 
which is the following : 

This has been made " wakf " bi/ our lord the Sultan 
the king el Ndser Farag ihn Barkuk, — A. B. 

Note the skill with which the letters are arranged 
to occupy the \vhole surface of the panel. 

53-54. — Small wooden panels with sculptured 
inscriptions. From the minlnir in the mosque of 
Sultan Jakmak, Cairo. 

Ordered the construction of this blessed pulpit our 
lord. the Sultan the king ez-Zdher Mohammed Abu 
Sayed Jakmak, May his victory be eivalted, 

55. — Small wooden panel containing three 

(0 We must except the cupolas which occasionally form part 
ofiheroof immediately above the mihrab. These cupolas are 
always of small size and have no part in the external architec- 
ture. 
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lines of inscription. The text be^i^ins with verses 
from the Koran and continues : 

Constituted as a icakf this blessed Koran his 
Highness Surur es-Seiji Garhdsh (?) and made as 
a wakf to it a kirdt {one'twenty-fourth part) of the 
village of Miniet el-Kulrra^ />?/ the haml of his Excel- 
lency Badr ed-Din Lulu chief of the Mamlukes 
{armed slaves) in the year 868. (a.d. 1454). 
From the mosque of Jakmak. Cairo. 

56. — Small panel bearing an inscription. The 
text contains the date "Ramadan in the year 874 of 
the Hijra." a.d. 1469. 

From the mosque of Jakmuk (?) 

57-73. — Various pieces of wood bearintr the 
name Kaitbay. 

57. — Lintel of a door comprising five panels, 
two in mashrabieh. The middle panel bears the 
following inscription in relief : 

ffl\ 4l.»j ^Ji^^Vi fUVl fVj i* V -^'^ cA* ^-^ ^•^"- *^* 

Ordered the restoration of this sanctuary of happy 
omen our master and lord tlte great imam and 
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honourable king the Sultan ehMalek el-Ashraf 
Abu en-Nasr Kaitbay. — A.B. 
From the mosque of esh-Shafai. 

58. — Wooden panel having probably formed 
like the preceding the lintel of a door. 

>i J/Vl Oil ^'"llUl uUJUi l Vj l*'-^ (^"^"^ »J^ ^^./^ 

C\M ^IL 4}i\ jJU j^L Cat j^\ 

Ordered the restoration of this mosque our mas- 
ter and lord the reigning Sultan el-Malek el-Ashraf 
Abu en-Nasr Kaitbay. May God perpetuate his 
kingdom. Amen, 
From the mosque of el-Azhar. 

59. — Small panel bearing the following inscrip- 
tion in two lines : 

Dedicated this holy Koran and this chair our 
lord the Sultan el-Malek el-Ashraf Abu en-Nasr 
Kaitbay. May his victory be exalted, 

60. — Square panel with ornaments and sculp- 
tured inscription*. A border of foliage surrounds a 
circular field containing in large naskhi characters 
the words "May God perpetuate his reign ;" a 
phrase which usually concludes the prayer for Kai't- 
bay. A panel exactly similar may be seen in 
No. 92, Eighth Hall, in a handsome lintel taken 
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from the caravanserai of Sultan Ka'itbay pituated 
near the Bab en-Nasr Gate of Cairo; and very pro- 
bably this panel was brought from the same ruin. 

Gl. — Board with an inscription differing in one 
word only from that on No. 58. 

G2. — Long board containing an inscription in 
beautifully formed letters, interrupted in the 
middle of the board by a circle enclosing a finely- 
sculptured text comprising the usual formula 
ascribed to Kaitbay. The inscription commemo- 
rates the placing of a settle or tribune, rfiMa, in the 
mosque of Sultan Barkuk (tombs of the Caliphs) 
whence this board was brought. 

Ordered the consti^ction of this blessed tribune 
our master a7ul lord the noble majestf/ the Sultan el- 
Malek el'Ashraf Abu en-Xasr Kaitbay, May God 
perpetuate his kingdor)i and strengthen its fovuda- 
tions. 

(Tn the middle field :) 

Power and might to our lord the Sultan eUMalek 
el'Ashraf Abu en-Nasr Ka'itbay, May his victory 
he exalted. 

63. — Lintel of the door of a shop in the okdla 
of Kaitbay opposite the mosque of el Azhar. 
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The panels are of divers dimensions and are formed either of 
sculptured wood or oi mashrabieh. Four of them contain the 
usual formula of praise ascribed to Kaitbay. 

64-73. — Beams and boards containing a long 
inscription in praise of Kaitbay. 

These pieces formed a supporting lintel above the corbels of 
the upper storey of the facade of the okala built by Kaitbay 
in the street of es-Serugieh. Q) 

The text which enumerates the many titles o£ the 
royal builder is very interesting : 

c^L^^b ^^J!>» Jy*yi 4LI aU\ oUJUl Ltfj .:tIUj I'V^ 
0;lUl J Jj^l ^ O^^j v^» ^ ij^-^^j f%-*^» olU- 

Ordered the estahlishment of this blessed place 
through the grace of the Most High God and the 
ahundavce of His gifts our tnaster and lord and the 
owner of our necks the reigning Sultan el-Malek el 
Ashraf Aim en-Nasr Kaitbay^ Sultan of J slam and 
the Moslems, the slayer of the injidels and the denier s 
of the Unity, the vivijier of justice in the worlds lord 

(0 The okala of Kaitbay in the Serugieh now consists of 
but a few remains. The text and translation of this long in* 
Acription are given in the Bulletin for 1893, page 35, of the Com- 
mission for th€ preservation of monuments of Arab art. 
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of the towns of Egypt^ the laruls of Syria^ the govern- 
ments of the Euphrates^ the forts of tJie Romans^ the 
castles of Jsmailia and the frontiers of Alexandria^ 
lord of the sxcord and the pen and the legion and the 
banner, the worthiest of the, rulers of his time, lord 
of the two latuls d.nd the two seas, servant of the two 
sanctuaries^ (Mecca and Medina) (}), 

74-76. — Three panels, of which the inscriptions 
relate the restoration of mosques by the merchant 
(khawaga) Mustafa of Brussa ('). 

" Was restored this happy sanctvxiry by the hand 
of the slave in need of God^ the merclvant Mustafa 
son of the mercluint Mahmiui, son of the merchant 



(') This inscription is mentioned in the Corpus of van Ber- 
chem, No. 329. 

(2) M. van Berchem who has given these inscriptions says : 
*-The work of Mustapha is confirmed by the chronicles. In 
Moharrem, a.h. 900 was completed the work of restoring the 
mosque of el-Azhar, under the direction of the Sieur Mustapha 
son of Mahmud, son of Rustum." Further on he says: "The 
name of the father of Mustafa explains the choice of the 
Sultan for carrying out this work. Mahmud, the son of Rus- 
tum, was the merchant who led into Egypt the young slave 
Kaitbayand sold him to Sultan Barsbay, whence the surname 
Hahmudi which he kept till his accession.'' Mustafa, named in 
the texts quoted above, died, says ibn lyas, in A.u. 905: 
▲.D. 1499. 
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Rustum. May God pardon them and all Moslems^ 
Amen, " — A. B. 

75. — " Ordered the restoration of this mosque our 
master and lord the Sultan el-Malekel-AshrafKait- 
hay by the hand of the merchant Mustafa^ son of 
the merchant Mahmud^ son of the merchant Mustum ; 
may God pardon them. In the month of Ragah in 
the year 901 T A. D. 1495. — A. B. 

The inscription on N** 76 differs from that on N° 75 only in 
the fact that the name Rustum is followed by the name of his 
birthplace Brussa. 

77-8. — Portions of a frieze some^\^liat resem- 
bling Nos. 41-44, with ornaments and chargings, 
including an inscription with large letters in stucco 
on wood. 

79. — Board bearing an inscription taken from 
the Koran. 

80-82. — Three small panels bearing verses 
from the Koran, indicating perhaps that they orna- 
mented a Koran-reader's chair. 

83. — Plank with an inscription from the Koran 
in letters very wide apart. 

(Nos. 79-83 may date either from the end of the Mamluke 
period or the beginning of the Turkish period). 
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84. — Turkish Period A.H. 328. a.d. 1517. 
The inscriptions on the few wooden objects of 

this period shown here are of clumsy character and 
indifferent execution. Dates are no longer written 
in words but in figures, and are often confirmed by 
a chronogram (words reckoned in the numerical 
value of the letters) in the text. 

84. — Panel with an inscription in bastard naskhi. 

The verses implore the paradise of Allah for an emir named 
Hussein in reward for his restoration of a mosque. — A.B. 
From the town of Kos, (Upper Egypt). 

85. — Board bearing in four fields a text com- 
memorating the erection of a pillar in a building 
(probably a mosque) by Mohammed effendi, son 
of the Katkhoda (Governor), Grand Cadi of Egypt 
in 1138 (a.d. 1720). 

86. — Small panel with Koranic inscription 
-ending with the words "This was completed in 
the year 1174". 

Similar panels may be seen on wooden wall-cupboards from 
towns in the Delta. See No. 217, Sixth Hall, No. 12, Seventh 
Hall, and others. 

87. — Beam bearing on one face geometric 
ornaments and the following inscription : 

Founded this blessed edifice he who is in need of 
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God^ the Sheikh el-Arah Mohammed Ahdellatif 
Zahik^ in the year 1178, (a. D. 1764). 

88. — Board on which is inscribed a verse to 
commemorate the restoration of a minaret of the 
mosque of K^simieh at Damietta by Mohammed 
Aliinl231(A.D. 1813). 

The date is also given by the chronogram of the 
last hemistich : 



jlj aj^\ lljLJ «UJ 4l)iJL>- , 



You have renewed a house for God, and His reward 
is abundant. 

89. — Carved and gilded escutcheon with the 
name, tughra, of Sultan Mahmud, died 1841. 

From a small mosque in Darb el-Asfar. Cairo. 

81a-94. — Painted hoards. — Six boards from 
ceilling friezes, bearing painted inscriptions. With 
the exception of No. 91, all the texts are taken 
from the Koran. 

90. — Cufic letters in white edged with red on a 
grey ground. Fatimide period. 

Found in the tomb-mosque of Sultan Kalaun. 

91. — Board with oblong and circular panels 
surrounded by gilt rods :. within the medallion a 
sculptured fleur-de-lis. 

91a. — In the panel on the left are the words 
i-\i ^c "eternal strength". The signs in the panel on 
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the right are not letters, though they resemble 
Cufic. 

92-94. — Boards painted with white letters edged 
with black on a red ground. 

No8. 90-92 were found in the mosque of el-Muaiad, No. 93 
comes from the Abd el-Qhani mosque, No. 94 from el-Mardani. 

95-97. — Prayer-niches^ Cenotaphs^ Koran- 
reader's chairs. 
Wooden mihrahs or prayer-niches. 

95. — Wooden prayer-niche decorated with carv- 
ing ; the i^iche proper is flanked by two columns. 

The framework is of Turkish oak, the niche pro- 
per of date-palm, the tympanum of sycamore, and 
the panels are of lotos wood. 

This mihrab and the board No. 11 were brought 
from the el-Azhar, the great Moslem University. 
Though these two objects were not found together 
in the mosque, there can be no doubt that they 
constituted one article. The character and arran- 
gement of the ornamentation are entirely Fati- 
mide ; they correspond with the date of the inscrip- 
tion on the board, A. H. 519: A. l\ 1125. (Fig. 20). 

96. — Wooden prayer-niche from the mosque 
of Sayeda Nefisa. 

The niche proper is of lotos wood. The frame- 
work of teak and boxwood is a panelling composed 
of a number of small panels bearing sculptured 
ornaments of delicate workmanship. Among many 
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designs the bacciferoua or berried fruit may be 
remarked ; this was a favourite pattern in the 




F)<r. 20. 

eleventh and twelfth centuries, and examples of it 
may be seen in other object^ of the collection. 
The general style of the arabesque ornamentation 
and thecharacter of the Cufic letters of the inscrip- 
tion clearly indicate that the prayer-niche is of the 
Fatimide period a. d. 969-11(11, 
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The object shows clumsy repairs. 

97. — Prayer-niche from the tomb of Sayeda 
Rukaya. 

The face is of Turkish oak made into frames 
containing numerous panels of teak, olive-wood, 
etc., arranged in stars and other geometric figures. 
All bear diminutive and beautiful ornaments, the 
foliage particularly being cut with great detail and 
considerable skill. Trails springing from vases and 
cornucopias constitute a peculiarity to be noticed 
on the side panels. The paint with which the 
object has at some time been covered formed no 
part of the original design, as is shown by the pat- 
tern formed by the panels of light and dark wood. 

From the long inscriptions in Fatimide Cufic 
characters which border the front face we select 
from the double line on the frieze the only histo- 
rical passage, which is the following : 

^> jis^^i i^Vi ii^Cii k^jj^\ yJi-i <4l\ 4^. /\ U 

ju»'')i\ j VI l^^-X>-(/»L fjAjj O^KT j*J-lj:l ^^laJl \^»X>- yl 

\g. l;!\.:jk^\ yjk\ A"^\ <uij 

* Of what was ordered to he made by the illustrioun 
lady, well guarded and yreat, wife of the Caliph el- 
Amr, (^) m whose .service was formerly the Judge 

(1) M. Paul Ravaisse in an essay on these three prayer-niches 
(Proceedings of the Egyptian Institute, Cairo, 1889) cjilla thin 
lady Alam and fixes the date of the mihrab at A. H. 550 : A. D. 
1155. 
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Prayer-niche from the tomb of Sitt Rukaya. 
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Abu el-Hassan Maknun and is now the ujrright emir 
Afif ed'Doula Abu el-Hassan Yumn el~Faizi es- 
Sdlehi. 

Made by order for the tomb of Sayeda Rukdya^ 
daughter of the Commander of the faithful^ Alt. " 
— A.B. 

This prayer-niche is transportable, and is of the type usually 
found in small private mosques. The two preceding were simi- 
lar: N^ 96 still preserves at its extremities the tenons that joined 
the sides now lost (*). 

98. — Window formed of an iron ^ratin^^ with 
a richly ornamented wooden framework. 

The character of the naskhi letters and the orna- 
mentation in two planes enable us to classify this 
as Ayubide workmanship. 

The remains of hinges attached to the frame show that the 
window was furnished with shutters. It was probably an in- 
side window opening on a tomb ; outside windows were never 
so lavishly ornamented. 

From the mosque of Sayeda Nefisa. 

99. — Screen or partition, carved on two faces. 
From the same mosque as No. 98. The inscrij)- 
tions forming border and bands sufficiently indicate 
its relationship with the preceding exhibit. The 
quotation from the Koran in Cufic letters framed 

(I) The opening left by the absence of the upper part of the 
niche allows the reverse of several of the panels to be seen, 
showing that three of them have been sculptured on both sides. 
The designs on the reverse are similar on each of the three pa- 
nels, and consist of large arabesques with the form of an animal. 
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in a field of fine mashrabieh is very remarkable 
and is one of the earliest examples of this kind of 
work. The text in the upper field begins with 
verses from the Koran, and continues : 

/^— A-i ^jU^ji\ ,yUi| j* XJ Ij ,j'>^^ ^^ 4.«.Kfl,i ftJU-Jl J^.^ IjJk 

C^y (lr*^l ^♦fic *oj4 *1*(^ eJUs' <j* ij ^^ if^j^^ j^\ 1;^ 

fjOJUj O^ <U^/viaKll oUaaj .^^ LJU 4x1 <l)lyL^ <MJkA« IjUmJI 

TAt* 15 ^/i^ tomh of Sayeda Nefisa^ daughter of 
Hassan^ son of Zeid^ son of the Commander of the 
Faithful el- Hassan^ son of the Commander of the 
Faithful AH, son of Abu Tdlih. Sayeda Nefisa 
died in the revered month of Ramadan of the year 
208. (a.d. 82a). 

The rear face bears at the top an inscription from 
the Koran in similar letters. Judging by the charac- 
ter of the writing the other inscribed panels on this 
face are of later date. 

100. — Board bearing a sculptured inscription 
on each side. The whole text on one side and the 
first line on the other are from the Koran : the 
second line is as follows : 

Ordered the construction of this blessed tomb our 
lord the Sultan the king en^Ndser, Ndser ed-Dunia 
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wa ed'Din, Abu esSaaddt Farag^ son of Barktlk. 
May the most High God help him. 
From the tomb-mosque of Sultan Barkuk A.D. 1405-1410. 

101-103. — Wooden cenotaphs {tabid), 

101. — Three sides of a cenotaph in Turkish oak, 
bearing inscriptions and carved ornaments. 

Frpma tomb near the mosque of Imam esh-Shafai*. 

These pieces are distinguished both for the beauty of their 
ornamentation and the lavish decoration of their inscriptions. 
One inscription relates that the cenotaph was erected for Husn 
ed-Din Tdleb son el Yakub. 

The date, A.H. 613 (A.D. 1216) is inscribed on the fourth side, 
now in South Kensington Museum. 

Accident has brought to light the cenotaph whence come these 
pieces : it is to be found in an oratory, the remaining part of 
a tomb-mosque known by the name of the Saadat el-T&lba. 
This cenotaph still preserves the imprint of its wooden wainscot 
of dimensions corresponding exactly with pieces here shown. 
The marble slab fastened at the head of the tomb also bears the 
name of Husn ed-Din Taleb. 

It should be noticed that the wood had fulfilled another 
purpose before being employed to make this cenotaph, for the 
reverse side is sculptured in ornament such as prevailed in the 
time of Ibn TulAn. The carving is cut so deeply that it pierces 
in several places the more recent sculptures of the front side. 
* Husn ed-Din T^leb is known in history as one of the emirs of 
the Ayiibide dynasty ; in 1195 he was the emir in charge of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. His descendants are now living in Deirut. 
Upper Egypt. His grandson, having revolted against Sultan 
Aybek (1260-1257), was captured, with sixteen hundred 
Bedouins, by stratagem and hanged. — A. B. 

102. — Cenotaph. From the small tomb in the 
street of Dalli Hussein. On three sides the in- 
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scriptioo is from the Koran : on the fourth in two 
lines is the following : 

This is to he carved upon the towh of the honour- 
able iacb/ pilgrim^ the nwther of the emir Nasr ed- 
Din, Master of tJie Horse : she died the 25th Shawal 
in the year 73S : {Jidy, 1882)> 

Apparently the carver could not understand what he copied ; 
otherwise it is difficult to explain why the first few worda 
should appear. 

103. — Cenotaph similar to the preceding. 

The historical part of the inscription mentions a 
lady called Sitt el-Odoul, who died a. h. 743 ; 
A.D. 1342. 

104-5. — Koran-reader's chairs : Koursi ed- 
Kahf. 

These were doubtless originally stands destined to support 
the Koran. The primitive form was similar to that of N* 
105, but later the reading-stand was joined to the bench. 

104. — Koran-reader's chair in panelling and 
mashrabieh. The frames enclose panels of mosaic 
in ebony and ivory, or panels of ivory only, carved 
with arabesques. 

Fifteenth century. 

105. — Koran-stand with two sides in openwork 
and two in small plain panels. Though the design 
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IS simple the effect is good. The feet have been 
sawn off. 
From the mosque of the Emir InA,l el-Atabeki, 1392. 

106-108. — Koran-reader's chairs of the Turk- 
ish period. 

106. — From a mosque at Mansura. It bears 
the date, 1117: A. d. 1705. 

109-111. — Gilded stalactites from old ceilings. 

112. — Lamp, in form an octagonal prism with 
oi)en-work sides in cast brass. In the centre of the 
fields are fleurs-de-lis and the heraldic sign of the 
owner. The dome is ornamented by beaten work, 
and bears a crescent. 

From the mosque of the Emir Serghatmash, died 1355. 



THE FIFTH HALL. 

In the Fifth Hall are exhibited objects ijii mash- 
rabieh, and lattices or window-lights, either com- 
posed of laths or rods joined togetlier, or obtained 
simply by piercing the boards. 

1 . — Folding doors of pine, panelled in pine, in 
Indian teak and in lotos-wood in varied forms. 
The parts formed of hard wood bear sculptured 
ornaments and inscriptions cut with some skill : 
the inscriptions are spread over long panels in the 
form of bands and are both in Oufic and in Mam- 
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luke naskhi characters. The Cufic text expresses 
such pious wishes as we have seen in Nog. 17, li5, 
19, of the Fourth Hall, while the naskhi text con- 
tains sentences such as " Be discreet in society": 
"Stratagem is the best weapon in warfare": etc. 
(Fig. 21). 




Fijr. 21. 
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This door was brought from the tomb-iiiosqiie of Sultan S^eh 
Nigm ed-Din Ay^b, built by his widow Shagiiret ed-Durr in 
A.D. 1249. 

2. — Partition in mashrabieli : the lower com- 
partment is made up of a grouping of small panels 
inlaid with carved ivoi-y. (The panels in carved 
wood are of more recent date). 

From the mosque el-Bakri (A.D. 1374) Haret el-Otuf, Cairo. 

3-4. — Door-frames with window-lights in the 
top panel. 

From the Ma^hlati mosriue. 

5-11. — Lattice 
window^ - blinds of 
laths and rods sawn 
and joined to form 
lights in a great va- 
riety of geometric 
designs. (Fig. 22). 

12. — Window 
formed of short rods 
joined together. 

FroDi tlie mos<jiu* at 
Maiisura. 

13. — Side of a 
bench or chair in 
turned wood. 

14. — Side of a 
balcony in mashrabieli. 




Fi«:. 22. 
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15-17. — Parts of the minbar {^vl'pit) of the 
mosque el-Kasimieh at Damietta. 

18-23. — Balconies and parts of balconies in 
mashrabieh. 

20. — Part of a partition from a tomb. 

21-23. — Complete balconies. 

24-34. — Fretted and sculptured panels from 
cenotaphs and partitions. 

24-27.-Fro»i the cemetery of Imam esh-Sliafai.(?) 




Fiff. 123. 
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The panels of No. 25 have been arbitrarily placed in their 
frames. The Cufic inscription of the middle panel is Koranic, 
as is that on No. 26 in Ayubide naskhi. 

No. 27 is a beautiful piece ot carving. (Fig. 23). 

29-32. — From the el-Azhar mosque. 

No. 33 which much resembles Nos. 30 and 32 was probably 
nlso brought from this mos<iue. 

35. — Brass lamp in the form of a truncated 
octagomil pyramid in three stages, crowned with 
bulb and crescent. 

The sides of the top and bottom stages are a lat- 
tice-work of geometric patterns, while the middle 
stage is a sheet of pierced brass on which is en- 
graved the follow^ing inscription : 

i'^\j f^'^\ jUal- '^^^\/\ AjX^\'^j^^\ l^^Wj^V 

^7V//.s* has been made for the hi eased college {ma- 
drasm) of Zein ed-Dui Ahd el-Baasef, a slave in 
need of the jjardon of God, keeper of the rohes of 
the Sultan, malek el-Muaiad Ahn en-Xasr Sheikh, 
whom maf/ (rod prosper with lotn/ life ami reign. 
C).1-A.B. 

From the uiosijue of Emir Abd el Basset. Cairo. 



(}) See Oorpup, No. 487. 
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THE SIXTH HALL. 

The collection in the Sixth Hall comprises orna- 
mental sculptured objects and several doors. In 
the order in which they are shown the sculptures 
oflEer an almost unbroken chain of specimens repre- 
senting the development of Arab ornament from 
the earliest period down to modern times. To give 
a better idea of the whole process of growth, the 
collection has been made to include not only pieces 
undoubtedly the work of Arabs, but also a few, of 
special interest, from the hands of Coptic craftsmen. 
Such are the wooden fragments from the Moslem 
tombs already mentioned, dating, like some of the 
tombstones in the First Hall, from the early centu- 
ries after the Hijra. The ornaments carved on 
these wooden fragments synchronise with the first 
manifestation of Arab art in Egypt, and we are 
thus ena])led to compare the two styles ; it is need- 
less to say that in this early i)eriod the relationship 
between them is extremely close. 

The most ancient fragment undoubtedly Arab is 
N^ 21. It is ornamented with foliage of natural 
form, as is also N*^ 7, which with N^^ 1-16 and 
19-21 comes from the old Moslem tombs. The 
greater number of these fragments, if not all, iiro 
(Joptic work, for similar carvings are still to be 
found in abandoned corners of their churches. In 
N"' 16-20 the foliage is wide, and is brought into 
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relief by cutting back or bevelling the edges o£ the 
leaves. We recognise the same characteristic fea- 
ture in the ornamentation of a board taken from 
the mosque of Ibn Tulun (built A. D. 876) : this is 
N® 24, part of the ceiling of a doorway. Some of 
the ornaments, flat in the design, show already 
t<igns of the " arabesque " yiovement of Fatimide 
times. 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE FATIMIDE CALIPHS, a. d. 969. 

1-23. — Various fragments from tombs South 
of Cairo, (except N° 18, which is from the cemetery 
of Imam esh-Shafai*). 

These wooden fragments, torn from buildings or 
from articles of furniture, were used in the tomb 
to prevent sand from entering the vault. There 
are also exhibited in the Museum parts of })ainted 
and inlaid boards which have served the same 
purpose. 

1-6. — . Panels in pine-wood, turned in the lathe. 
7, 13, 15. — Cross-pieces from frames, carved 
with floral designs. 

There is still to be seen in a Coptic chapel at Old Cairo a 
frieze bearing ornaments either exactly similar to, or very 
closely resembling, those of No. 15. (i). 

No. 7 is shown in Fig. 24. 



(i) The chapel in question is near the church of Abics-Seifein 
and lias been recently cleared by the Commission for the preser- 
vation of monuments of Arab art. 
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Fig. 24. 



16-20. — Boards ornamented 
with foliage in conventional 
patterns. 

Similar designs are often found in 
C/optic churches. 

21. — Side of a cenotaph (?) 
richly sculptured. The fields 
are bordered above and below 
by a line of writing in Cufic 
characters quoting verses from 
the Koran. In the design a 
polylobe arch supported on col- 
umns alternates with a design 
ver}' suggestive of the winged 
sun of Ancient Egypt. The 
whole surface is covered with a 
floral pattern in which the tre- 
foils are identical with those 
on No. 7. (0 (Fig. 25). 



From a tomb at Ain Sira. 

24. — Part of the ceiling of a doorway in the 
mosque of IbnTuliin. 

This mosque, built A. D. 876, is contemporary with the tombs 
in which were found Nos. 17 to 21, which explains the simila- 
rity of decoration. 



(1) The trefoil is by some people considered to represent 
the Coptic symbol of the Trinity. It is not impossible that 
another s}nnbol is represented by the winged disk on No. 21. 
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25. — Two fragments with foliate ornaments^ 
and figures. 

From the cemetery of Im^m esh-Sh^fai. 




Fig. 25. 

The sculpture is certaiuly not the work of Arabs, but it dates 
from the earliest period of their rule in Egypt. 

FATIMIDE PERIOD. 

The .identity, or at least the close relationship, of 
of Arab and Coptic ornament may be affirmed also 
through the two following centuries, a. d. 969-1171, 
during which the Fatimides reigned in Egypt. 
A striking characteristic is the constant similarity 
in the composition of the ornament whenever it is 
required to decorate a panel in a door or in an 
article of furniture. The design is always sym- 
metrical, showing in the axis one or more car- ' 
touches containing ornaments lightly carved, while 
the designs surrounding them are cut deeply. The 
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foliage also, in carving of the Fatimide period, has 
a characteristic detail which consists in curving 
back the lower lobes of the leaf towards the point 
at which it joins the stem. 

Whether we consider a Coptic (Christian) or an 
Arab (Moslem) work of this period we find the 
same arrangement of ornament and the same 
character of foliage. The only difference is that 

. while the Copts fre- 
quently employed fi- 
gures of men and ani- 
mals, the Arabs re- 
frained from their 
use. To illustrate this 
fact we may refer to 
the door N" 1 in the 
Fourth Hall and the 
panel N°^ 26^ in the 
Sixth Hall, and com- 
pare them with the 
old panels of the door 
of el-Hakem, N^ 2 in 
the Fourth Hall and 
the panels N 21 to 
29 in the Sixth. The 
two first mentioned 
are Coptic records, 
the last are Arab. 
Fig. 26. 
26. Panel from a ceiling, having the design* 
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arranged symmetrically on each side of the short 
axis. The middle is a field framed in double laths 
from which branch sprays of foliage and arabesques. 
In the axis above another field encloses two birds, 
and in each closed curve is a seated human figure; 
the one on the right drinks from a cup. (Fig. 26), 

There is evident relationship between this panel and the 
great door N° 1 in the Fourth Hall ; both objects were found 
in the mosque of el-Kalaun, to which they had doubtless been 
conveyed from some Coptic edifice. . 

27-8. — Panels sculptured in Fatimide .style. 

Origin unknown. 

29. — Ceiling of a window-bay in the niosquo of 
8ayeda Nefisa. 

30. — Slender beam carved on three sides. The 
backward curve of the leaves and half leaves to the 
point of attachment to the stem, enables us to attri- 
bute this ornament to Fatimide craftsmen. 

31-2. — Two panels from the el-Akmar mosque. 

During the restoration of this mos(iue in the years 1904-5 
facing-boards were found with panels resembling Nos. 27-28. 

33-40. — Various pieces of carved wood from 
the mosque of Saleh Tala'i. 

33. — Facing-board of a beam. 

34. — Side of an abacus. 
35-37. — Parts of a stair. 

39-40. — Two beams richly sculptured. 
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42. — Part of a door consisting of two oblong 
six-sided panels surrounded by trails of foliage. 
The arrangement of panels and frames recalls the 
folding-doors of Saleh Ayub, No. 1 in the Fifth 
Hall. 

Presented by M.G. Parvis, 1903. 

43. — Side of a cenotaph, or a piece of furniture. 

44. — Ceiling beam. Found in the mosque of 
Ghuri. 

45-47. — Three boards with sculptures in Fati- 
mide style. 

AYUBIDE PERIOD. 

48. — Ceiling of a doorway. The large middle 
field, made up of small panels finely sculptured, is 
flanked by two oblong panels. 

It is interesting to note that the geometrical grouping of the 
panels in the large field is identical with the composition of 
the design of the luihmb No. 97 of the Fourth Hall, but the 
ornaments themselves are very different. While those on the 
mihrdh are F^timide in style, those on the ceiling are Ayuhide. 
They may be compared with the ornaments on Nos. 25 to 101 
in the Fourth Hall. 

PERIOD OF THE MAMLUKE SULTANS. 

49. — Sculptured board. Rising from a vase, 
stems symmetrically arranged curve round, to end 
in a large vine-leaf, in the centre of which is placed 
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a bunch of grapes ; other bunches and smaller 
leaves spring from several points in the stem. 
There are many traces of gilding on the board, and 
the coating of red paint, which covers the whole of 
it, evidently formed the ground of the original 
gilding of the entire face. From the mosque of 
Sultan Kalaun. 

Friezes bearing the same design exist in the tomb-mosciues 
both of Sultan Kalaiin and his son Sultan Mohammed en-Naser. 

The board had been used previously for some other purpose, 
for on the other side are deeply cut ornaments of Fatimide 
style. There may be remarked figures of men and animals 
contained in various fields framed in flat bands. The figures 
are to be seen only in outline ; they were originally given 
greater relief by a superposed layer of wood which has disap- 
peared. 

50-52. — Panels and part of a board on which 
are carved geometrical designs forming fields 
enclosing foliage and arabesques. 

From the madrassa el-Mehmendjir A.D. 1325. 

53-66. — Facing-boards and portions of ceilings 
from the el-Mardani mosque A. D. 1339. 

The sculptures in this mosque show the arabesque developed 
to the degree maintained through the following centuries. 

53-Gl. — Parts of ceilings, some showing traces 
of painting and gilding. 

62-66. — Facing-boards. All facing-boards in 
this mosque were gilt ; the red colour with which 
they are painted was the ground for the gilding. 
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Traces of is:old still remain on No, 63. No. 65 
being sculptured on both 
.sides was evidently used 
for the second time in 
this mosque. 

No. 02 is shown in V'lg. 27. 

67. — Ceiling of a 
window recess from the 
siime mos(]ue. 

The det*ijrn of this ceilinj!: ifi 
siniihirto that often found on 
rarpets; it consists of an orna- 
ment in each angle surround- 
ing a rose in the centre. 

68-71. — Four 
dovetails of sycamore 
wood, from the minaret 
of the mosque of Emir 
Ak Sunkur, fourteenth 
century. 

Wooden dovetails were em- 
l)loyed by Arab buildei-s to 
bind the stones together. 

Others have been found iti 
the minaret of the tomb-mos- 
<iue of Sultan Barkiik. 

72-77.— Parts of ceil- 
ings from the mosque 
of Tatar el-He<?azieh (fourteenth century); some 
parts show traces of painting and gilding. 




Fig. 27. 
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72* — Piece of a rafter witli sculptured facing- 
board. Nos. 73 and 74 are similar facing-boards. 

75. — Part of the border framing a ceiling. 

76, 77. — Background of a ceiling compartment. 

78, 79. — Pieces similar to No. 75. 

80 - 84. — Various pieces of wood from the 
Cairo mosque of Sultan Barkiik. 

80 - 83. — Wooden battlements ( merlons ) 
which formerly crowned the largo inscriptional 
frieze in the hall of the tomb. 

84. — Part of a ceiling with carved ornaments : 
the inscription mentions the royal builder. 

Poiver and mixjht to our lord the Sultan the king 
el Zaher Barknk, 

Tlu* ni08(iiie of el-Barkiik which dates from 1384 wjis re- 
paired in 1891, when these fragments were deposited in the 
Museum. 

85-91. — From the mos(jue of Sundun Mir 
Zadoh, built in 1403 ; now an interesting ruin with 
imposing granite columns and Egyptian capitals (*). 

85. — Board carved in four oblong fields, the 
fourth incomplete. The designs are polygons in 
relief with arabesques on the sunken backgrounds. 

(0 See on this mosque the notice in N** XX of the Reports 
of the Commission. 
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90-91. — Part o£ a ceiling with handsome sculp- 
tured designs. 

92-94. — Portions of the ceiling of the mosque 
el-Kadi Abd el-Ghani el-Fakhri, known by the 
name of G^ma el Banat. 

This mosque was founded in 1418, and in great part rebuilt 
in 1895. 

No 94 shows vestiges of painting and gilding. 

95. — Arch of a doorway, charged with j^culi)- 
tured panels. 

96. — Arch of a doorway, with fine carvings. 

97. — Doorpost of a pulpit, minhar^ decorated 
with sculptured ornaments and inlaid with fillets 
of ivory. 

98. — Bracket, carved on three sides, con- 
structed to support the bars on which lamps were 
suspended. 

Toihbs were usually illuminated by a metal lamp hung from 
the apex of the dome ; this was surrounded by a multitude of 
small lamps which hung from bars arranged to form an octagon 
and supported by brackets fixed in the walls. N^ 94 was one 
of these brackets. 

99. — Background of a ceiling compartment. 

100-107. — Boards carved with ornaments. 
They are parts of ceilings brought from the mosque 
of el-Muaiad, built a. d. 1416. 

N^^ 105 to 107 only belonged to the original ceil- 
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ing o£ the mosque ; the other pieces, though found 
in the mosque, are of unknown origin. 

In N*^* 102 and 103 the ornamentation is sunken. 
N^" 105 and 106 have been painted and gilded. 

108 - 111. — Parts of boards sculptured with 
handsome ornaments. 

109 and 110 were found in a modern oliala belonging to the 
wakf Subul. No. Ill is from a ceiling. 

114-116. — Fragments of boards adorned with 
designs of fruit and foliage, recalling the orna- 
mentation of No. 49. 

117 - 125. — Portions of carved ceilings. 

126. — Side of a frame, with sculptured 
ornaments. 

127. — Cross-piece, carved with ornaments. 

128 - 130. — Panels with sculptured orna- 
ments. No. 139 contains fillets of ebony. 

131 . — Boards with carved and gilded orna- 
ments from the el- Azhar mosque. 

133 - 138. — Parts of ceilings. 

139 - 140. — Lintel and part of frame of a 
doorway, probably belonging to a minbar, 

140 - 146. — Carved fragments of the ceiling 
of the oratory attached to the tomb of Sultan el- 
Ghuri. 
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The ceiling of this oratory has been renewed : the ple<^e» 
Bliown here are the last remains of the ancient ceiling:. 

14'^) - 144. — Facing-boards of beams. No. 140 
had f>een gilded. 

145 and 146. — Background of a ceiling com- 
partment. 

147. — Ceiling beam, carved with .small niches 
and arabesques. 

148. — Beam .sculptured on three sides with or- 
naments, and still bearing the rings which served 
for suspending lamps. 

This beam was supported by brackets similar to No. 98. 

149. — Top part of the upright of a doorcase or 
window, carved with arabesques, Solomon's seal,, 
and the following inscription : 

j.Xj\ jL> x.^\ >-^l 'JjlX\ jfell \Jjt^ . . .^^ 

Ordered . . .this Messed place, the Sheikh es^Sayed 
Osm (hi el' KehVr, 

150-158. — Small panels in wood with scali>- 
tured ornaments. 

Nosj. 156-158 very closely resemble the work of recent cen- 
turies in the Delta villages : compare panels Nos. 12 and 13 in 
the Seventh Hall. Nos. 152 to 165 are older. No. 152 is carved 
on the reverse side with designs of the Tulunide period. 

159. — Ornament cut out of wood and gilded,, 
intended for laying upon another surface. 
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The bad composition of the design, and the method of using 
the object, show the poor taste of the worst period. 

Brought from the mosiiue of Saidn Zeinab at the time of its 
restoration some twenty years ago. 

160 - 167. — Fragments of painted boards. 

These vestiges come from the tombs to the south of Cairo, 
and as local artistic products of the first centuries following tlie 
Arab conquest of Egypt have the same importance as the carved 
si)ecimen8 previously mentioned. 

168. — Part o£ a board cut from a date-palm 
and painted. 

From a mosque at Bahnassa, Upper Egypt. 

169-180. — Painted wood. The freshness of 
the colours in several of these fragments is evi- 
dence of the brightness of the tints used in Arab 
painting. 

These pieces come from the el-Mardani mosque (fourteenth 
century) : but only Nos. 171 to 177, from the ceiling, atid 17<S, 
179, from the pulpit, belonged originalh^ to this mosque, the 
other pieces having been taken there from nnknown places. 

181. — Part of a i3ainted board. 

From the mosque of el-Kadi Abd el-Ghani el-Fakhri. (See 
Nos. 92-94). 

182 and 183. — Part of a ceiling frieze and 
facing-board of a ceiling beam, with well designed 
decoration in painting. 

Both these pieces were found in the mosque of el-Muaiad, 
but their colouring has nothing in common with the variegated 
ceiling of this mosque. 
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DOORS AND PANELLED WORK. 

184. — Door, narrow and high (incomplete) 
with carved triangular and hexagonal panels. 

From the mosque of Sultan Hassan. 

185 and 186. — Facing-boards of a wall-cup- 
board in pine-wood panelled in Indian teak and 
ebony ; the panels ar^ carved and inlaid with ivory 
and fine mosaic. 

From the mosque Aslam el Bahai. 

187. — Folding doors containing an oblong 
panel in the upper part (a similar panel formerly 
existed below), and a long field of small panels in 
lotos-wood, some inlaid with ivory, but all sculp- 
tured. 

From the mosque of el-Bakri, (-airo, A.D. 1374. 

A rule always followed by craftsmen in designing 
fields composed of small panels is to place in each 
of the four corners of the field a quarter of a star, 
as may be seen in Nos. 191 and 192. This is the 
general rule for doors of one leaf ; but to produce 
a good effect it is necessary that the field should be 
fairly wide. Where the field is too narrow for the 
proper development of the geometrical design, as 
is the case in double-leaved doors, the quarter-stars 
are placed in the two outer corners of each field. 
The two fields now form together one large panel 
in the axis of which are placed one or more corn- 
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plete rosettes. In this arrangement the inner 
uprights are made as narrow as possible, so that 
the unity of the design may not be too greatly 
interrupted. 

188. — Folding door with panels of carved wood 
and fillets of ivory, from the mosque of el Bahri^ 
1374. 

At the top of the right leaf and at the bottom of 
the left leaf may be seen an ingenious system of 
bolts, a method of fastening shown also on the door 
N® 212. At first sight the system seenijr very com- 
plicated : but examples may be found in present 
use on a few doors in towns in the Delta. 

189. — Folding doors panelled in lotos-wood 
and ivory. 

From the mosque of Aitiimush en-Nagashi. 

190. — Folding doors removed from one of four 
doorways in the courtyard leading into the tomb of 
the daughter of Sultan Barkuk in the street of en- 
Nahhasin. 

This example shows the skill of the Moslem craftsman who 
could tastefully adorn so unpromising an object as a door 
covered with planks. Two bands of brass cut off at top and 
bottom fields wath sculptured inscriptions ; in the central field 
are carved four corner-pieces and a beautiful rosette. The text 
is the same in both inscriptions : 

Power and might to our lord the Sultan, the king 
eZ'Zaher Barkuk, 
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191, — Part of a door with panels carved and 
inlaid with ivory. 

From the Mir Zadeh mosque. 

192, — Door of a wall-<?upboard with panels 
inlaid with ivory : remains of brass hinges. 

From the small mosque erected by the Emir Goh.i el-Khanka 
Bey in- the north-east corner of el-Azhar. 

193-194. — Two lintels treated similarly to 
N* 192, and brought from the same mosque. 

195. — Window-shutter from the same mosque 
as the three preceding examples. 

The shutter is treated in the same manner as the door X° 190, 
but the sculptures are richer. The two lines of inscription in 
the upper and lower fields are as follows : 

* To Thee helomj greatness without equals henejits 
vithout end. May Thy peace he upon Thy chosen ser- 
vants^ where 21iou art ; praise he to God, God ! 
Lord of the two worlds. — A. B. 

196-197. — Two pairs of folding-doors. 

Narrow oblong panels above and below enclose 
a lofty field made up of small carved panels of 
ebony and lotos-wood. (The original leaves have 
been set up in larger frames). 

From the mosque of el-Azhar. 
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198. — Folding-doors from the mosque of Sul- 
tan Barsbay at el-Khanka. (Fig. 28). 




Fig. 28. 
While all the other doors in the collection have eoniplicnted 
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panel work only on one side with a simple system of construc- 
tion on the other, both faces of the door of Bars Bey are trejited 
in the same rich fashion. The difference in the ornamentation 
of the two Hides is produced by a different arrangement of the 
ebony and sandalwood pjmels. 

200. — Folding-doors with panels o£ Sudanese 
ebony and ivory carved in arabesques. The right 
leaf has been badly repaired. 

202. — Front of a wall-cupboard with two pairs 
of doors : one leaf and the bottom cross-piece are 
missing. Door-leaves and cross-pieces alike are 
formed of small panels encrusted with ivory. 

Cupboards with similar faces were chiefly used 
in mosques of the fifteenth century. 

203. — Folding-doors panelled in Indian teak. 

From the mosque of Ezbek el-Yusefi, A. D. 14'94. 

204. — Two leaves of a door. The fields above 
and below are in mashrabieh of olive-wood wdth 
triangular and hexagonal knots': next come narrow 
jmnels enclosing a central field composed of small 
panels in lotos-wood inlaid with mosaic and en- 
trusted with plates of ivory. 

DOORS OF THE TURKISH PERIOD 
FROM 1517 A.D. 

Like all other work of this date the doars of this 
period are distinguished by simplicity of design in 
the grouping of the panels. As time went on, in- 
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Fiff. 29. 
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stead of forming fields by grouping a number of 
panels together, the panels were imitated by cut- 
ting grooves in the boards, according to a system 
that was much cheaper but much less artistic. A 
further proof of the impoverishment of the country 
is furnished by the use of bone instead of ivory. 

205-6. — Folding-doors in Turkish oak and 
loto.s-wood, from the mosque of Suleiman Pasha, 
A.I). 1518. (Fig. 29). 

Thiri mosque Ib better known by the name of Saria el-drabal: 
it was the fii-st built by the Turks on Egyptian soil. The iloors 
s])ow the changed sense of art wliich presided over their con- 
sti-uction ; they are no longer synimetrieal on their horizontal 
nxis. and the small panels are composed of sipiares ami rect- 
angles. The bands of metal imitate hinges and, strangest of all. 
imitation collars cover imitation stnjps. (Fig. 29). 

From the inscription in the upper field it may be s«H'n that 
the Turkish writing called Sulus had not yet come into use. 
in the text of the leaf No. 20.") is an incomplete verse, meaning, 
"He has given to God a house, may God reward him". 

The inscriptions on the otlier leaves, including that carved 
on the bronze of the left leaf, are all taken from the Koran. 
— A. B. 

208. — Door in one leaf, with uprights and 
cross-pieces of pine, and panels of lotos-wood fraifi- 
ed in geometrical patterns in poplar (imported from 
Turkey). 

209. — Door in one leaf with small panels 
<incrusted with bone. 

From Mehalla el -Rubra. 
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210. — A similar door in poplar-wood panelled 
in Turkish oak. 

These doors are thoroughly typi<?al of the doors of the early 
part of the Turkish period in Egypt.. 

211. — Folding doors formed by the grouping 
of panels of lotos-wood with pieces of metal laid on. 

From the village of ed-Dessuk in the Delta. 

212. — Folding-doors made of moulded planks 
furnished with nails having great bronze heads. 
The back of the door has a system of bolts similar 
to those on No. 188. 

From the mosjuie of SIkmUIi Tbrnliim ed-Dessuki in the same 
village. 

213. — Fohling-doors i)lain except for an in- 
scrii)tional band at tlie toi), containing two verses, 
and fixing tlie date (a. d. K'^G ) of tlie bnikling to 
which the door belonged. 

From the mosque of Ibrahim el Birkawi in tlie sfune villa^'c. 

214. — Large folding-doors in Turkish oak from 
an okala at Damietta. The arrangement of the 
panels and the fineness of the sculptures which 
make up the geometrical designs produce an excel- 
lent effect and make this door a remarkable sj)eci- 
nienof its kind : but, in addition to the substitution 
of grooves for i)anels, a further sign of decadenc^e 
in the art of w^ood-carving may ho remarked in the 
arbitrary w^ay in which the arrangement of the 
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panels is subordinated to the geometrical design. 
(Kg. 30). 




Fio;. 30. ,_ 

215. — Single door from Uosetta. 

216. — Single door from Mehalla el-Kubra. 
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217. — Front o£ a wall-cupboard with niche 
and a sculptured inscription in badly formed.naskhi 
characters, giving the date a.b. 1721. 

I Iff 4JL. j AiJAJj -J 4Ji\ jk^ 

Built this edifice the humble and needy servant 
who confesses his sin s^ el Hag Shalabi et-Tukhi ; 
may God pardon him and his parents : in the year 
1133 (a.1). 1721). 

From Mehalla el-Kubra. 



THE SEVENTH HALL. 

DOORS, CARVED PANELS, PIECES 
OF FURNITURE, CEILINGS. 

1. — Upper part of a selnl doorway formed by 
a grouping of small panels inlaid with ivory. 

From the mosque of Aitumush en-Nagashi, a. d. 
1383. 

2. — Earliest example of panelling. 

Found in a tomb at A'in Sira, dating from the 
first centuries of the Hijra. ' 

3. — Folding-doors with finely sculptured panels. 
Fatimide period. From the mosque of Sayeda 
Nefisa 
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4-5, — Fragments of a cenotaph in Turkish oak, 
panelled in boxwood and Indian teak, found in the 
lately restored mosque of Imam esh-Shafai (Fig.31). 

. The extraordinary delicacy of the ctirving deserves close atten- 
tion : its arrangement in different planes ftnd the character of 
the letters of the inscription enable us to assign the fragments 
to the AyAbide period, to which belong all the splendid exam- 
ples of wood-carving discovered in the mausoleum of the learned 
Imam. 




.Fin-. :u 

6. — Lower part of a barred window, similar to 
N^ DS in the Fourth Hall. 

7. — Window-sliutter with panels of lotos-wood 
carved with geometrical ornaments and adorned 
with borders of arabescpies. 

From tlie convent -mosque <»f Siiltau Heybnrs in tlie (lamalieh, 

A.D. i;no. 
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8. — Door-frame, having an unusual arrange- 
ment of panels. There is remarkable skill shown 
in the carving of quadrupeds and birds enclosed 
in the arabesques of the border. 

From the same building as N** 7. 

9. — Small shutter with panels of carved wootl. 
From the mosque of Sayeda Nefisa. 

10. — Large folding-doors, found in the tomb 
of Sultan Kalailn. The panels are of lotos-wood 
carved in arabesques and filleted with ivory. The 
f^tain on the right loaf shows that the door has been 
painted. 

11. — Face of a wall-cupboard with niches and 
small doors. The panels are carved witli arabes- 
ques and with Cufic or naskhi inscriptions, relating 
such wishes as "Eternal strength", "Protection to 
the owner", "Perfect blessing", "Long life". 

12 and 13. — Faces of two large wall-cupboards 
with sculptured panels, formed by groupings of 
turned wood inlaid with bone : in the lower part 
are doors and niches. The manner in which the 
great variety of panels is arranged is not without 
taste. No. 12 bears tlic following inscription in 
badly formed modern naskhi characters : 
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litis blessed edijide has been constructed thanks to 
the abundant favmir of God, His help j and His 
benevolence J by el-Hdg Mustafa son of el-Hag Ali 
el'Akil, in the month of Moharremll76^ (a.I).1762). 
— A.B. 

The text on No. 13 begins with a verse of the 
Koran and ends in the following sentence : 

I lYi *U- Ijo j -uli o^j 

And it was finished on the 1st of Moharrem^ 1176, 
From a house at Mehalla el-Kubra. 

Show -Case A. 

Inlaid Work. 

In addition to a few specimens of the inlaid work 
of the best period of Arab art, the show-case con- 
tains the earliest examples of this method of orna- 
mentation as practised in the country while Coptic 
art still flourished somewhere about the ninth and 
tenth centuries A. D. The dexterity shown in the 
design of animal figures is admirable. On No. 19 
the work is more restrained ; the inlay is formed 
of wood and a dark stucco : the small remaining 
part of the form of a bird is well designed. No. 20 
is certainly older ; it was found In a tomb in the 
tract of Am Sira, so frequently mentioned. The 
application of tiny pieces of bone and teak is very 
similar to the inlaid work to be seen on No. 21 and 
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on the inlaid articles of furniture exhibited in the 
hall. 

16-18. — Fragments of articles of furniture 
found at Edfu ( Upper Egypt ) : sycamore wood 
inlaid with bone, mother-of-pearl, and teak. 

Preseivted by the Museum of Egyptian Antiquities 1905. 

19. — Fragment with boxwood inlay. 

Found with the preceding objects and presented by the 
Museum of Egyptian Antiquities. 

20. — Board with traces of mosaic. 
From Ain Sim. 

21. — Top and side of a table (kursi). 

From the mosque Tatar el-Hegazieh. 

22-25- — Panels inlaid with delicate mosaic 
composed of ivory, green enamel, tin, ebony and 
boxwood. 

26 and 27. — Two panels with ivory fields 
surrounded by a. border of fine mosaic. 

28 and 29. — Small ivory panels inlaid with 
ebony, logwood (l*ahkam\ and ivory. 
From the cupboard, No. 1, in the Eighth Hall. 

Show-case B. 

30. — Bone with geometric ornament. From 
a tomb at AYn Sira of the early centuries of the 
Hijra. 
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31-34. — Ivory panels with sculptured arabes- 
ques and fillets of ebony. 

35-36. — Two ivory tablets bearing inscriptions 
and sculptured ornaments. The text of the inscrip- 
tion is divided between the two tablets : 

El-Malek en-Ndser, Ndser ed-Dunia wa ed-Din: 
the victorious king^ protector of the world and the 
religion. 

These are the titles of Sultan Mohammed son of 
Kalaun. 

37. — Ivory tablet with incomplete inscription. 

38-39. — Large ivory tablets with sculptured 
inscription bearing the concluding words of a deed 
of gift in favour of a college. 

" is constituted a wdkf in favour 

of this school. Whoever alienates any part of the 
property thus bequeathed will Jiave God for his 
adversary at tlie last dayT — A.B. 

From the strhool and raosque of Sultan ShaaMn, A. D. 1368. 

40. — Large ivory tablet bearing an inscription 
carved in well-formed naskhi letters : 

Our lord the Sultan the most nohle king KaUhay, 
May his victory he exalted. 

From the tomb-moKqiie of Kai'tbay. 
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41 and 42. — Panels inlaid with ivory. 

43 to 55. — Polygonal panels in various shapes 
adorned with carved arabesques and ivory fillets. 

46 and 47. — Panels of Sudan ebony. 

55. — Panel of Indian teak inlaid with sandal 
wood. 

56-61. — Panels incrusted with fields of smooth 
ivory. 

62-74. — Polygonal panels of wood incrusted 
with fields of carved ivory. 

75-77. — Wooden panels incrusted with ivory. 

Show-case C. 

75-105. — Ebony panels sculptured with beau- 
tiful arabesques and filleted with wood or ivory. 

At a time when interest in Arab art was confined 
to a small number of amateurs, all these panels were 
torn from the doors or articles of furniture to which 
they belonged, and were exported to Europe. They 
have now been brought back to Egypt and have 
been acquired by the Museum. 

It has been possible to identify the original set- 
ting of only six of these panels ; they bear the 
numbers 78 to 83. They come from the pulpit 
(minbarj of the mosque of Ibn Tuhln, placed there 
by Sultan Lajin who restored the mosque in 1296, 
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but existing now only as a framework. These six 
panels were presented to the Museum in 1905 by 
Mr. Godfrey Brauer of Florence. 

The large panel is of teak inlaid with ebony an<l 
boxwood. 

Show-case D. 

106-118. — Wooden panels carv^^d with arab- 
esques. 

. 119-120. — Wooden pails (?). 

124. — Handle of a spoon with tigure of a bird, 
in woodf 

125. — Shoulder-blade bearing in cursive 
writing the form of a deed of gift, as follows : 

.... J'' ^"^ ^ ctt^ '^ «^i . . . . 0^ ^'4^» Li ^-^ J* 

*Jn tJie name of God the merciful^tlu^ tompassianate. 
This is a deed drawn up hy . , . . son of . . . 

in favour of his wife . . . daughter of , 

while he was in possession of his full reason and 

fulfilled the conditions necessary for making it 

ail that 1 2)ossess actually in is a gift to 
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2/oM, made to please God and not to be praised or 
rewarded for it. Power is to God alone. 

The names of the witnesses follow. 

Although this object bears no date whatever it has great 
paleographic value in support of the testimony of Eastern wri- 
ters, who say that the ancient Arabs wrote upon bones as well as 
upon leaves and palm branches. On such materials was written, 
it is said, the Koran, of which the different parts were collected 
by Omar and Osm&n. — A,B. 

127. — Horn. 

132. — Wooden platter bearing ornaments 
lightly carved. 

133. — Wooden phial for kohl or powdere<l 
antimony, with which the Egyptians darken their 
eyes. 

134 and 135. — Mirrors. 

136 to 141. — Combs of boxwood. 

186. — Comb bearing the following inscription 
Mamluke naskhi : 



LUi 



J ^>l ^jSI ^ jUil ^Ui-l ^^ J<^ U 



Of wlmt was made for Excellency Nigm ed- 

JJrn Ayuh, san of el-Bdhd, 

138. — Comb bearing the following text from 
the Koran : 

God^ divert my heart and facilitate my task. 
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After prayer, when combing the beard, all good Moslems 
recite this verse, that they may be merry during the day and 
that their daily task may be made easy. — A. B. 

142 to 145. — Wooden locks (dabba), 

142. — Large lock with ornaments and inlay of 
bone and teak. 

I • 

146 to 149. — Hexagonal tables ( kursi ) of 
wood covered with a fine mosaic in ivory and tin, 
in ebony and other woods. The objects themselves 
are of deal, so encrusted that all exposed surfaces 
however large are veneered with hard wood. 

These tables weve among the most important articles in the 
limited household furniture of the ancient Arabs : as in our 
. time, they usually served to support the tray of food at meals. 
Several of the tables in this collection come from mosques, as 
do als5 Nos. 105 and 106 in the hall of bronze articles. In the 
mosques they most probably were used as stands for candle- 
sticks, which are usually placed beside the prayer-niche during 
religious services at night. In the hall of the tomb of Sayedna 
el-Hussein two marble kvrfti are in use today. 

146. — Small table. The opening on one side is 
surmounted by a pointed arch, with keys of ebony 
and ivory. 

The corners of the arch have been disfigured by the clumsy 
insertion of medallions showing a lozenge as an armorial bearing. 

147. — Table with designs similar on alternate 
sides. There is considerable resemblance between 
the designs of this table and of the preceding. 

From the mos(iue el-Ghuri. 
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Kursi of Sultan Shaban. 
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148. — High table having a succession of small 
arches at the top and bottom of the sides. At the 
base is a railing made of ebony and ivory ; the feet 
are incrusted with these materials also. Thi» table 
is furnished with a door. 

From the mosque of Sultan Shaaban. 

149. — Small table with designs alternating on 
each of the six sides. 

150. — Small table. The panels of the six sides 
are either sculptured or made of turned wood. The 
cornice consists of the three beds of stalactites. 

The object has been repaired. 

151. — Table with ebony panels adorned with 
sculptured arabesques ; the panels are bordered by 
fillets of ivory. The object has been repaired. 

From the mosque of el-Azhar. 

152. — Table in the form of a star, the sides 
being panelled in turned wood, with painted orna- 
ments. 

From the tomb of Sultan el-Ghuri, 16th century. 

153. — Table : modern. 
From the Khedivial Library. 

154. — Table in the form of an eight-pointed 
star : modern. 

Frpm the mosque of Sayed el-Badawi, Tanta. 

155. — Feet of an angarib (a kind of bed used 
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in Nubia and the Sudan), in teak, inlaid with ivory 
forming stars and floral designs : Indian work. 

From the house of Gam^l ed-Din, Cairo. 

156. — Koran-cofiEer of wood, covered without 
and also within the lid with fine mosaic ; the hinges 
are of bronze inlaid with silver and gold : the work 
is extremely interesting and remarkable. The box 
is divided into three compartments each subdivided 
by ten slots, forming places for the thirty parts of 
the Koran. (Fig. 32). 




Fig. 32. 
This box came from the mos([ue of vSultan Shaabaii, from 
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whence came also table N® 148. The designs are similar, espe- 
cially the series of small arches. 

157. — Wooden cofiEer with painted ornaments, 

from the mosque of Sayedna el-Hussein, Cairo. 

This box formerly held the relics of the Prophet which are 
preserved in that mosque. 

158. — Wooden coft'er finely painted and richly 
^It. The inscriptions in Mamluke naskhi on the 
bands relate that " this venerated coffer was made 
for the noble and revered Koran by order of the 
sultan the sovereign the most noble king Abu el- 
Nasr Kansuh el-Ghuri " (^). This box belongs to 
the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. 

1S9 and 160. — Coffers for offerings. N^ 159 
is of walnut wood inlaid with ivory and fine mosaic. 

161 to 164. — Cabinets. 

162 and 163. — Two cabinets with drawers, 
made of teak and inlaid with ivory. The floral 
designs on the second cabinet are worthy of remark. 

Indian work of about two hundred years ago. 

164. — Coffer incrusted with bone, ebony and 
tin. The inlaid work is similar in style to that of 
the " Certosini " furniture in Italy, On the lid are 
boards for chess and backgammon. 

Most probably Egyptian work of about sixty years ago. 

(4) See for this inscription the Corpus, N** 604. 
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165 to 168. — Koran-stands. 

165 and 166. — Stands cut from a single piece of 
wood. 

From the mosque of el-Muaiad. 

167. — Koran-stand of wood veneered in mother- 
of-pearl. 

Most probably from Syria, where mother-of-pearl is much 
used. 

168. — Koran-stand in turned wood. 
From the mosque of el-Muaiad. 

169. — Stalactite corner from a ceiling frieze^ 
made of pieces of wood. 

170 to 173. — Wooden consoles with stalactites. 
These consoles served to frame large openings in 

houses ; they are also found in mosques, where they 
outline the front of the liwan. 

170. — Painted console with a series of arches 
at the base. 

From a house belonging to the wakf of Sitti Zuleika, in el- 
Med^ street. 

171 and 172.— Consoles with applied decorations. 

173. — Consoles with connecting beam. 
Work of about a hundred years ago. From a house in Cairo. 

174 to 180. — Ceilings. 
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174. — Ceiling of a doorway. The ceiling is 
constructed of planks joined together and covered 
with gilt ornaments in stucco. 

175. — Central panel of a ceiling, carved and 
painted. 

From a building erected by Kaitbay, at the end 
of the fifteenth century. 

The central polylobe contains the following 
inscription : 

In the second line : 

Might and power to our lord the Sultan, the most 
nohle king. 

In the first line : 
Ahu el-Nasr Kaithay ; 

In the third line. 

May his victory he exalted, 

176. — Ceiling with beams and compartments 
richly painted aiid gilded. 

From the seMl of Suleiman Sari. 

176 a. — Small complete ceiling from the vesti- 
bule of a house at Cairo. The beams are rounded, 
the compartments covered with stucco decorations 
painted and gilded ; the frieze bears painted orna- 
ments and inscriptions expressing a prayer to the 
Prophet. 

177 and 178. — Small ceilings of doorways, 
formed of planks joined together and paint-ed. 

From the sehil of the wakf Shalabi Azab, Cairo. 
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179. — Ceiling with charging of rods, about a 
century old. 

From the same building as the consoles No. 172. 

180. — Ceiling with both applied and sunken 
ornaments, painted in red and blue. 

From the same building as the consoles No. 173. 

181. — Lantern in sheet brass in the form of a 
truncated octagonal pyramid, intricately engraved. 
It bore a hundred lamps on the three galleries, 
the arms, and the lower tray. The inscription 
states that the lamp w as constituted a wakf or 
bequeathed by a mamluke of Sultan ez-Z&her. 

Frcnn the mosque of el-Azhar. 



THE EIGHTH HALL. 

(tN THE CENTRE OF THE BUILDING). 

WOODWORK. 

Doors and wall-cupboards of the Turkish period ; 
mashrabieh, etc. 

1 — Cupboard. Two oblong fields, one above 
and one below, composed of a grouping of small 
panels, and a pair of folding-doors of similar 
design, make up the front face : the panels are in 
ivory and ebony, inlaid or carved. It may be 
remarked that the plane of the panels project* 
beyond that of their setting. The sides and back 
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of the object contain smaller and simpler panels, 
apparently not all made at one time. 
From the mosque of el-Azhar. 

2. — Secret door in the form of a cupboard. In 
the middle is a small door with panels inlaid with 
ivory ; and round this door are compartments and 
openings designed to receive odds and ends. 

3. — Pulpits (minbar). 

Stairs of a jmlpit, with balustrade. The string- 
board and tbe rise of each step are adorned with 
sculptured arabesques ; and arabesques also decorate 
the cubical knots of the lattice of the balustrade. 

From the mosque of Kussiin es-SAki. 

4. — Pulpit, of rich workmanship. The surfaces 
are composed of panels arranged in geometric 
patterns and inlaid with finely carved ivory. The 
balustrades are in turned wood. This article has 
suffered much damage and shows signs of clumsy 
repairs. 

Fn)m the mosque founded by princess Tatar el-Hegazieh in 
the fourteenth century. 

5. — Parts of a pulpit ; sides and balustrade with 
panels of turned wood or sculptured boards. Turk- 
ish period. 

From the mosque el-Kasimieh at Damietta. 

6. — Base of the bulb of the pulpit of the 
mosque of Kusun es-Saki, fourteenth century. 
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7. — Settle in panels of turned wood. The lower 
sides were originally formed of boards cut into 
arches. 

6. — = Settle similar to the preceding. Half the 
rail is extended backward to make room for an X- 
shaped Koran-stand similar to N*** 165-168 in the 
Seventh Hall. 

Shewn against the partitions. 

9-14. —Small doors having their surfaces form- 
ed of little panels. From wall-cupboards in houses. 

15-16. —^ Doors in single leaf. These doors and 
all others exhibited in this Hall date from the low- 
est period of Arab art in Egypt. 

18. — I'ront of a wall-cypboard from a dw^ellin^; 
house at Mehallet el-Koubra (Delta). Around the 
folding-doors are small arches placed in front of 
niches designed to contain vases, flagons, or orna- 
mental trifles. Above the door is the following 
inscription in ill-formed letters : 

\ \ -^Y 4JL-. JU-Jl 

This building was restored by el-Hdg Mohammed 
arid el-Hag Ahmed^ both sons of el-Hdg Badatci el- 
Kattdn^ a follower of Sayedj in the year 1167, 
(a. d. 1753-4). 
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* Tbe Sayed mentioned here can be no other than Sayed el- 
Bedawi, the famous saint of Tanta. — A.B. 

19. — Front of a large wall-cupboard resembling 
Nos. 12 and 13 in the Seventh Hall and coming 
from the same building. 

* Three verses inscribed in ill-shaped running hand fail to scan 
properly ; they give the name of the builder and the date of 
the construction of a verandah or loggia, malCad. The second 
verse ascribes the construction to Mustafa el-Akil, proprietor 
of the house from whence came the two other cupboard-fronts. 
There is however a diflference of eight years between the date 
given by the two cupboards and that given by the last hemi- 
stich of N<* 19; the difference probably arises from an error made 
by the poet in calculating his chronogram. — A. B. 

21. — Front of a wall-cupboard* containing five 
doors showing three different designs ; all are sur- 
mounted by a row of small arches. 

24. — Front of wall-cupboard resembling No. 
18, with a few inlayings in bone. The inscription 
is Koranic : the date is 1183 (a. d. 1769). 

From Mehalla el-Kubra. 

26. — Secret door in the form of a cupboard. 

29. — Large door in single leaf. A handsome 
design is formed by the arrangement of superposed 
rods. 

30. — Door in single leaf : in the centre a 
twelve-leaved rose ; a quarter of a rose in each 
corner. 
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36. — Door in single leaf. The arrangement of 
the panels shows complete decadence of art, as for 
instance in the manner in which the geometrical 
design of the central panel is terminated. The 
ornamehtation comprises rods and sculptured ro- 
settes, with cypress trees in the side panels. 

From the same building as the consoles No. 173 and the ceil- 
ing No. 180 in the Seventh Hall. 

"Woodwork in Mashrabieh. (Plate IV). 

37 to 58. — A collection of twenty-two pieces 
of mashrabieh in various designs. Words or figures 
are formed in the pattern by the way Jn which the 
meshes are filled up ; thus there may be read in 
Nos. 41 and 45 the word <ui Allah ; in No. 42 
j^l -iili Ya Allah, Ya Mohammed. In Nos. 44 and 
47 there are vases ; in No. 53 is a quadruped 
chained to a palm-tree ; and so on. 

In the manufacture of mashrabieh the wood 
employed by preference is beech ; next in fre- 
(juency come Turkish pine and oak. 

54. — Front of a balcony, containing five win- 
dows in plaster and coloured glass. 

59. — Side of balcony in turned wood. The 
support is decora ted. with rods laid upon it to form 
a pattern. 

60 to 64. — Niches (khokha) from mashrabieh 
balconies. 
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Mushrabieh Panels 
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These niches are inserted in the mushrabieh 
blinds of balconies to hold earthenware vessels 
(kulla) containing drinking water, which is cooled 
by evaporation. At the bottom of the niches may 
be seen circular openings where the kulla s are 
placed. 

67 to 69. — Front and sides of a balcony (form- 
ing the partition at the end of the hall). The 
front is intersected by numerous panels ; the low^er 
part is adorned with rosettes and polygonal panels 
formed of pieces laid on. 

70 to 74. — Front and sides of a balcony (form- 
ing the pg,rtition at the side of the hall). 

75. — Niche similar to Nos. 60 and 64. 

81. — Window-grating of turned wood, witli 
knots and frames carved in arabesques. 
From the mosque of Aslam el-Bahai, A.D. 1346. 

83. — Parts of a balustrade with carved knots. 
84^90. — Window-gratings in turned wood. 

91, — Grating made up of pieces forming geo- 
metric designs. The base is composed of small 
panels inlaid with ivory. 

92. — Lintel of the door of a shop in the okdla 
of Kai'tbay in the Gamalieh quarter. 

The upper part is occupied by four panels, nearly 
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square, inscribed with the name of the founder of 
the edifice. 

Pow4r and might to our lord the sultan^ the most 
nohle king Abu en-Nasr Kaithay : may God per- 
jyetuate his kingdom, 

93 and 94. — Balustrades of verandahs (mak^ad) 
of houses. No. 94 is from Mehallet el-Kubra. 

95. — Balustrade formed of railings having the 
heads and bases adorned with carved arabesques. 

96. — Ceiling decorated with geometric designs 
formed of rods laid on in double lines and nailed : 
in the fields are stucco ornaments. The colouring 
is fairly preserved. 

97. — Pavement, in marble of various kinds, 
surrounding the basin of a fountain. The pavement 
exhibited is probably three hundred years old : the 
fountain itself is modern. Similar pavements 
usually occupied the middle of the hall (kaa) in 
Arab houses. 

From a house in Cairo belonging to the el-Hila- 
lieh family ; given by the family to the Museum 
in 1901. 
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METAL-WORK. 

Of the many influences that affected the develop- 
ment of Arab art, there can be no doubt that the 
Persian civilisation was one of the most important. 
The Persians inherited their civilisation from 
Assyria; and their art was at its culmination during 
the fourth century of the Christian era, under the 
rule of the Sassanides, A. D. 226 to 642. A period 
of decadence followed the splendours of this 
glorious epoch; Persia was absorbed into the Arab 
empire, and Persian civilisation was modified by 
the introduction of a strong Arab element. 

There are many indications that Persian taste 
influenced the art of all Eastern countries; but in 
no department of art was it felt more. strongly than 
in metal-work. In Persian art the application of 
animal forms to ornamentation was a fixed principle, 
which continued to prevail even after the old reli- 
gion had beeii replaced by the new. It is therefore 
not surprising that the use of designs introducing 
animal forms entered surrounding countries along 
with the craft of working in metals wherever this 
industry became established in favour ; and this 
fashion persisted right up to the end of the 
thirteenth century. But the Arabs of Egypt were 
too far removed from the source of this artistic 
current to submit to its immediate influence, and 
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they adapted its principles to their own genius by 
devising designs of an abstract character (*). 

Before we turn to the metal-work whose develop- 
ment can be followed by the help of existing 
specimens, it will not be without interest to con- 
sider what is known about the earlier craft of 
which unfortunately no example remains. The old 
Eastern historians, who delighted in describing the 
marvels they encountered, are profuse in their 
praises of the metal-work of their time. The 
famous traveller Nasiri Khosrow O who visited 
most of the Mohammedan countries between 1035 
and 1042, is never weary of enumetating the art- 
istic works he saw: the gold and silver candlesticks 
of the town of Sour (Tyre), or the doors of the 
Holy Place, Haram^ at Jerusalem covered with 
arabesques. He says of the mosque of el-Aksa in 
Jerusalem, " Among its doors is to be remarked 
one in copper, so rich and beautiful as to confound 
the imagination. The copper shines so brightly 

(y), This is not to say that Egypt is destituteof ornamsnts 
bearing figures of animals, for some are to be found even in 
works of comparatively recent date. Thus the mosque of the 
Emir Kidjm^s has dragons^ heads on the knockers of the 
great door ; and the front of the place for storing water 
vmziara in the mosque of Abu Bakr Mazhar contains a large 
number of panels bearing birds carved in ivory. 

(2) Sefer Nameh. Relation du voyage de Nassiri Kho^rau 
en [Syrie^ en Palestine^ en Egypte^ en Arable, et en Perne 
translated, annotated, and published by Charles Schefer, 
Paris, 1831. p. 129. 
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that it might be taken for gold ; it is covered with 
inlaid threads of silver, and on it may be read the 
name of the Caliph el-Mamun. It is said that this 
door was sent from Bagdad by that prince " C). 
This would indicate that the door dates at the latest 
from the first half of the ninth century. 

The same traveller mentions the metal- work he 
saw in Egypt also. When a friend obtained for 
him admission into the palace of the Fatimides at 
Cairo, he was filled with admiration at the sight of 
the throne of the young Sultan el-Mustansir ; it 
was made of fine gold and silver and completely 
covered with beautiful inscriptions and hunting 
scenes artistically chased. 

A still more vivid idea of the metal industry of 
this period is given by el-Makrizi in his History, 
when, describing the pillage of the Fatimide trea- 
sury by tbc soldiery of the Caliph el Mustansir, he 
inserts an inventory derived from contemporary 
records. The rebel Turkoman mercenaries looted 
from their sovereign a multitude of treasures which 
they shared among themselves, esteeming them of 

(i) Sefer Nameh p. 81. Mukadeasi makes Bpecial mention 
of this door, which he calls the great door of copper. It was 
placed opposite to the mlhrab^ and its leaves could be opened 
only by a man having long and vigorous arms. The plates of 
copper which covered it were gilded. The inscription placed 
by order of the Caliph el-MamCin in 831 on some of the doora^ 
has been published by de Vogu6 in " Le temple de JertLsalem '\ 
p.86, and by van Berchem in " Mimoiren d-e VInHtitnt egyptien^'^ 
tome II. 
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little value. The list of treasures reads like the 
recital of a fairy tale imagined by an Oriental story- 
teller. Besides bushels of emeralds, rubies, pearls, 
cornelians, and other precious stones, the inspector 
of the treasure mentions in his report four hundred 
large cages of gold, six thousand golden vases for 
flowers, silver bowls weighing three hundredweight 
each^ etc. Among fancy articles of metal were 
numerous cocks, peacocks, and gazelles of natural 
size in gold encrusted with pearls and rubies, and 
a golden palm in a coffer of gold. Finally, Ibn 
Abd el Aziz, the inspector of the treasure, declares 
in his report that more than a hundred thousand 
precious articles and two hundred thousand pieces 
of armour were allotted to one another by the 
looters in his presence (^). 

Such is the statement current in the year a.d. 1100. 
It would take too long to enumerate the many 
precious objects which existed in the treasury of 
the Fatimide princes, and which give an idea of 
the degree of perfection attained at this period in 
the art of metal-working. As to the origin of the 
valuable articles which made up the treasure, many 
pieces were no doubt of earlier date and mostly 
imported ; but it may be supposed that the greater 
part were of local manufacture, considering that 
the princes of Egypt expended enormous sums to 
enrich their collections and gratify their love of 
pomp and display. 

(1) Egypte by J. J. Marcel, Paris. 
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Nothing of all these marvels has come down to 
US, so that we can judge of them only from the 
glowing descriptions of eye-witnesses. There are, 
however, in existence a few objects supposed to 
date from this period, and among them is the bronze 
griffon to be seen in the Campo Santo at Pisa. Its 
origin and the occasion when it was brought to 
Italy are alike unknown; but the figures of birds 
with which it is decorated and the character of the 
Cufic letters in which the inscription on it is 
written enable us to ascribe its production to 
Fatimide times. It is unfortunate that the words 
of the inscription contain only wishes, which afford 
no clue to the date of the object; but in its decora- 
tion by means of figures drawn from the animal 
kingdom it resembles the artistic wood work of the 
Fatimide period as shown in the Sixth Hall. Persian 
works of art are characterised by similar ornamenta- 
tion, creating a resemblance which is not surprising 
when we remember the close relations that subsisted 
between Fatimides and Persians, Shi-ites both. 

Not only in Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia were 
there towns justly renowned for working in 
metal and celebrated for the works of art created in 
them, but it appears that even in Yemen in Arabia 
existed famous workshops. Thus we read in the 
work of Ibn lyas that the kings of this country had 
given to the Ayubide sultan el-Kamel a curious 
present consisting of a candlestick of copper, out 
of which at the hour of dawn came a figure that 
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uttered the sentence " May God make thy morning 
happy"; while at other times during the day Jhe 
figure whistled. This candlestick was the produc- 
tion of craftsmen known as mukatieh^ who occupied 
themselves in devising means of accurately indicat- 
ing the hours of prayer ; it still existed in the time 
of Sultan Mohammed en-Naser. 

Several centuries passed in those remote times 
of which our knowledge in regard to metal-work 
is derived from the descriptions of eye-witnesses, 
before the earliest period which has left us visible 
testimony in the form of works of art in metal. 
Twelfth century metal-work is the earliest that can 
be studied directly from its products ; and thence- 
forth the industry can be followed in almost every 
phase of its development up to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, when in common with other 
branches of Arab art it declines and speedily 
/disappears. 

The earliest of existing objects in metal-work are 
closely connected with Mesopotamia, ' which seems 
to have been the latest country to spread the 
knowledge of the craft of metal-working through 
other Eastern lands (*). On most of the products 
of this country which are signed by the artist may 
be read the name of the town of Mosul. Belonging 
to this group is No. 9, in the Ninth Hall, a splendid 
candlestick inlaid with gold and silver ; it is signed 

(*) The Art of the Saracens in Egypt^ by Stanley Lane-Poole, 
<(metal work). 
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by a craftsman of Mosul. This candlestick bears- 
the date A. d. 1269. 

All the products of this school are primarily 
distinguished by representations of human and 
animal forms. Human figures, hunting scenes, 
animals pursuing each other, either outlined with 
the graving tool or more frequently inlaid on cop- 
per, are the favourite designs of artisans of this^ 
country. 

In contemporary objects of Egyptian manufac- 
ture the same metal is employed ; but whether the 
craftsman was a native or a foreigner, when he 
worked for an Egyptian patron he deviled orna- 
ments with designs adapted from those of other art 
products of Egypt. Indeed, a single glance suffices 
to recognise on metal work the style of floral 
decoration and the system of polygonal designs or 
of inscriptions as they are to be observed on the 
great mpnuments of the country. We are able 
once again to refer to an object in the Museum in 
support of this theory. No. 105 of the Ninth Hall 
is a table, kursi, which bears on its six feet a. short 
but very valuable inscription stating that the table 
was made in a. h. 728 (a. d. 1327) " in the time of 
the King en-Naser " by a craftsman of Bagdad C). 
It is very probable that it was made expressly for 
this sovereign ; for the long inscri[)tion with which 
it is adorned comprises the many titles of this 



(I) Corpus, No. 46«j. 
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sultan, and, further, the table was found in the 
mosque of Kalaun, father of en-Naser. Besides 
inscriptions, the chief decorative designs on the 
table are arabesques; and on the top of the table 
and in a few medallions on the sides are figures of 
birds, considered by some to be an allusion to the 
name Kalaun (^), but these have certainly much 
less importance than the scenes decorating the 
candlestick just mentioned. 

Copper was the metal most commonly used for 
these works of art. El-Makrizi shows us how 
greatly in favour were these utensils in inlaid 
copper. In the chapter in which he describes the 
bazaars of Cairo he makes special mention of the 

(i) Kalaun signifies " duck " in old Turkish (Stanley Lane- 
Poole, op. cit.). The presence of figures of ducks on the table 
in the Museum is certainly not an exceptional circumstance; 
there are many objects decorated in this manner. Prisse 
d'Avennes in the third volume of his AH Arabe giyes several 
on plates CLXVI and CLXVIIl. (The torch as an armorial 
bearing does not belong to the fourteenth century). These 
objects are attributed to the son of Ealaiin. An inkstand 
that belonged to Sultan Shaab*An, his grandson, is also decorated 
with birds as the principal design, (Prisse d* Avenues, plate 
CLXX.) Van Berchem observes that while many objects 
bearing the representation of a duck are attributable to the 
descendants of KalaCin, not one is known which belonged to 
the man himself. In fact the greater number of the copper 
objects of the fourteenth century are adorned with these 
conventional ducks, so that van Berchem rightly concludes 
that these figures are simply a decorative design and not an 
armorial bearing. (^Xote (Varcheologie arahe^ 3^ AHicle^Jaunial 
a^iatique^ 1904). 
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bazaar of the inlayers, ^jCiKjl ci^ and tells what 

great nse was made of inlaid copper (*). In every 
wedding outfit, copper articles of furniture held an 
important place ; the bride desired to have at least 
a settle, dikka^ made of copper, a metal which was 
used for numerous objects of domestic use as well 
as for works of art and fancy. Ornamental articles 
were always lavishly decorated, and the greater 
number of them were inlaid with silver and gold. 
El-Makrizi makes mention of the metal articles 
received at her marriage by Sitt el-Ama'fm (the 
Lady of the Turbans), daughter of a merchant, and 
relates that he was told by an eye-witness of the 
fact that this young lady sent to her betrothed 
100,000 silver dirhems (francs) to be used simply 
for repairing damage that the dikka had sustained. 
El-Makrizi closes his chapter by saying that in his 
time inlaid copper vessels were only sought for in 
order to extract the silver they contained ; and adds 
that the copper bazaar of that day contained only 
a small number of workers in inlay. 

The high value set upon these articles of brass 
and copper ware by their owners may be inferred 
from the fact that on examining the objects that 
have survived to our time we often find them 
engraved with the names of divers successive 
proprietors. 

The objects spoken of in this chapter were all 



(1) El-Makrizi, Vol. II, p. 105. 
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made of copper and its alloys. Large cauldrons, 
coffers, tables, cups, censers, lanterns and lamps 
were so made, and either richly inlaid or engraved. 
Doors also were decorated with bronze ; so that 
copper and its alloys were employed both for 
objects of daily use and for ornamental works of 
art. The different alloys utilised resemble one 
another so closely that they can be distinguished 
only by chemical analysis. 

Of the copper objects found in Egypt, products 
indisputably local are many doors ornamented in 
most/liverse fashions with studs, bosses, rosettes, 
and plating; window-gratings ; lanterns, and a few 
articles of furniture ; what objects of this nature 
have been collected from religious edifices have 
been deposited in the Museum. The most ancient 
of all are the folding doors from the mosque of 
Saleh Tala'i in Cairo, exhibit No. 1, in the Ninth 
Hall ; their decoration comprises a system of poly- 
_gonal fields arranged to form stars, the castings 
being laid upon a thin plating of bras^. But while 
in these doors the castings are plain, others engraved 
with beautiful designs may be seen on the doors 
brought from the mosque founded in 1359 by 
Princess Tatar el-Hegazieh, grand-daughter of 
Sultan Kalaun, No. 5, in the Ninth Hall. The 
following century has left us the finest work of 
inlay in gold and silver, in the matchless doors of 
the tomb of Sultan Hassan, a.d. 135G. The folding 
doors of the mosque of Sultan Barkuk, in the town. 
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with foliage in bronze delicately inlaid with silver, 
and those of the tomb-mosque of el-Ghuri, belong- 
ing respectively to the beginning and end of the 
period of Circassian Mamluke sultans, show that 
the craft of metal-working was practised throughout 
this time with the same skill as in preceding periods. 
The lamps and lanterns of the collection present 
a variety of forms. All of them were made in a 
period covered by the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. They are made in stages arranged to 
receive tiers of glass vessels containing oil. Origin- 
ally a tray hung below, as may be seen in the 
Ninth Hall in No. 123, which is in repoussd work 
and engraved with ornaments. Other smaller lamps 
are covered by domes pierced so patiently as to 
give the effect of lace. 

The gratings were also finely worked, especially 
those placed in front of the windows of sebils. On 
the knots are often engraved either the names of 
God, or the titles and arms of the founder of the 
edifice, following a fashion greatly in favour during 
ihe fifteenth century. No. 107 of the Ninth Hall 
has knots inlaid with gold and silver. 

But the craftsman's rarest skill in taste and 
execution is displayed in the tables or kursi,% men- 
tion of one of which has already been made ; and 
similar perfection is shown in the small Koran-case, 
No. 15 of the Ninth Hall. On this latter object 
may still be seen points of gold attesting the high 
value of the work, proved in addition by the fine 
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\ ■ ' 

conception of the designs, among which the most 
striking is a delightful border of Cufic writing. 

The beauty of these inlaid and engraved metal 
objects long caused them to be in great request in 
Europe ; and a large number of the art works in 
metal exhibited in various museums prove that the 
development of the metal-workers' craft in Europe 
was much indebted to the influence of the East. 
This influence was plainly felt in Italy, where 
Oriental craftsmen worked in the towns of Genoa, 
Pisa, Florence, and Venice, at the time when those 
ancient republics flourished. There exist numerous 
productions in Moslem style, either pure or slightly 
altered to suit the taste of the market'. In course 
of time the workmen of Italy acquired the art of 
applying certain metals on others; and the names 
of the different modes of inlaying, alia ajemina 
and alia damaschina passed into their language. 
These denominations refer to difiFerent methods 
practised in the craft. Alia damaschina means 
fixing a thread of gold or silver in a groove made 
in the metal groundwork; the thread was often 
made to spring in strong relief from the back- 
ground, dividing the surface into compartments and 
producing a beautiful effect. This method is still 
employed by the craftsmen of Damascus, from 
which city the term alia damaschina is derived. 
In the other method, a spur-wheel having the edge 
of a file was run rapidly over the metal ; and tiie 
thread of gold or silver was fixed by the blows of 
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a hammer upon the line thus traced. This was the 
usual manner of working in Persia; and as Persian 
signifies Agemi in Arabic, the term alia ajemina 
is explained. 

After the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
use of bronze becomes restricted. It is henceforth 
rarely seen on the doors of mosques or public 
buildings; at most a few plates or rosettes were 
made of it (^). The gratings also, which had 
hitherto been made of many parts fitted together 
with great care, were now cast in one piece. About 
the second half of the eighteenth century occur 
designs which indicate Western influence.. 

In addition to bronze, works were also carried 
out in iron and steel. Nasiri Khosrow says that 
the doors of the Haram of Jerusalem were partly 
plated with iron ; and speaking of the doors of 
Mahdieh (*), he affirms that they were of massive 



(4) Prisse d'Avennes, Vol. 1, pi. CVI mentionB the door of 
the moBque of el-Khdnka, and assigns it to the eighteenth 
centuiy : the door is covered with bronze work of good style. 
But it has been impossible for Us to find a mosque of this name, 
or to ascertain whether the preceding assertion is not erroneous; 
for the door does not appear to be of so recent a date. 

(2) Mahdieh, in Tunis, was founded in A.H. 303 (A.D.yio) b> 
Ahmed ibn Ismail el-Mahdi, who claimed descent from Hussein, 
son of Ali. This town was built on a tongue of land projecting 
into the sea. It was surrounded by a very high wall, so thick 
that two horsemen could ride on it abreast. The doors were of 
massive iron, and two of them had four leaves each, one lejif 
weighing 100 cantars. These doors gave access to a vaulted 
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iron and that each leaf was thirty cubits high and 
weighed ten tons. In another passage he praises 
the iron-work of Tinnis, a town in the Delta, 
celebrated for fine tissues. 

These quotations, with others that might easily 
be made, establish sufficiently that Oriental artisans 
also worked in iron, though the industry was of 
little importance relatively to that of working in 
copper. The oldest objects in wrought iron that 
have been discovered in Egypt are the gratings of 
some of the mosques; these gratings were made on 
the anvil, and consist of vertical bars passing 
through loops in horizontal bars, in a style of rather 
primitive workmanship. It is surprising that el- 
Makrizi, describing the mosque of Mohammed en- 
Niiser at the Citadel, thought it worth while to 
speak of its iron gratings, which still exist and are 
exactly of the quality described. In the same 
passage he mentions that the maksura^ or railed-in 



passage which could shelter five hundred horsemen. The 
fortifications were finished in A. H. 306, and Ahmed el-Mahdi 
took up his residence there in the month of Shawal, 308, 
(March, A.D. 921). 

According to Abu Obeid Allah el-Bakri, each of the gates of 
Mahdieh weighed 1000 cwt. and was 30 cubits high; every nail 
weighed 6 lbs ; and represented on the gates were various 
animals. The harbour, excavated in the rocik, was large enough 
to contain thirty ships. Yaqout, Mimdjem Vol. 6, pp. 693-696. 
Description de VAfrlque SeptenfrUyimle. by el-Bakry, translated 
by Mac Guckin de Slane, Paris*, 1859 : pp. 73-75. Sefer Nameh, 
p! 126. 
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portion of the mosque, was surrounded by an iron 
grating ; it is possible that this one was more artis- 
tically wrought. 

An ingenious system of decoration by means of 
large nail-heads may be seen on one of the doors 
in the collections ; the nail-heads are wrought in 
different polygonal shapes, and arranged on th,e 
door to form rosettes and borders. This system of 
strengthening doors with huge nails seems to have 
been very common in the country. It long con- 
tinued in existence ; and we may see even now, at 
the entrance of certain quarters or haras, great 
doors of this kind partly buried in the ground, 
having been constructed of old to protect the 
dwellings of the people from the violence of the 
turbulent Mamlukes. 

There remain to be mentioned armour and 
weapons of steel. It is unfortunate that the Museum 
possesses none at all. Historians have preserved 
the memory of a prosperous " arms bazaar " which 
existed about the thirteenth century " between the 
two castles '*, on the site at present occupied by the 
Nahhasin Street and the buildings of Sultan Kalaun ; 
but all trace of it has vanished. The " arms bazaar," 
Svk es-seldh of our days, situated near the Sultan 
Hassan mosque, has inherited nothing of its prede- 
cessor's fame ; no longer are there any master- 
pieces to be found in it, and what is offered for 
sale hardly deserves the curiosity of visitors. 
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THE NINTH HALL. 

METALS. 

(Plate y. shows a view of this hall with the principal ex- 
hibits indicated by their numbers). 



DOORS, CANDLESTICKS, LANTERNS, 
VASES, AND ARTICLES OF FURNITURE. 

Objects exhibited against the "walls. 

1 to 8. — Doors. The front face is usually com- 
pletely covered with sheet brass on which are laid 
brass castings to form decorative designs. The rear 
face shows the wood, bearing carved panels that 
frequently rival the metal ornaments in beauty. 

1. — Large folding doors. Height 4 m. 37, about 
fourteen feet. 

The front face is overlaid with sheet brass, char- 
ged with plates in open-work arranged to form 
series of eight-pointed stars. The rear face is 
divided into large panels, each surrounded by a 
border of nails with huge heads shaped alternately 
as lozenges and disks. These panels are cut by 
smooth partitions into fields of varied form, carved 
with beautiful arabesques in Fatiraide style, as we 
see by the leaves curving back to their points of 
attachment. Plate V. No. 1. 

From the mosque of Saleh Tala'i (*) Cairo. 



* (A) ' This mosque was built by Sdleh Talai ibn Rezik in 
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2. — Folding doors with ornamental plates close- 
ly resembling those of No. 1. The rear face 
retains some of its large panels with superb ara- 
besques ; the upper part of the door has been cut 
ofe. Plate VI. 

From the tomb of Imim esh-Shafai, A.D. 1211. 

The resemblance that this door bears to the first 
is evidence that it dates from the time of Sultan ^1- 
Kamel, the founder of the venerable mosque of 
Imam esh-Shafai. 

3. — A very handsome pair of folding doors 
tastefully adorned with brass plating. At the top 
and at the bottom runs a single line of inscription 
in Mamluke Naskhi. The ornamentation is ex- 
tremely remarkable by reason of the multitude of 
animal forms that throng the folds of the ambesques, 
pointing to the probability that the door is either 
of foreign origin or was the work of a foreign 
craftsman in Egypt. It is certain that the door 
has been used more than once, for it was found in 
a mosque built about a hundred and fifty years later 

; than the door itself was constructed (^). Plate 
V. No. 3. 

the year 1160. It may still be seen in front of the Bab Zueila 
Gate, but it is in bad condition. After an earthquake in 1302 it 
underwent restoration at the hands of Seif ed-Din Buktomar. 
(I) The door was brought from the mosque of Sultan Bars- 
bay, built in 1346 in the village of el Khdnka, some miles to 
the north of Cairo. It has been restored with the idea of 
replacing it in the mosque. * 
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ii. 
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Part of a door, from the tomb of Imam esh-Shafai. 
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The following is the text of the inscription : (*) 

J^J^^ u^ JlJ* J^\ A--JI UjUl J^\ iJub .Lijl /\ 
i.U-j or UiU 4 jbuJl JlJ'y jij^^-*^! J->JI 

Ordered the construction of this blessed door^ His 
Highness Shams ed-Din Sunhur et-Tawtl (the 7 all) 
el-Mansuri, May liappiness not cease to serve 
him six hundred ty. 

(Only the word for the hundreds figure remains. 
The year 600 a. h. corresponds to A. D. 1203.) 

Van Berchem (*) in translating this Inscription states that he 
had been unable to discover among numerous persons bearing 
the name of Sunkur any one surnamed the Tall. However el- 
Makrizi speaks of an emir of this name when referring to some 
stables enlarged by the Emir Kussun, who "included the stables 
of Sunkur et-Tawil." It js thus evident that this Sunkur lived 
in Cairo, and must have occupied a considerable social position 
to maintain stables of this importance. — A. B. 

4. — Folding doors. Height 4. m. 30. 

A small part of the metal facing remains in the middle, and 
it may be seen that the top and bottom of the door originally 
bore an inscription. 

5. — Folding doors still retaining much of the 
brass plathig laid on a sheet of iron. On the upper 
part of the right leaf may be seen the beginning of 
an inscription. Between two oblong fields, above 

(A) Breaks in the old text have been filled by a few sentences 
referring to the restoration of the door by the Commission. 
(2) Corpus, No. 156. 
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and below, the door is faced with perforated poly- 
gonal plaques arranged in series of nine and twelve 
to form rosettes. 

From the mosque of Princess Tatar el-Hegazieh. 

6. — Small folding doors with metal plates laid 
upon the wood. 
From the same mosque. 

8. — One leaf of the door from the mosque of 
Emir Mir Zadeh. 

A few vestiges of the metal facing remain. The 
top and bottom panels were covered by an inscrip- 
tion : the middle contained a rosette. 

Show-case A. 



9-13. — Brass candlesticks. 




Fig. 33. 



9. — Brass cand- , 
lestick inlaid 
with gold and sil- 
ver, mostly well 
preserved. (Fig. 
33). 

On the pedestal 
are interlaced Cu- 
fic letters making 
up sentences com- 
prising good wish- 
es ; in the med- 
allions and bor- 
ders are figures 
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of animals, and of men in different attitudes. 
Where the stem rises from the pedestal is an 
inscription which enhances the value of the object 
by indicating its age. - 

Uli 41- J 4-j^l^ 4f ^\ <^jf^jl\ J^^ i/J^ JaI 

Inlaid hy Moliammed son of Hassan of Mosul^ on 
whom may God have mercy : he completed the work 
in Cairo the well-guarded in 668. (a. d. 1269). 

10. — Brass candlestick bearing traces of silver 
inlay. The inscription mentions the names of 
Husam ed-Din Lajin and Shadi son of Shirku. 

Lagin ascended the throne of Egypt under the name of el- 
Malek el-Mansfir in 1296 ; it was he who restored the mosque 
of Ibn Tulun. 

oUJL.ll I'V (>Ml IJA- jL- *li- jy^\ ^\^\ ^j J^ U 

-il Jl cj^* sS^ i^^ all juc J\ jJi\j L'jil f^[..,^jj^:l\ Jjil 

ti5Us» J 4*>-j ^ <^ <w* J^ ^ji^ i^^ ^^J/*^* ^J^. cJ^ 

jiSJ\ Jk\ -til* I »jSji^ [j c^LlJUJ 

* Of what was m^e for the mosque whose prosper^ 
ity rests upon the life of the lord of Moslem kings^ 
our lord the sultan el Malek el-Mansur Huscim ed- 
Dunia wa ed-Din Aim Ahdalla Lajiuj who drew 
nigh to God hy restoring tlie mosque known as Ibn 
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Tulun : may God accept it from him and inscribe his 
cliarity in His hook. 

Shddi, son of Shirku, the servant in need of God 
drew nigh hy bequeathing this to be placed in tlie 
mihrab of the mosque of Ibn Tulun ; may the great 
God reward him, 

ShSdl, son of Shirku, who gave the candlestick to the mosque, 
has not been identified, in spite of an exhaustive search among 
the obituaries. He may perhaps be a descendant of Shirku, 
uncle of Saladin. — A. B. 

11-lla. — The original decoration of the candle- 
sticks was principally made up of inscriptions, 
inlaid probably in silver. The following is the 
inscription in large writing which surrounds their 
pedestals. 

Ju^^WJlSj j^j<^^\ j^^Ui JlJl ^J3\ c^Uui ^.^j^ L: 

Of what ivas made for his highness the Emir 
Mohammed^ in the service of Sultan en-Xdser, the son 
of His Majesty the late Zein ed-Dhi Katbogha. 

* Although in the obituaries there is no mention of any son 
of Sultan Katbogha named Mohanmied, there can be little 
doubt of the accuracy of the inscription, considering the use 
of the royal title His Majesty, the name of Zein ed-Din, the 
family name of Sultan Katbogha, the title en-Msiri (trans- 
lated {IS "in the service of Sultan en-Nasser"), the sultan who 
succeeded Katbogha, and finally the use of the formula ^y^^ 
which usually follows an ascription to a Sultan. — ^A. B. 

It is interesting to notice the armorial bearings of Emir Mo- 
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hammed, a cup surmounted by a horizontal bar, repeated in 
several places on the candlesticks. 

12. — Candlestick, incomplete. It bears a band 
of Mamluke naskhi characters comprising the 
titles of a prince whose name is not mentioned. 

Given by M. Elias Hatoun, 1904. 

13. — Candlestick bearing ornaments and inscrip- 
tions in characters similar to those of the preceding 
exhibit. The text consists of two verses praying 
for happiness and prosperity on behalf of the 
proprietor. Judging by the decorative designs the 
candlestick dates from the fourteenth century. 

Show-case B. 

14. — Pen-case in brass inlaid with silver. 

The article has no intrinsic value, but inlaid on it in silver is 
an inscription of extreme interest to history and epigraphy. 
The Arabic text and translation follow : • 

oLJ J/11 Ji. ^\jx^\j ^^\ JLJI ^\^^\ L'V '^^^ 

For the library of our lord the great and godly 
Imam, the esteemed leader, the universal jurisconsult^ 
the tongue of truths the sultan of the learned, (illeg- 
ible word), the treasure of truths^ the worthiest of 
the Utter theologians^ the vivifier of religion^ the great- 
£st authority on Islam^ MoJiammed eUGhazdli, 
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* ThiR ingcription is historically interesting because it proves 
that the object cannot be of later date than the opening years 
of the twelfth century ; it is therefore the oldest article of in- 
laid metal work in the collection. Its epigraphic interest lies 
in the fact that it is the only object of this period which bears 
an inscription in naskhi characters ; the use of Cufte characters 
on Egyptian monuments having lasted till the coming of the 
Ayubides in 1171. (I) — A. B. 

15. — Koran-coflFer of wood plated with brass 
richly engraved and inlaid with silver and gold of 
which some traces remain ; the background is of 
black stucco (Fig. 34). The inscription, in well- 




Fig. 34. 

formed Cufic and naskhi characters gives no date . 
This remarkable object was found in the tomb- 
mosque of Sultan el-Ghuri, at Cairo. 

(i) The introduction of Ay Abide or ancient naskhi is due to 
Abul-Hassan ibn Mukhlah, a little before the middle of the 
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16. — Two brass attachments engraved with 
inscriptions, ornamented and inlaid with gold and 
silver ; from a coffer or cabinet. The inscription is 
Koranic. Found in the mosque of Sultan Barkuk 
in Cairo. 

17. — Oblong cofEer with inscription and orna- 
ments incrusted with silver. The inscription in 
vulgar naskhi on the sides is the following : 

L'jII JJk^ f U'ill of^'yi ^J^\ JUI J^\ ^j^ U 

Of what was made for his Highness the imam, . . 
Afifed-Dunia tea ed-Din Alt/y son of tlie Communder 
of the Faithful Sharaf ed^-Din^ son of the Commander 
of tJie Faithful Shams . ed-Din ; may the Most High 
God grant them victory. Made in the well-guarded 
city of Sana. 

On the border of the lid are four verses asking 
happiness and prosperity for the owner. 

* In spite of researches regarding the imSms of Sana down to 
A.H. 900 (A.D. 1494) it ha« been impossible to find the owner 
of this coffer. — A.B. 

18. — Vase for sprinkling perfume, made of 

tenth century. Thus we find in the Khedivial Library and 
elsewhere manuscripts in naskhi characters from this date 
onwards. To Ibn el-Bawab, died A. H. 423, A. D. 1032. be- 
longs the honour of having perfected the naskhi forms. 
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brass incrusted with silver. Between three medal- 
lions with figures of musicians are inscriptions "O 
Thou who doest good ! " 
The spout is a later addition. 

19 to 41. — Brass. and copper bowls engraved 
with the burin. 

19. — Large bowl with a beautiful inscription in 
large Mamluke naskhi characters, interrupted by- 
rosettes with foliage and figures of birds. It gives 
the titles of an unnamed prince in the service of 
Sultan en-Naser, probably the son of Kalaun. On 
the border is a similar inscription. At the bottom 
of the vase are handsome designs. 

The spaces between the ornaments are filled in 
with black stucco. 

20. — Bowl. On the border is a band composed 
of an inscription interrupted by medallions, con- 
taining figures of birds, etc. 

Here also the text mentions the titles of a high 
official occupying some scientific function under 
Sultan en-Naser. In the inner circles of the car- 
touches appears the name Mohammed son of Fadl 
Allah. 

The family of Fadl Allah are well known as 
hereditary heads of a religious order under the 
descendants of Kalaun. 

Traces of incrustation are visible on the object. 

21. — Bowl. Two oblong fields containing in- 
scriptions are separated by circular fields which 
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contain the figure of a horseman. The decorations 
have a stucco background. The following is the 
inscription : 

oio^ OlUJl f^\ Jij JIU ^cVI oUJUl L'Vy yJi 

Power and might to our lord the honoured sultan^ 
owner of the necks of the 7iations, sultan of sultans. 

Certain errors of orthography occur in the text. — A.B. 

The work is of indifferent execution. The names of successive 
proprietors are visible, cut with the point of the burin at the 
bottom of the bowl on the outside : "Owned by Mohamm^ 
Rabia,. Mohammed N^ser," etc. The practice of marking vases 
in this way dates from the Turkish period. 

Presented by M. Hatoun, 1904. 

22. — Bowl completely covered with ornaments. 
The oblong cartouches all enclose the same titles, 
as follow : 

His Excellency the most nolle el Alt el-Mawlaun. 

The cartouches are separated by poly lobes enclos- 
ing an armorial bearing that contains hieroglyphics 
and enables us to assign this object to the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century. 

Shqw-case C. 

23-24. — Small (bowls, each adorned with an 
inscription interrupted by an armorial bearing 
showing the same heiroglyphic as N® 22. 
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25. — Large bowl in copper, with similar in- 
scription and armorial bearing to those on the two 
last mentioned objects. 

.The eograving and the badly executed letters of the inacrip- 
tion indicate a late period, probably the eighteenth century. In 
this case the armorial bearing will merely have been copied 
from some other bowl. 

26. 26a. — Magic dishes, covered on the outside 
by two inscriptions, those on the inside having al- 
most entirely disappeared ; the signs of the zodiac 
are carved on the rim. In the hollow underneath 
are the name of the craftsman and the date iof his 
work, A. D. 1551. 

* This vase is commonly called the cup of terror, on account of 
its use in treating persons who are ill from the eflfects of violent 
emotion. For this purpose the vessel is filled with water in 
which is soaked a bunch of old rusty keys ; the vessel and its 
contents are then exposed all night to the cool air, and the 
patient drinks the water in the morning. This dose repeated 
three, seven, or forty consecutive mornings is supposed to cure 
any person ill from terror or shock. Thus the vase is highly 
valued, and the relatives of the patient can only obtain the 
loan of it by leaving something in pledge. It is not impossible 
that the oxide of iron derived from the keys may in certain 
eases be of benefit to the patient. — ^A. B. 

28-30. — Bowl with low rims bearing inscriptions. 
N° 28 bears the date A. H. 1217. (a. d. 1802). 

31-32. — Small bowl with'f eet. 

33-37. — Bowls of different forms with inscrip- 
tions and ornaments. 
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38. — Bo^l with raised rim and inscriptions. 

39. — Tray with perforated stand. Modern. 

40. — Ewer with ornaments in repousse work. 
Modern. 

41. — Vase with inscription in Persian letters. 

Show-case D. 

42 to 44 a. — Trays. 

42. — Copper tray. At the bottom are inscrip- 
tions, praying happiness and blessing for the owner. 
Three ornamented circles surround figures of 
animals. 

Presented by the Museum of Antiquities, 1906. 

43. — Brass tray completely covered with orna- 
ments originally inlaid. They are hardly visible 
in the middle of the tray but are better preserved 
towards the edge. On the rim, above, are inscrip- 
tions interrupted by animals in chase, A similar 
inscription in Cufic letters expressing wishes for 
prosperity, happiness, long life, etc., extends along 
the side of the rim. An inscription in fine Mam- 
luke naskhi characters, bordered by a number of 
figures of musicians, gives the titles of a sultan. 

j,^l j^lil J;>Ul (lUI JiM\ 411 oUJUl L-Vy. Jc 
Power and might to our lord the sultan^ the Mng 
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mctorious, mse and just^ the warrior for the faith, 
ehMuaiad. 
Presented by M. Kyticas, 1905. 

44. — Large dish in copper plated with tin, co- 
vered on the inside with ornaments and showing 
an armorial bearing six times repeated. On the 
outside is the name of Sultan el Melek el Ashraf 
Kansuh el-Ghuri. . • 

* Another inscription cut with the point of the burin is trans- 
lated '-Assigned to the soup department." The expression ren- 
dered by "soup department" is made up of an Arabic word 
meaning "soup," and a Turkish word meaning "house." — A.B. 

44 a. — Large copper dish with ornaments and 
an inscription carved on the inside. The large let-^ 
ters of ihe inscription express prayers for prosperity 
and greatness. On the outside are names of suc- 
cessive owners of the dish, one of them being the 
lady Howa (Eve) daughter of Sai'd Ali el-Azaban, 
with the date 1131 : a.d. 1718. 

45. — Part of a brass vase engraved with orna- 
ments and an inscription in large Mamluke naskhi 
letters. The text contains some of the titles of an 
unknown Mamluke prince. 

46. — Neck of a copper vase with ornaments 
and an inscription containing the titles of a Mam- 
luke who belonged to a sultan called en-Naser : 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

47. — Part of a brass vase with an inscription 
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covering the whole body, enumerating the titles of 
an unknown Mamluke. The rim is adorned on 
the inside with a narrow band containing the he- 
raldic sign of the taster, six times repeated. 

48. — Base of a vase in very bad condition, 
bearing in a similar inscription the same titles and 
armorial bearings as the articles last mentioned. 

It is possible that both these pieces originally formed one 
object. 

49. — Base of an ornamental vase : inscription 
indefinite. 

50. — Fragment of a copper vase bearing in- 
scriptions and carved ornaments. 

From the mosque of Sultan Barkiik, in Cairo. 

Show-case E. 

This show-case contains some cup-shaped uten- 
sils made without a bottom. They could not there- 
fore have been vessels, but were rather stands in 
or on which cooking vessels were exposed to a slow 
fire. This supposition receives more probability 
from the blackened interior of the lower part. 

51 . — Copper vase, with ornamented foot and 
inscribed rim. The inscription mentions the name 
of the object. "I am a tas (cup) which contains all 
good things ; and by patience I have reached the 
objects of my desire." — a.b. 
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52. — Vase similar to No. 51, but wider and 
lower. The inscription on the rim commences "May 
yon live in prosperity, owners." 

53. — Copper vase showing some repouss6 work. 
The ornaments and inscriptions are very fine, es- 
pecially the inscriptions in well-formed naskhi 
characters on the base. All contain wishes on behalf 
of the owner : '^May you reach the highest degree 
of greatness ! " 

54. — Upper part of a vase having the rim dec- 
orated with inscriptions and engraved ornaments. 

From the uiosque of Sultan Barkfik, in Cairo. 

55. — Copper vase with lid, bearing ornaments 
and inscriptions in repousse work, from the mosque 
of Sultan Hassan. The large inscription gives the 
titles of this sultan, and the cartouches on the lid 
and base also contain his name. 

Show-case F. 

56. — Small brass cup with long handle. On 
the outside is a text in Cufic characters, where may 
be read the word Cj , "blessing". 

57-60. — Large and small brass cups with hand- 
les : two small cups have funnel-shaped bottoms. 
All bear the following inscription in Turkish : 
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Made ^^wakf*^ in the service of God by his ExdeJr 
lencyBeshir Agha, palace eunuch of His Majesty the 
Sultan Mahmud Khan the Ghdzi, son of the sultan^ 
in the year 1164, (a.d. 1750). 

61. — Brass jng with inseription engraved in 
ill-formed letters : the whole style of the object is 
clumsy. The following is the text : 

Of the wakf of the fountain of Sultan Mahmud, 
Made by Ahmed Agha^ servant in the imperial 
palace, 1212. (a.d. 1797). • 

Sultan Mahmud founded in Cairo in the Darb el-Gamamiz a 
group of buildings comprising a fine dervish convent, a fountain 
and a school. The objects numbered 57 to 61 came from these 
buildings; the small cups with chains were fastened to the 
gratings of the fountain in front of the basins full of water. 
Beshir Agha, who endowed the ^ebil with these vessels, himself 
established a fountain and school opposite to the foundation of 
his master the sultan. 

62. — Two cups in cast brass, from a public 
fountain : modern. 

63. — Two gilt globes with an inscription in the 
name of Sultan Mustapha Khan son of Mohammed 
Khan, who made them wakf to the tomb of Sheikh 
Ahmed el-Badawi in the year 1032 (a. d. 1622). 

The greatly venerated tomb of this sheikh is at Tanta, and is 
a resort for pilgrims twice a year. On these occasions great 
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fairs are held which attract people from all parts of 'Egypt in 
numbers exceeding a hundred thousand. 

Show-case G. 

64-72. — Articles of gold and silver. 
64-5. — Coins. Dinars dated 693-699 A. d. 
66-8. — Coins. Dinars dated from 1115 to 1186 a. d. 

69. — Coins. Two half dinars of 1115 (the date 
is almost eflEaced) 

70. Coins. Four dinars of the time of Sultan 
Barsbay. 

7da. — Coins. Silver dirhem, of the time of the 
Baharide sultans. 

71. — Coins. Turkish gold piece of a. h. 1106- 

72. — Pieces of a gold necklace. 
Found in the mounds of Old Cairo. 

73-74. — Bronze weights. 

75. — Stylus, marwad, used for applying kohl 
(antimony) to the eyes. 

76 to 81 . — Bracelets and anklets in silver and 
brass. 

82. — Carved coign of brass, inlaid with silver 
sini gold. The inscription mentions the name of 
Sultan Kutshuk, son of Mohammed en-Naser. 

Found in the mosque of Ak-Sunkur. 
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83 to 85. -^ Locks, dahha^ of wood plated with 
silver. 

Modern. j 

86. — Iron lock. 

87-88. — Iron padlock and key. 

The key was presented by Sayed Mahammed Magdi Bey, 1904. 

89. — Two bronze ewers covered with mother- 
of-pearl. 

90. — Ornamented strainer with an inscription 
in Persian. 

91. — Spoon. 

92. — Small candlestick. 

93. — Lamp with two "burners, in brass with 
silver inlay ; the present inlay is a restoration. The 
inscription in Mamluke naskhi letters follows : 

To thee be glory ^ prosperitt/, and long life, lord^ 
Presented by H. E. Yaeoub Artin Pasha, 1906. 

94. — Bronze lamp with lid. 

Given by Mohammed Eff. Abd el-Azim, 1904. 

95-96. — Brass lanterns. The two parts were^ 
joined by a cylinder of paper or linen. 
N<> 96 was presented by M. Ed. Matasek, 1902. 

97. — Iron lance found in the el-Ghuri mosque^ 
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98. — Twenty-four iron arrow-heads found in 
the wooden roof that existed formerly between the 
mosque and the tomb of Sultan el-Ghuri, at Cairo. 

When this roof was taken down in 1882, beams and plankg 
were found to be literally riddled with arrows. 

99 and 99 a. — Yatagans with silver hilts orna- 
mented in repousse work. 

99. — On one side of the blade is inscribed : 
"Made by Suliman : owned by Ibrahim Agfaa ;*' on 
the other the year 1211 ; A. D. 1796. The scabbard 
is of silver in repousse work. 

99 a. — The hilt is like that of the other yatagan; 
the blade is inlaid with gold. The inscription trans- 
lated is "Made by Abdallah for its owner Abdallah 
in the year 1225." (a.d. 1810). 

* There follows a prayer in Turkish that the Prophet may in- 
tervene in ibvour of the owner, and the phrase : ^HD Thou 
whose aid comes unexpectedly, save us from that which 
threatens us." — A. B. 

Presented by H; Ahmed Bey Assad. 

100. — Grun with flint-lock. The barrel is in- 
laid with gold, the stock beautifully inlaid with 
silver in style and fashion of the people of the Bal- 
kan peninsula. At the small of the stock, on the 
silver crescent, is inscribed in Arabic, "Made by 
Ali Agha." 

The famous arms bazaar at Suk es-Seldh in Cairo has gradually 
disappeared. The weapons to be found now-a-days are the 
products of an industry principally carried on by Turkish arti- 
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ficere who came after the conquest of the country. It is there* 
fore quite natural to And a Turkish name on a gun probably 
made in Cairo. 

101. — A pair of scissors with open-work blades. 

102. — Lady's cap-cover, with precious stones. 
Presented by Sayed Mohammed Magdi Bey 1904. 

103. — Brass astronomical quadrant with in- 
scription in Cufic letters. This article bears the 
maker's name and the date of its manufacture in 
these words : "Made by Mohammed son of Ahmed 
el-Mazini in the year J^:> ". 

The numeric^il value of these three letters giving the date of 
manufacture difl'ers very sensibly with the admission or non- 
admission of the diacritical points of two letters. Of four pos- 
sible ways of reading two only are admissible ; we may read it 
diliv^ which would fix the construction of this instrument at the 
year A.H. 224 (a.d. 838): or we may read it zihr^ which would 
fix the date at the year A.H. 727 ( A. D. 1321 ). Of these two 
hypotheses the first is perhaps preferable as it conforms to the 
natural order of the letters. If then we accept this date of A.H. 
224 it brings us exactly to the period when astronomy flourished 
among the Arabs : for the object would have been made six 
years after the death of el-Mamiin, the famous son of Har(in el- 
Rashid, who encouraged astronomical observation in the obser- 
vatories of Bagdad and Damascus. — A.B. 

104. — Brass cubit, probably made during the 
French expedition of Bonaparte. 

' Presented by M. Ottmar de Mohl, 1906. 

105. — Brass table, kursi^ in the form of a hex- 
agonal prism. (Fig. 36 : Plate V. W 105). The 
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sides are divided into fields by bands bearing in- 
scriptions inlaid in 
silver. The compart- 
ments are in open- 
work, and some 
parts are inlaid. The 
numerous inscrip- 
tions are in Mam- 
luke naskhi, except 
the one that occu- 
pies the middle of 
the top of the table 
and is in beautiful 

Cufic characters. 
All the inscriptions 
give the titles of 
Sultan Mohammed 
en-Naser with few 
variations; that sur- 
rounding the bor- 
der of the top of 
the table is the most 
complete : 




Fijr. 36. 



J^Ull bjj^ j^^i ^\ OUJUl J\ 

Power and might to our lord the sultan el-Malek 
en-Ndser^ {the titles follow^ son of sultan el Malek el- 
Mansur Kalaun es-Sdlehu 

In the angles and above the bands may be seen 
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a number of ducks. Similar figures are shown in 
cartouches on the sides. (*) 

An inscription o£ great importance may be seen 
on the feet of the object: it gives the name' of the 
craftsman and the year in which the table 
was made. 

Ihe work ofthej^ooi' servant who puts his hope in 
the forgiveness of his Lord and confesses his sins, tlie 
master fraftsman Mohammed, son of Sunkvr of 
Bagdad, in the year 728 {A. Z>. lS27-8)4n the days 
of our lord el Malek en-Ndser, 

From the Maristan (hospital) cf Sultan Kalauii. 

106. — Table of the same form as No. 105 ; of 
brass inlaid with silver. Each side is formed of a 
three-leaved arch with a large panel above it ; all 
the sides are similar except for the large central 
design which alternates on each pair. See Plate V. 

No. im. 

This table comes from the mosque of Sultan en-Naser : it 
probably dates from his reign. 

107. — Bronze grating (incomplete), with inlaid 



(i) See note on page 158. 
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knots. The circle of silver foliage encloses the 
name in golden letters el-Malek en-Naser, certainly 
an honour paid to his royal master by the Emir 
Ak Sunkur, who built the mosque whence the 
grating was taken. 

108. — Iron safe with very complicated lock. 

Probably foreign work. 

109. — Bronze drum (tubla). 

From the mosque of Sayed el-Badawi at Tanta. 

Lamps and Lanterns. 

110 to 113. -r— Brass lamps consisting Df domes 
suspended over trays holding glass cups. 

110. — Lamp, entirely in perforated work. On 
the lower rim of the dome and of the tray are 
inscriptions naming the sultan for whom the 
lamp was made. On the swell of the dome is an 
incomplete text in large letters ; the other two 
texts are ahnost identical. They are : (*) 

On the swell : 

On the rim of the dome : 
On the edge of the tray : 

(i) See Corpus, No. 471. 
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Translation of the second inscription : 

Power and might to our lord the sultan eUMalek 
en-Ndser (tides follow), Shihdb ed'Dunia waed-Din 
Ahmed^ son of the late el-Malek en-^Ndser Mohamr- 
med, son of the martyr Kalattn es^Sdlehi.'^Ylaite 
V. No. 110. 

111. — Lamp with dome bearing a very close 
resemblance to the last-mentioned. The inscrip- 
tion on the swell is the following : 

J/Vl ^l ^1 (^1) JUII J^^^\JL\ J^ U 

Of what was made for His Excellency the most 
noble {other titles) Seifed-Din,inthe service of el- 
Malek el-Ashraf 

112. — The dome of this lamp is perforated : the 
tray is modern. 

On the swell of the dome are inscribed in Mam- 
luke naskhi the titles of an unnamed emir : the 
inscription is interrupted at intervals by prnamental 
disks. Below is a band with fine ornaments. 
Plate V. No. 112. 

From the mosque of Sayeda Zeinab. 

llo. — On the dome of this lamp is an inscrip- 
tion interrupted by ornamental circles. 
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* Among wluzt toas constituted wakfisthis lamp^ hy 
tlie master coppersmith Nasr ed-Din^ for the tomb of 
4)ur master Abu el- Abbas Ahmed el Badawi^ Abu el 
Lisamein; may God benefit us through him, (*) — A.B. 

114 to 116. — Brass lanterns, each in the form 
of a hexagonal truncated pyramid, surmounted by 
a bulb. The glass cups are placed in the base and 
are reached through a door in the side. This 
arrangement was not devised to secure a useful 
source of light, but was intended to produce a 
beautiful effect of bright rays shining through the 
innumerable tiny holes in the sides. (The Arabic 
name, i^ tarieh, of these lamps is synonymous 
with the name in Arabic of the constellation of the 
Pleiads). 

114. — A band bearing an inscription borders 
the sides at top and bottom ; in the middlo of each 
side is a smooth disk. Another band may be no- 
ticed at the junction of the bulb. 

The inscription first mentioned is the most com- 
plete ; the text gives the titles of the owner. Plate 
V. No. 114. 

■oUJLJi j- 0;^ij UjSI ci^ C^lj jj^^\ 411 oUdJl V^jly 

Power to our lord the sultan el-Malek el-MansUr 

(A) 8ee Corpus, No. 506. The name Abu el Lisamein, father 
of two veils, was given to the Sayed el Badawi on account of 
his practice of keeping his face closely veiled. 
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{titles follow) Self ed-Dunia wa ed-Din,son of sultan 
eUMalek en-Ndser Mohammed, (*) 

115, 115 a. — Two lanterns, exactly similar. 
Numerous inscriptions on the surmounting knob, 
on the sides, and even on the lamp-sockets give the 
titles of Kaitbay. The inscription at the base of 
the pyramid is the most complete ; it is as follows : 

Power and might to our lord tJie sultan el-Malek 
el'Ashraf Kaithay, 

From the mosque founded by the widow of Sultan Kaitbay 
in the town of Fayum in A.H. 905, A.D. 1499. (2) 

M. van Berchem who also quotes this text observes that these 
lamps, having* been made during the lifetime of the Sultan Kait- 
bay who died in 1495, must have been removed to this mosque 
from one of the many buildings of this sultan. (^) 

116. — A lantern of smaller dimensions than 
those previously mentioned, but with a much more 
elaborate crowning, to which are attached brackets 
for lamps. In cartouches on the sides and bulb 
may be remarked the armorial bearing of the 
owner, the Emir Kijmas, similar to that to be seen 



(i) Mr. Van Berchem instead of reading Seif ed-Dunia wa ed- 
Din has read Nitser ed-Dunia wa el-Din, and hence attributes 
this lamp to Kalaun instead of his grandson. Corpus No. 467. 
— A. B. 

(8j See in regard to this mosque the Bulletin for 1894 of the 
Commission for the preservation of Monuments of Arab art. 

(3) Corpus, No. 498. 
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engraved on the knots of the grating o£ his 
mosque in Darb el-Ahmar. 

The numerous inscriptions relate the titles of this 
emir. The following is inscribed at the base of 
the pyramid : 

Of whit was made by order of His Excellency the 
most noble* . . . Seif ed-Din Kijmas, master of the 
horse to the Sultan el-Malek el-Ashraf (Kaitbay). 

On the plaque above the crescent may be read. 

Constituted a wakf by His Excellency Seif ed-^Din 
Kijmas. 

117. — Brass lamp in open-work, from the 
mosque of Said el-Badawi at Tanta. 

Modern. 

118, — Cylindrical lantern surmounted by a 
dome and containing a number of arched openings 
cut in the metal and making holes in what was 
evidently an original ornamentation of horsemen, 
inscriptions, and cartouches, thus proving that the 
plate of metal had previously served some other 
purpose. 

119 to 121. — Lower trays belonging to lamps. 
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On N® 120 the inscriptions relate wishes ; on N® 121 
are animal figures. 

' 122. — Sixteen lartips in the shape of perforated 
disks. 

123. — Brass lamp in the form of a truHcated 
octagonal pyramid, furnished with galleries and 
turrets and crowned with the crescent. Every part 
is either pierced or engraved. The tray is very 
handsome. Plate V. W 123. 

This lamp is shown complete, and is the only 
large lamp that has retained its tray; but when 
closely examined it is found to be composed of parts 
of several lamps. Thus on the tray is an inscription 
to the Sultan Kansuh el-Ghuri, while a half-eflEaced 
inscription on the sides of the pyramid contains the 
name of Mohammed el-Mardani and the titles of 
an emir ; and, further, the disks on the sides of the 
pyramid are engraved with an armorial bearing 
identical with that of Kijmas shown on lamp N* 
116. Finally, the two large galleries are o£ much 
inferior workmanship, and appear to have been 
added at a later date. 
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DOOR FACINGS, DOORS FACED WITH 
METAL, CANDLESTICKS, LAMPS Ac. 

1 to 4, — Three carved coigns and half a carved 
coign, cf brass cast and porforated, with 
< n;rrin'{^d siirfuc(\ Fi^, 37. 

From the demoIiE^hed mosque of Azbak 

ibn Tiitash. See 

IsoNo^^. 47to61. 

5, — Part of a 
c<'ul:niJ rose, of si- 
iiiiliir fashion to 
the jirecoding,and 

\'nm) the same 
biiihliut;!, 

6 and 7. — 
>^inall iron 
roset- 
tes in 
Fig. 36. openwork. 

8 to 22. — Door-knockors. 

8 to 17. — Knockers of cast brass, perforated and 
engraved with ornaments. 

1) and 10. — From tlio Azbak mos(|uo, mentioned 
above. 
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11 and 12. — From the outside door of the con- 
vent Said es-Suada at Gamalieh, Cairo. 

13. — On the central disk may be seen an ar- 
morijil bearing. 

17. — Knocker with a meaningless inscription. 

From Akhmim,' Upper Ejrypt. 

18 to 20. — Knocker-Studs. 

21 and 22. — Tops of knockers, having belonged 
to Nos. 11 and 12. 

23 to 25. — Three phujues of perforated brass, 
forming stars with convex centre. In the central 
disk is a chalice in red 






copper, the armorial bear- 
ing of the Emir el-MAr- 
dani. Fig. 37. 

These fragments are 
the last remnants of tlie 
plating of the north 
door of the mosque el- 
Mardani, Cairo. 

26 and 27. — Four 
brass plates forming two 
carved coigns ; chiselled with ornaments. From a 
door in the tomb of xSultan el-Ghuri. 

28. — Part of a band of brass engraved with 
beautifully formed letters, in the name of Sultan 
Mohammed en-Naser. 




Fig. ni 
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29. — Corner of a brass panel with ornaments 
engraved and in repousse worjt. 

30. — Indented border of brass. 

31 and 32. — Iron nails, headed with bronze. 
From doors. 

33. — Bands of copi)er, with inscriptions in 
repousse work, from a door close to the prayer- 
niche in the mosque of Ibn Tulun. 

The inscription is in the name of Sultan Lagin 
who restored this mos^^ue in A. d. 1296, in 
fulfilment of a vow which lie had made when, 
pursued by his adversary Sultan Mohammed en- 
N^ser, he found safety in this mosciue. 

UUi fU>. ^^^\ 4i.» :jU-Lj» l"V ^•4-* ^-i* ^^. y\ 

Ordered the restoration of this mosque our lord 
the sidtuN el-MaJek eUManmr^ JIuitsam ed-lhuda 
wa ed-Dln Lagin {the sword of the world and the 
faith). 

This sultan also l)estowed upon the mosfqiie the large pulpit 
still to be 8e«*n there but unfortunately stripped of its panels, of 
which a few are exhibited in show-case ( - in the Seventh Hall. 

34. — Band of copper with a chiselled Cufic 
inscription, the interlaced letters forming a beautiful 
ornament. The background also is enrich<»d with 
arabesques. 
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35 to 38. — Bands of brass bearing inscriptions. 
According to the museum registers, Nos. 35 and 
36 were brought 
from the tomb 
of Sultan Bar- 
kuk, tombs of 
the Caliphs; they 
bear the begin- 
ning and end of 

the customary 
formula ascribed 

to that sultan. 
Fig 38. Fig. 38. 

Nos. 37 and 38, brought from the mosque of 
Sultan Barkuk in Cairo, are not only identical in 
ornamentation and in the style of the writing, but 
when No. 37 is interposed between Nos. 35 and 36, 
it makes up a complete text ; so that it is probable 
tliat all came originally from the Cairo mosque. 

The following is the text on the three bands ; 
x^/\ ifJi\f LJjSI Ju- ^^^\ uUJL jry^\ (^l)>Ui 

Power and might to our lm*d the reigning svltaji 
ez-Zciher Aim Sayed Barkuk, 

N°* 35 and 36 have retained tlieir open-work 
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border and some remains of their former incrusta- 
tion (^). 

39-40. — Border similar to tliat surroiindin^r 
N^ 35. From the same bitildino^. 

41 to 72. — Bands of brass. 

41 to 46. — From a door of the mosque of Sultan 
Barsbay in the villaoe of Khanka. 
J3U1 ^j^\^j^^\ ^Jjl\ JUII frfjS Jy VI Jl\^y > U 

jljJl J>/)i\ i/AJ^\ J>A JumJJJ Jp*^ oU J^l (Xl^ c^jJlil 

Among what teas made hy order of his Excellem-ij 
Self ed-Din Jdnhaldt of the two shields^ one of the 
leaders of a thousand (soldiers) in the land of Egypt 
under the most noble sultan, m^iy his victory he 
exalted. 

* This Emir JSnbaldt can only be the emir to whom Ibn lyas 
gives the name of Mnattir, the archer ; he was an officer 
of Kaitbay.— A.B. 

47 to 61. — Bands of brass, with inscriptions 
and ornaments. 



(«) Corpus, N® 483. M. van Berchem, having read the in- 
complete inscriptions of N<** 35 and 38, attributes them to the 
son of Sultan BarkAk, whose surname was el-Mansiir : but the 
text completed by the third band shows beyond a doubt that 
the inscription concerns Sultan Barkuk himself. — ^A. B. 
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This is what was constituted a loakf hy our lord, 
his Excellency Seif ed-Dhi Azhak, commander-in- 
chief of the Egyptian army of the Sultan el-Male k 
el-Ashraf {Ka7thay), 

These bands are vestiges of the Azbak moscitie, now disjip- 
peared, wliich formerly stood on tlie riglit of the eiitran(;e to the 
Mousky. This mosque was built in the fifteenth century by 
Azbak ibn Tatsish, who is styled in the inscriptions "At^bek el- 
Asaker", i.'e. counnander-in-chief. He distinguished himself 
gretitly in battk* with the Turks. He should not be confused 
with his contemponiry Azbak el Yusefi, mentioned below. 
Curiously enough both died on the same day, the 20th Rama- 
dan, 904 (April A.D. 1498). 

62 to 67. — Bands o£ brass from the mosiiiie of 
the Emir Azhak el-Yusefi. 

JyVl ^^\ cj>Jl '4,y J\j b,j\ 

Founded this blessed place hy the favour of God 

his Excellency Seif ed-Dvn Azhak^ chief of th^ 

Mamlukes of the Sultan el-Maleic el-Ashraf {KaU- 

These bands come from tlie collet^e founded by 
Azbak el-Yusefi in a. h. 900 : a. i>. U94, at Birkot 
el-Fil. 

(^) On the door-^wats of this mosque we read *->|yJ| ^y^j'b 
and not ^yJt , See the Bid let in of th^, jt]gypfi»n Institute, 
1898 : ^1 Htvord of the Emir A:hah cl-Yuxefi, by Vacoub Artiu 
Paslia. 

See also an article on tliis mosque by the author in the liente 
IJfft/jiftiejine of 1st June 18H9. 
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68 and 69. — Bands of brass bearing the usual 
formula ascribing praise to a sultan, probably 
Kaitbay. 

70 to 72. — Bands of brass bearing inscriptions 
mentioning Sultan Kansuli el-Ghuri. 

73 to 77. — Netting of /brass wire, having 
served to protect glazed v^indows. 

The oldest nettings of this kind date from the fifteenth cen- 
tury : before that period external window-bays were provided 
with tracery windows in wood or plaster. 

73. — The netting is enclosed in a carved wooden 
frame. 

76 and 77. — Circular nettings. 

78 to 81 . — Gratings of cast brass. 

81 a. — Four cross-pieces of brass with knots : 
from gratings. 

82 to 85. — lion gratings with square openings. 

86 to 93. — Wooden doors and shutters orna- 
mented with brass facings. 

86. — Higli and narrow window-shutter witli 
bands at top and bottom, bearing part of the usual 
formula of ascription to a sultan. 

87. — Right leaf of a pair of folding doors, with 
perforated brass facing. At the top is the begin- 
ning of a text expressing good wishes ; in the 
middle part is a rosette. 

From the el Muaiad mosque. 
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88. — Door still showing part of its original 
brass facing. 

89 and 90. — Two pairs of folding doors. The 
bands bear ascriptions of praise to Sultan el-Ghuri. 

On No. 90 the knockers are still in position. The inscriptions 
on both doors are almost identical. That on No. 89 mentions 
the foundation of a "blessed place ; " that on No. 90 mentions 
the foundation of a convent Qhanlta) hy the sultan named. 

91. — Folding doors carved with nails having 
variouslj^ formed heads and arranged in different 
patterns. 

^ 92 and 93. — Folding doors of wood faced with 
cast and perforated brass. 

The clumsy and inartistic arrangement of the ornamentation 
betrays modern work not going back beyond a century. 
From the mosqi^e of Sayeda Zeinab. 

94 to 102. — Crescents and parts of crescents. 

94. — Upper part of a large copper crescent. 

95. — Copper crescent almost complete. 

This crescent formerly crowned the minaret of the mosque 
of Sultan Barsbay in the village of Kh^nka. 

103. — Carved coigns in brass. 

104 to 115. — Candlesticks. 

116. — Reading lamp. 

120 to 124. — Door-hinges and sockets. 
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125. — Bolt of the lock from a door in the 
Cairo mosque of Sultan Barkuk. 

126. — Bronze panel from the grating of the 
window of a public fountain. The perforated 
design forms the word ^, to Goil^ alluding to the 
pious nature of the foundation. 

Presented by M. Kyticas, 1904. 

127. — Iron tongs, found in the el-Ghuri mosque. 

128. — Apparatus for roasting coflPeo ( mali- 
massah). 

129. — Largo cylindrical boiler destined to 
receive meat offered to the poor. 

From the mosque of Sayed el-Badoiii at Tanta. 

130 and 130 a, — Eoman steel-yards with in- 
scriptions inlaid in silver. 

On No. 130 prayers and x)roverbs are inscribed 
on the part attached ; on the stem are the names of 
the owner, " Mohammed son of Mohammed the 
weigher," and the maker, ''made by the needy 
Ahmed of Barinbiil " ( a village in the Delta ). 
Another inscription shows that the steel yard passed 
later into the hands of "Suleiman Agha Mustafaziin, 
1190," A.D. 177G. 

No. 130a bears similar inscriptions, comprising 
injunctions for exact weighing and also the names 
of the maker and the owner. 
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131. — Brass lantern in form an octagonal ^ 
prism, with open-work sides. 

132. — Brass domed lantern. 

133. — Three closed vases with peculiar spouts 
or attachments, probably serving to hang glass 
lamps ujwn. 

134. — Metal lamp in the form of a vase. 

135. — Six hanging perforated disks. 

136. — Large cylindrical lamp in six tiers. The 
open-work panels are adorned with arabesqu,es and 
geometrical designs ; the third tier is formed of 
bands engraved with the titles of Sultan el-Ghuri. 
This inscription is interrupted by medallions bear- 
ing the following : 

'^y ^^'"^^ t>--"^" ^^^"^ ^i* ^^^»^^ '^'^J^y 



Power and might to our lord tfte sultan^ the most 
noble king Kansiih el-Ghuri. May his victory he 
exalted ! 

Other inscriptions may be seen on the dome and 
the richly ornamented crescent. 
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POTTERY. 

Among the products of the potter's art we give 
the first place to earthenware. Easj^ to make, 
fulfilling daily needs, earthenware naturally ac- 
quired great importance in a country remarkable for 
clever work in other industries. 

It may readily be affirmed that in Egypt pottery 
was not long restricted to the manufacture of 
fjimple articles of unglazed ware ; but that, on the 
contrary, remarkable objects covered with glaze or 
enamel were made at a very early period. Without 
referring to history, the numerous fragments of 
earthen vessels met with in ev^ry direction prove 
irrefutably that the Arabs of the Nile valley 
manufactured pottery on a very large scale ; and 
the historical proof is to be found in the following 
remarks of the Persian traveller Nassiri Khosrow(*). 
" At Masr glazed ware of every kind is made; some 
of it so delicate and pellucid that a hand laid upon 
a vase may be seen through the sides. There they 
make bowls, cups, plates, and other vessels, and 
decorate them with colours like those of the fabric 
called bucalimun ; the tints change with the position 
occupied by the vase " (*). Further on he again 



(i) Sefer Nameh, page 151. 

(2) The fabric known as bucalimun was a cloth made on the 
island of Tinis near the town of Tineh in Egypt ; its colour 
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mentions this industry when speaking of the vases 
in which grocers supplied their merchandise to 
customers. 

Now this pellucid potterj^ and the lustre ware 
compared to the cloth called Imcalimun were made 
in the first half of the eleventh century. They are 
perfectly well known to-day, and are products that 
attest the very high degree of excellence which the 
art of the potter had attained in Egypt. It is 
certain that this develojjme/it was only reached by 
long practice of the art, assisted by traditions 
inherited from early Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans, and by the influences of Persian ware. 

The specimens of pottery of which we have just 
written are fragments (^) found in large numbers 
in the mounds on the site of Fostat, the Masr of 
the time of Nassiri Khosrow : in rare cases articles 
still unbroken have been gathered. The fragments 
are so different in paste or body, in glaze, and in 
decoration that much research and study are still 
necessary before a conclusive history of pottery in 
Egypt can be reached: the investigation is not 
rendered less diflicult by the presence of fragments 
of objects of foreign manufacture. 

varied with the direction from which the light fell upon it. 
This is a quality of the pottery known as lustre ware. Th. Deck. 
La Fatence. Paris. 

Ahii Calimmi or hncalh/mn in derived from chameleon, 
(Dictionary of Mohammed el-Naggdri Bey). 

(A) Dr. Fouquet has the finest collection of this pottery, 
mostly gathered from the mounds ; he has made it known in 
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TJie finest specimens of pottery are made of a 
paste, more or less white, hut usually very compact, 
covered with a glossy enamel often of beautifal 
whiteness; these specimens seem to be of more 
ancient manufacture than the rest. To this class 
belon;2:s the specimen of lustre ware, Imralimun, in 
Show-case I; it is decorated with a Cufic inscription 
in letters of the form usual in the Fatimide period. 
In other specimens the jjaste is not of such good 
quality, but the manner of tlieir decoration is very 
remarkable : the ornaments, either incised in the 
paste or applied in hi<rh relief, are greatly varied 
and are made up of arabesques of interlaced lines, 
or of inscriptions. The words of the inscriptions 
that are not too broken to be read enable a date to 
be assigned to these objects; foi* they comprise such 
well-known formulae as L *i(^ jc Poicer to our lord; 
or e^Li.l ^^ Jf^ Lf of wJuit tras ordered to he made 

hy his Excellencij; goin^ back to the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. And if these inscriptions 
are not indications sufficiently clear, there are also 
articles showing varied and numerous armorial 
l)earings of a character in vogue during the 
Mamluke period. These armorial bearings so 
frecjuently occur that, if it is ever possible to clas- 
sify them in chronological order, a great step will 
have been taken in the history of Arab pottery. 



hi8 interesting Co-ntributiun a Vetnde de la eefawique mrmhe. 
Egyptian Institute, Mimmrea. 1900. 
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On some of these fragments may be seen emblems 
comprising the lion, the double-headed eagle, the 
varied forms of fleur-de-lis, the cup, the tablet, etc., 
identical with those shown in other halls on lamps 
and articles of furniture (Show-case H). 

To return to the influence exercised on the native 
industry by foreign ware, its effect on Egyptian 
potters can easily be proved, ('ertain designs on 
Egyptian ware are copied from pieces of porcelain 
which have also been found in the same mounds; 
and not only have the decorative designs been 
borrowed, but the ware itself is sometimes imitated, 
as in the numerous imitations of ancient Chinese 
celadon ware (0. 

Among these fragments of pottery, as among all 
other industrial products, by the side of articles 
finely worked and decorated with extreme care may 
be found objects of indifferent execution having 
required no artistic effort. Many articles bear the 
name of the maker or the artist in the words the 
work of the Cairene, or the work of the master^ or 
the work of the Syrian^ or the work of the son of the 
Syrian^ (incidentally showing that the son carried 
on his father's trade); or sometimes they are names, 
like Ghaibi and Ghazali, (Show-case I). These 
signatures are traced with the point of the brush 
on the outside of the bottom of the vessel. 

(I) Genuine pieces of old celadon ware are still to be found 
in Egypt, handed down in families as heirlooms from genera- 
tion to generation. 
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Before passing from the subject of pottery, it is 
necessary to speak of uuglazed ware, of which also 
fragments are very often found in the mounds. 
By their shajje and their great thickness, these 
fragments indicate that the vessels they had formed 
were of great size; on some are makers' marks in 
Cufic characters naming the towns in which they 
were made, and assisting in their classification 
among specimens of the tenth or the eleventh 
century. 

One more form of glazed ware remains to be 
considered, in the enamelled tiles used for facing- 
walls. Travellers visiting Egyi)t are surprised to 
find here so limited a use of enamelled earthenware 
for this purpose, when they consider that it was so 
extensively employed in architecture in most 
Moslem countries, especially in PersiJi, Asia Minor, 
Turkestan, and Si)ain; and their surprise is increased 
when they think of the high development in Egypt 
of the pottery industry, which certainly could 
manufacture tiles with less difficulty than it could 
vessels. Besides, in the countries we have men- 
tioned, both these branches of the potter's art 
flourished simultaneously. 

In our opinion the only explanation of this fact 
is that builders preferred marble as a material for 
casing walls : ■ for this material, besides being 
abundant in Egypt and the surrounding countries, 
better satisfied their artistic feeling, a mosaic 
carried out in marble giving a much richer effect 
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than a facing of tiles. Similarly it has been 
remarked that the Romans never made use of 
enamelled earthenware in their buildings, though 
it was a favorite method of decoration in countries 
they conquered ; and this even while they often 
took pleasure in imitating the architecture of the 
nations under their rule. Th. Deck, from whom 
this remark is taken, says that "it is to this system- 
atic exclusion that we must attribute the prolonged 
delay in the development of the manufacture of 
glazed ware in Europ(^" 

It is easy to enumerate the buildings in Egypt 
in whose construction enamelled tiles were used. 
They are all in Cairo, and comprise five edifices of 
the early years of the fourteenth century and three 
edifices of the end of the fifteenth; there is thus an 
interval of a century and a half between the two 
experiments. In every case the facings of enamelled 
earthenware are restricted to a very small part of 
the building. In the first group are the mosque of 
Mohammed en-Naser in the Citadel, the mosque of 
Bnltan Hassan, the mosque of Aslam el-Behai, the 
tomb of the Emir Tashtumur, and the tomb of 
Khuand Baraka ; the two latter among the tombs 
of the Caliphs. 

In the minarets of the mosque of en-Naser, the 
tiles cover the upper storey of hewn stone, the 
design being only roughly indicated; each tile is of 
one colour only, white, brown, or green (No. 1, 
Eleventh Hall). In the mosque of Sultan Hassan 
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the tiles form bands separating the lights of one 
window in his tomb. In the other edifices the tiles 
form a band on the drum of the dome ; in that of 
the Emir Tashtumur the tiles are green. The dome 
of the tomb of Khnand Baraka (*) supplies the 
most interesting example of this mode of work; the 
band is crowned with battlements, and bears an 
inscription in large white letters standing boldly 
from a background in two shades of green enhanced 
iyy dark brown foliage ; the whole forms a species 
of mosaic, made up of irregularly shaped pieces 
(No. 2, Eleventh Hall). The dome of the fifth 
building, the mosque of Aslam, bears a similar 
girdle. 

The edifices of the second group are a sehH 
bearing the name of Ka'itbay, a small mosque 
built by the Emir Janbalat (1499-1500), and the 
tomb of the Sultan el-Ghuri (1503). The first build- 
ing has the arch over a door adorned with tiles 
(No. 3, Eleventh Hall) ; the second has the arches 
over two windows decorated in the same way 
(No. 4, Eleventh Hall). 

(I) Of all the buildings adorned with enamelled tiles, the 
tomb of Khuand Baraka alone is not dated, but judged by 
its style it is of the same period as the others. 

The name Khuand Baraka is not a real name, but is rather 
a general name given by the people, who were ignorant of 
the true name of the foundress ; for Khuand Baraka signifies 
hlestted lady. In just the same way they name Sheikh el 
Arba'in, one of the forty^ certain sheikhs whose real names 
thev do not know. 
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In the third edifice the tiles had a much more 
I)roiniuent use than in any other building we have 
named. The visitor to the Arab Museum will be 
struck by the large enamelled tiles bearing on a 
blue ground white letters a cubit long (Nos. 7 to 12, 
Eleventh Hall). Single letters extend over two 
courses of tiles ; they are beautifully formed, and 
the spaces between them are occupied here and 
there by ornaments oE the purest Arab style. The 
registers inform us that these tiles were brought 
to the collection with other parts of the tomb of 
Sultan el-Ghuri, but they give us no information as 
to which part of the building they covered. If they 
really belonged to the tomb they could only, in 
our opinion, have formed a girdle similar to those 
on the two cupolas described above. Prisse 
d'Avennes (^) relates that the cupola of the tomb 
of Sultan el-Ghuri had greatly suffered in an 
earthquake, and that it became necessary to demo- 
lish it O. In describing it, Prisse d'Avennes says 
that it " was constructed of stone adorned on the 
outside by square blue tiles like the minaret, then 
by an inscription forming a girdle, and finally by 
small imitations of blue and white windows fastened 
between the windows of the dome " (^). 



(1) Prisse d'Avennes, Vart avahe^ 1875, p. 123. 

(2) The present dome is of wood covered with sheet lead, and 
was constructed 25 years ago. 

(') Prisse d'Avennes probably is speaking of the minaret of 
the college (medmaxn)^ for the tomb itself has no minaret. 
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The specific name by which these facing-tiles 
are- known in Egypt is Kisluhii^ from the town of 
Kish^n in Persia. It is very probable that the 
name passed from Asia into Egypt, but we have no 
hesitation in considering as native products the 
tiles employed in the facings we have mentioned. 
The tiles used in fourteenth-century buildings are 
made in one colour and one tone, and consequently 
their manufacture would presentdittle difficulty; 
and those used later to fill a few small arches were 
too unimportant a matter to be ordered abroad; 
while the construction in a distant country of the 
casing of the drum of the dome of el-Ghuri would 
have presented insurmountable difficulties. But 
perhaps the strongest argument for the Egyptia,n 
origin of these tiles is the character of the arabes- 
ques by which they are decorated. 

Briefly, the point to be insisted on is that the 
Arabs in Egypt made a most restricted use of 
enamelled earthenware in their architecture; and 



That part of the minapet which was formerly faced with tiles 
has since been rebuilt in a very primitive fashion. 

A lucky accident favoured our investigation, and enabled us 
to fix with some precision the original situation of these tiles. 
In a heap of waste fragments we discovered a piece of enamelled 
tile, now placed above No. 7, of which it is the complement in 
<'olour of glaze, form of ornament, and especially in the inscribed 
letters. This affords evidence that the fragments came from 
one of the medallions, so frequent in the architecture of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, bearing an inscription in 
praise of a sultan, — here Sultan el-Ghiiri. 
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this style of decoration made a lasting appearance 
only at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
This innovation therefore corresponds with the 
conquest of the country by the Turks, in whose 
architecttire the decorative use of enamelled ware 
was a leading characteristic. It then became the 
fashion to adorn with tiles the walls of mosques, 
houses, and especially sebil-kuttabs (school and 
fountain in one building), which as time went on 
became more and more Turkish in appearance. 

The new fashion became so much in favour that 
it was not followed in new constructions only, but 
was even resorted to in the restoration of ancient 
edifices; so that remarkable ST)eciinens of tile- work 
are not rare in mosques of much earlier date. 
Here, however, it is important to avoid being 
misled by appearances. A trained eye can easily 
recognise that in these cases the tiles are but a 
superfluous ornament, added at a later date to 
gratify the taste of the time. For example, in the 
mosque of Ak Sunkur, built in the fourteenth 
century, when the tiles in the prayer-niche are 
looked at with a little care it may be seen that they 
are intermixed with the remnants of the marble 
mosaic, without system and without any regard to 
the incompatibility of two styles of decoration 
mutually exclusive of each other : and, in addition, 
the conventional ornaments which decorate the 
tiles are not even of Arab character. Wnatever 
colours are employed, whether in two tints or 
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several, Persian or Turkish craftsmanship and taste* 
are clearly shown. Now, history tells us that thc^ 
mosque of Al^ Sunkur had suffered greatly in an 
earthquake, and that the Turk Ibrahim Agha 
Mustafazan restored it in 1G53; so it is clearly 
indicated that the white'und blue tiles were imix)rte(l 
and affixed by his orders. For it is important to 
note that almost all enamelled facing-tiles after 
those of el-Ghuri are of foreign manufacture. This 
class of ware was no longer made in Egypt; and if 
the pottery industry did not disapi)ear altogether, 
it ceased to produce anything remarkable. Prisse 
<rAvennes, to whose authority we willingly refer, 
usually classifies under the name of Kutdhia ware 
the tiles used at a certain period throughout the 
near East. Kutahia was a town in Asia Minor 
where this industry flourished particularly; and its 
products penetrated to Jerusjilem and to Constan- 
tinople, to Cairo and to Damascus; in a word, 
throughout the Levant. 

The importation of foreign tiles was maintained 
through the centuries that followed the Turkish 
conquest, though there were repeated attempts to 
revive in the countrj'^ the manufacture of the 
coveted tiles. The designs on Turkish ware were 
freely imitated, but in this respect the native copy 
rarely approaches the original. The collection 
l)ossesses several pieces which allow a comparison 
to be made between the imported article and its 
imitation ; Nos. 25 and 27 on partition B, for in- 
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Stance, bear the same designs as Nos. 59 and 52. 
The body of the native ware is a reddish earth o£ 
«mall resistance; the design is clumsy and the glaze 
lacks brilliancy. Following these indications it 
has not been difficult in the case of a certain 
number of tiles mostly furnished by the mosque of 
Sayeda Nef isa to group thfem as the product of one 
native kiln. A happy chance has preserved the 
name of the potter, for No.24 is signed^^UJi ff^\ Juc 
Abd el-Karim ol-Fasi (of Fez) known under the 
name of Zari ; below may be seen the date 1171 
(a. d. 1757-8). In the fact of the craftsman's con- 
nection with Fez may be found the explanation 
of the horse-shoe arch on No. 18, forming a design 
common in Spain and the countries of North Africa. 
Thus the potter came from Morocco, where glazed 
ware was manufactured on a large scale and in- 
variably formedan essential element in architectural 
decoration (*). 

Other instances are not wanting which recall the 
collaboration, to say the least, of the craftsmen of 
Morocco in Egyptian pottery. The fashion of 
using enamelled ware to decorate buildings neces- 



(i) It Avill not be without interest to mention here an example 
of pure Moro(;co work; it is the facing of the prayer-niche and 
its smaU columns in the mosque of el-Aini at Cairo. This 
mosque dates from the first half of the fifteenth century; but 
it is difficult to fix the date of the decoration with enamelled 
tiles. Here we have apparently a solitary instance of the 
itnportjition of tiles from Spain or Morocco. 
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sarily became more intense in Rosetta and Damietta 
as these towns gradually acquired extraordinary 
importance under Turkish rule. The designs made 
use of in tiles employed here are by preference 
geometric (Nos. 33 and 33 a), and suggest thosi^ 
found in North Africa. And what is not less 
significant is the name Zelizli given to these tiles 
by the inhabitants of Rosetta. When it is known 
that tiles are usually called ZeJu in Morocco, the 
relationship of the articles designated may be 
deduced from the similarity of their names Q), 

The enamelled ware of Abd el-Karim seems to 
have been the last attempt to revive the manufacr 
ture of tiles in Egypt. The kilns must have been 
extinguished very soon after the production of the 
tiles of Sayeda Nefisa, for the tiles which appear 
in edifices erected only fourteen years later were 
imported, not from Turkey, but from od:her European 
countries. The tiles which face the walls of the 
sebil which Sultan Mustafa built in 1759 came from 
Delft (No. 3G, Twelfth Hall); others are of Italian 
manufacture. The necessities of commerce obliged 
European factories to reckon with Eastern tast^ r 
the collection in the Twelfth Hall shows how far 
they succeeded. 



(0 The word Zelh is probably derived from el i25^/i/, found 
in Eastern writers, and corrupted in Spain to azulejon. See 
the note on page 22 of IHe Spanisch-manriscJien Ltutter- 
Faiencen des Mittelalters mid ihre TIerdellnng in Malaga^ by 
Friedr. Sarre, Berlin, 19()3. 
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The <i:laze(l ware attfiched to partition A is of 
Ej^yptian iimnufacture : that attached to partition 
B conies from Egyptian huihlin<2:s but was imported 
from the East. 

Partition A. 

1. — Glazed tiles in one colour, from the facino* 
of the northern minaret of the mosque of Sultan 
Mohammed en-Naser in the (^itadel. Fourteenth 
century. 

2. — Mosaic oi irregularly shai)e(l pieces of glazed 
ware in white, black, and frreen. From the girdle 
of the dome of the tond) known by the nam(^ of 
KhuandBaraka, Tombs of the (^aliphs. Fig. 31). 
Fourteenth century. 

3-4. — Glazed ware 
showing blue design on 
white ground ; facing of 
the relieving arch over a 
door or window . 

8. — From the door of 
the ruined sebil o£ Sultan 
Kai'tbay (fifteenth cen- 
tury), situated at Atfet el-Bayara, C^airo, Fig. 40. 




Fig. .S9. 
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4. — From a window of the small mosque built 
near the Bab en-Nasr by Sultan Janbalat, (July 1499 
to December 1500). 

Medallions divided into three compartments by horizontal 
lines contain the usual ascription to the sultan : see N<* 100, 
page 33. In the first line of N® 3 the name is. Sultan Abu en- 
Nasr Kai^bay : in that of N*^ 4 the name is Sultan Abu en- 
Nasr Janbalat. 




Fig. 40. 

5. — Disk of glazed ware, bearing in white 
letters on a blue ground an inscription identical 
with that on N" 3. 

Bought at Cairo : of unknown (n-igin. 

6. — Large oblong blue tiles on which are traced 
large letters and ornaments in white bordered with 
^green. The broken inscription allows to be read: — 

''May God perpetuate the reign of our lord the 
4(ultan the king'' 

7 to 12. — Tiles of different forms from the fac- 
ing of the cupola over the tomb of Sultan el-6huri, 
built in 1503. 

T to S. — Fragments of an ascription to Sultan 
<^I-Ghuri : see No. 100, page 33. 
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9 to 11. — Pieces with ornaments. 

12. — Large letters in white bordered with black 
on a blue ground and extending 
over two courses of tiles. The 
letters are adorned with arabes- 
ques and the text is from the Ko- . 
ran. (Fig. 41). 

13. — Incomplete panel formed 
of square enamelled tiles with an 
inscription in moderately well- 
formed letters. The letters are white 
on a blue ground : the border is a 
white trail of foliage on a green 
ground. The inscription refers to 
the restoration of a cupola erected 
by Sultan el-Ghuri, probably that 
over his toml) ; it implores the 
mercy of God on this sultan and 
continues : "May the intendant of 
" this wakf be rewarded by God for having given 
" his due share to every rightful claimant and 
" also for having restored this cupola so well as 
" to make it a marvel of art." 

14 to 28. — Enamelled tiles from the mosque^ 
of Sayeda Nefisa. 

14. — Large square of tiles. A border having 
an inscription in Cufic letters in blue on a white 
ground surrounds a blue field filled with decorative 
inscriy)tions in square Cufic. In the angles of the 




Fig. 41. 
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border may be read the name of Ibn Issa el-Taiirisi 
(of Tauris). Most probably fifteenth century. 

18. — Panel of a prayer-niche composed of square 
tiles. A horse-shoe arch on columns surrounds a 
white field : a* lamp liangs from the summit of the 
iirch : ])elow are two candles. 

19 to 22. — Panels each composed of four square 
tiles, and bearing the names of Allah, Mohammed, 
Omar, and Osman. 

Modern tante likes to afl&x these venerated names ii^ the 
interior of the mosque. 

24. — ^Two tiles bearing the following inscription: 

" To the descendants of the prophet increase service 
O Mohammed and Ahd el-Karim eUFdsi, called el 
Zari, tiie servant of his lord. {A chronogram 
follows): His tvbrk f&r us is a prayer-niche built 
with sincere religious purpose,^^ 

The date of manufacture is fixed by the chrono- 
gram ; it is 1171 (A. D. 1751.) 

This inscription has presei'ved the name of a potter fi-oiii 
Morocco. It is more than probable that Abd el-Karim made 
uU the tiles exhibited under Nos. 18 to 28. The horse-shoe 
iirch on No. 18 is a Moorish design. Pointed foliage and 
rosettes in the borders are common to all the pieces. (See also 
the vase No. 117.) 
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25 to 28. — Glazed tiles of poor execution. The 
yellowish body of these tiles and the imperfect 
drawing of their designs (which may be seen in 
perfection on imported tiles) lead us to believe 
that we have here an attempt at copying foreign 
ware. 

The tiles munbered 25 liave tl»e «iiiie design as No. (>9 on 
' partition B ; and the tiles numbered 27 were copied from 
No. 72, opposite : no doubt there were many other such cases. 
The paste or body of these tiles is yellowish and is identical 
with that used by Abd el-Karim el-Z6ri ; and from this we 
mjiy assign them if not to him at least to his period. 

33, 33a. — Enamelled tiles in one colour. 

Gi-een tiles were used in the Turkish period to cover the 
domes of mosques and Dervish cx)nvents : an example of this is 
the mosque of Suleimdn Pasha (Sana el-Gabal), built in the 
sixteenth centur>% at the Citadel. 

Partition B. 

These tiles were imported into Egyjjt from 
Turkey in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They are distinguished by a greater variety of 
colour, and often by the presence of a beautiful red 
enamel. Their glaze is always perfect, even when 
the drawing shows a deterioration in skill and 
taste. 

34 to 43. — Glazed tiles in many-coloured 
enamels. White bands in relief form by their 
interlacings compartments of varied colour and 
diverse geometrical shape, giving to the tile a 
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"cloisonne" appearance. The work is very remark- 
able and recalls the pottery of Spain, whence these 
tiles were very probably imported. 

34. — Quarter of a panel with part of a battle- 
ment (morion). 

From the mosiiuf* of Khusliktidani el-Ahinedi at Darb el- 
Hiisr. Cairo. 

35 to 43. — Specimens bearin<r designs either 
altogether different or in different colours. N^ 38 
is similar to the lower tiles in N° 34. N° 43 bears 
a Cufic inscription where may be read the words 

Power to our lord the sultan, jUJLJlL'jfyLjc 

Ko« 35 to 41 were removed from the prayer-niche in the 
mosque of Sheikii, where they covered places left bare by the 
disappearance of the original marble mosaic. One proof tliat 
they were a later addition is afforded by the Cufic ascription 
of praise to a sultan, seeing that Sheiku was a Mamluke emir. 

44 to 47/>. — Blue tiles bearing white letters in 
Turkish sulus writing. N** 44 bears the Moslem 
confession of faith : "There is no God but God and 
Mohammed is His prophet." N** 45 bears the words 
"Help is from Gqd and victory is nigh." W 46 
"I trust in God." 

47. — These tiles are very curious because they 
contain a portion of the confession of faith written 
backwards, that is from left to right. 

47 and 47/>. — The background is of a darker 
shade than in the other tiles. The inscriptions 
comprise invocations addressed to God. 
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48. — Large tablet of enamelled ware represent- 
ing a view of Mecca with the Kaaba and its 
surroundings. 

The inscription relates that it was made by Mo- 
hammed of Damascus in a.h. 1139, a. d. 1726. 

49. Square tiles with a design occupying two 
adjacent tiles. ^^^ 

The background ^?,^yfe^-j^-^ 

is a beautiful "^ '^"^ ^ 

white; the design 

of carnations is 

carried out in 

blue, green, and l^jdJ'^^~'J^-^*^Z 

red enamel. Fig. LJII8At.aR^jli^ 

42.. 

Fio:. 42. 
From the sebil of 

Omar Agha, at Cairo, built in 1«53. 

50. — Six tiles. From a vase rises a sheaf of 
cornflowers, a favourite subject with Aral) crafts- 
men. 

From the wtikf house of Usulwan Bey. 

51. — Square tiles with a design of carnations 
and wild poppies in a splendid red. 

52. — Three square tiles bearing cornflowers 
separated by cypress trees. 

Concerning this tree we read in the work of Prisse <rAven- 
ne8 : "Arab writers are not agreed on the symbolism of the 
cypress to be seen so frequently on tombs, earthenware, tissues, 
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and carpets, especially in Turkey and P»^. It is somelimeH 
represented with its head bowed, as if jrielding to the wind. 
Arabs relate that it is the tree to which the demon was chained, 
and consider it as the emblem of liberty. In Persia it was the 
emblem of religion, and represented the soul aspiring to heaven." 

53. — Sqijare tiles witli floral ornaments in blue 
on a white ground. 

From the mosque of Ak 8unkur. 

The mosque of Ak Sunkur, built in the fourteenth century by 
an emir of that name, was greatly damaged by an earthquake. 
It was repaired in 1653 by Ibrahim Agha Mustafaz^n, wh»> 
faced the east wall of the llwan with enamelled tiles, and built 
for himself in a corner of the mosque a tomb of which the walls 
are covered with tiles right up to the ceiling. Some of these 
tiles bear very beautiful designs. 

54 and 55. — Five tiles bearing a handsome 
design, well carried out. 

56 to 58. — Square tiles with beautiful enamel. 
50. — Tiles with large designs. 

57 and 58. — Tiles from the framing of a prayer- 
niche. 

These tiles are from the mosque of el-Azhar, where they dec- 
orated a small prajnng room in the courtyard near the Turkish 
section. 

59. — Three oblong tiles, with white design on 
blue ground. 

60 to 65. — Enamelled tiles with a central 
design. 
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70 and 71. — Square tiles with a desiorn of 
cornflowers. 

78. — Square tiles with a design of poppies. 

81. — Square tile from the mos<|ue of Sayedna 
el-Hussein. 

82 to 86. — Tiles with ix)or desi^rns and uneven 
glaze : apparently all the product of one maker. 

87 to 96. — Pieces of borders. 

97 to 101. — Square tiles and borders from 
Damietta. 

No. 97 very clo>ely resembles No. <S1. 

102. — Square enamelled tile witli a geometri- 
cal design feebly drawn, but 
with excellent glaze.(Fig.43). 

Fnmi Kosetta. Pre^^ented by M. 
Kyticjus, 1903. 

103. — Four huge panels, 
each made up of fifty scjuare 
tiles. 

From a vase placed upon 
a stand si)ring sprays of flo- 
wers which cover the great- 
er j)art of the surface. Flowers also decorate the 
upi)er ciorners cut off by a much-indented an^h 
surmounted by the crescent. The drawing and 
execution are not of the highest (juality. Pro- 
bably Tunisian work. (Fig. 44). 



mm 



Fiji:. 43. 
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From the ruined house of the lady Nefisa Grasusa, 
(/airo. 




y\g. 44. 
Show-case A. 
Fragments of pottery found in the rubbish- 
mounds to the south of Cairo. 
PreneritcHl l)y Dr. Foiiquft. 1803. 
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The lower layers of the mounds lying to the south of Cairo 
are formed of the ruins of the ancient town of Fostat, burned 
to the ground in A.D. 1168. This part of Cairo was set on firo 
by the grand vizir Shawir to prevent its occupation by the 
'•Franks", at a moment when the Crusaders were approaching 
the capital. 

Ever since, the site has been used as a public dust-heap, and 
on it may be found fragments of objects from all periods. Al- 
most all the fragments exhibited in the show-cases were obtained 
from these mounds. 

Show-cask B. 

(xroup a. — Pieces of lustre ware. To one frag- 
inent is still attached the tripod or baking cockspur, 
on which another object was placed to be baked 
with the first. Some of the objects shown are lamps. 

Presented by Dr. Fouquet, 1893. 

Groups b. and c. Enamelled vases mostly from 
Upper Egypt. 

Show-case C. 
Enamelled vases found in Upper Egypt. 

Show-case D. 
Vessels in glazed and unglazed ware. 

Show-case E. 

Articles in unglazed eftrthenware. 

a. Makers' marks. 

/>. Fragments of vases bearing marks which in- 
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(licate the names of the towns where the articles 
were made, such asRaidanieh, near Cairo; Dikirnis 
(in Dakahlieh Mudirieh) and Minat-Sherif.— A.B. 

c. Lamps. The one bearing a Cufic inscription 
was presented by H. E. Daninos Pasha, 1905. 

d. Fire grenades. One is stamped with the word 
nigm^ meaning star. 

Show-case F. 
Articles in glazed ware. 
Lamps, vases, fire-grenades. 

Show-case 6. 

a.b.c. Fragments of vessels showing inscriptions. 

It is to be remarked that all the words which can 
bo read on these fragments are shreds of phrases 
relating titles, or ascriptions of praise usual in the 
middle ages. Thus the word sultan on the piece a 
was certainly part of a title. On piece h may be 
read ••••1*1* ^lil ^^-^ ^i-j made by order of Ma 

Excellency. . . . The same form of words is found 
on piece c This is the form of words to be seen on 

♦ many objects of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 
d. Ornament designed with 
much spirit. 
e. Bottom of a dish, w4th 
floral ornament. (Fig. 45.) 
/. Bottom of a dish : show^- 
ing inscription and white cross. 
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g. Fra<^inents of lustre ware. 
Show-cash H. 

Fragments showing armorial bearings and figures 
of animals. 

a. The sword (the heraldic sym- 
bol of thees(iuire) and the crescent. 
(Fig. 46.) 

/;. Bow with two arrows. On the 
outside of the fragment may be read 
part of a title ^yJ^\ followed by ^'^' ^^' 
the name of the emir Ji\ J^-J', el-Seifi Buk- 
timur. 

c. The chalice (arms of the cup-bearer). (Fig. 47.) 

il The lozenge. (Fig. 48.) 






V\%. 47. Fig. 48. 

e. Thejukdn, arms of the jukandar, master of the 
game of polo. 
/: The kahak (0- 

(i) According to Rogers Bey (Bulletin de VLiditut egyjdieUj 
2nd series, p. 127; this symbol is the target. The lamp of Emir 
Almas, No. Bin the Fifteenth Hall, bears the same emblem. 
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g. Fleur^e-Iis. 

/i. Figures of animals, among which the eagle is 
I^roljahly an armorial bearing. 

/.'. Articles rejected at the kiln as si)oiled and 
worthless. 

Presented by M. Reb<.nl. 1903. 

Show-case I. 




some mconi- 



Fig' 49. 



Vases 
plete. 

a. Handsome vase of a 
light yellow colour bear- 
ing an inscription in V)ad- 
ly written naskhi char- 
acters. (Fig. 49.) The fol- 
lowing is the text : 



Among wltat ica,s made by order of the suhlim^e,. 
lordly, well-guarded^ icelUserved house. ... of Aid- 
akta (?); Map God perpetuate its glory hy the long 
life of its proprietor, 

h, (group). Fragments of vases from the mounds 
of Old ( -airo. Some pieces bear figures of men and 
animals ;()ne piece bears the inscription(ji;>^l^.^J-f^ 
made hy order of el-Marddni ; others are of lustre 
ware ; others bear the signature of the maker as ^^ 
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Ghaihi ; ^^LUl ^^ Ghalbi the Syrian; Jlj» Ghaznl : 
sSyJ^^ eUHarmuzi : jJl^t Aim el-Ezz (0 
Presented by Mohammed Ezzat Bey, 1905. 

c. Small vase in glazed ware : light yellow inter- 
lacings on a dark brown ground. 

Presented by Mohammed Eff. Abd el-Azim, 1904. 

(L Dish of cornelian with raised sides cut in 
facets. 

This article is unique aud of extreme value. It was found 
in the mosque of Sultan Kalaun, and is doubtless an object that 
belonged to the rich collections of the Eg3rptian sultans, amonj? 
the treasures described by Oriental historians. 

104-105. — Large vessels in unglazed ware. 

N® 105 was presented by Sheikh el-Gohari, 1891. 

10(). — Large vessel in enamelled ware, covered 
with a network of lines. 
From the mosque of el-Azhar. 

107 to 114. — Ovoids ; egg-shaped objects in 
enamelled ware of a white ground with designs in 
blue. The work is well carried out. 

These ovoids were suspended above lamps, as shown in N^* 
108 and 113. They are sometimes made of glass or of wood ; 
s(mietimes they are ostrich eggs. The series exhibited here all 
(rame from the mosque built near the Citadel by the Emir Kan- 
bay, principal esquire to Sultan Mohammed son of Kaitbay. 



(I) See concerning these signatiu-es the work of Dr. Fouquet, 
previously cited. 
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115. — Large globe in enamelled earthenware ; 
white ground decorated with blue flowers. 

116 to 120. — Hanging lamps in enamelled 
ware. 

117. — On the bulb the text is from the Koran. 
On the neck is inscribed \\ oo '<^ f^j^^ J^li 
made by ez-Zdri, 1155 (a.d. 1742). See No. 24. 

121. — Ovoid in yellow enamelled ware. 

122 to 124. — Ostrich eggs. The two num- 
bered 123 and 124 come from the mosque of Saved 
el-Badawi at Tanta. 

125 and 126. — Globes in enamelled ware. 

127. — Brass lamp, consisting of a tray with 
sockets, with raised and perforated border ; the 
upper part is shajjed like a minaret or a baluster 
and carries arms arranged to receive glass lamps. 
Below is a smooth tray decorated with hemispheres 
and stars.. On an applied band is the following 
inscription : 

The work of the pilprim Mahmud tlie copper-ttnifh^ 
called es'SvfidnL 
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POTTERY FROM EUROPE, SYRIA, 
PERSIA, &c. 

The enamelled tiles ghown against the east par* 
tition are of European manufacture but were used 
in Egjrptian buildings. Some are made after the 
Arab style or contain designs suggested by Arab 
style ; others are frankly Western. 

14 to 31. — Small square tiles with bad enamel. 
Their design and the colour of their enamel suggest 
Tunisian ware. Nos. 22 and 25 imitate Spanish 
work. ' 

28. — A design singularly uncouth. 

33 and 34. — In spite of the cypress design these 
tiles plainly betray foreign workmanship. 

36. — Tiles from Delft. In the sebil founded 
by Sultan Mustafa in 1759, opposite the mosque of 
Sayeda Zeinab, the walls are entirely covered with 
these tiles. 

Show-case A. 

37 to 41. — Enamelled tiles of Syrian manu- 
facture. 

37. — Panels made up of twenty-nine tiles, in 
hexagons, of a white ground with-blue designs. 
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These designs are greatly varied, and all but one 
are floral. 

38. — Panel made up of four tiles. A sheaf of 
flowers springs from a vase. 

39. — Tile with design of an Arab arch having 
outside it arabesques in white on a green ground 
and inside it a floral design in blue and green on a 
white ground. 

Presented by M. Kyticas, 1904. 

40 and 41. — Two large tiles with fine designs 
in blue and green on a white ground. 

42. — Oblong tablet in blue enamel. The 
centre is occupied by a prayer-niche flanked by 
columns. In the curved field enclosed by the 
upper frame of the niche is a hanging lamp in- 
scribed with the Moslem confession of faith. On 
the entablature of the niche is an inscription in 
Cufic letters: on the outer border and in the depth 5f 
the niche are inscriptions in naskhi. At the bottom 
of the niche near a Koranic text and the Bismillah 
IS the signature of. the craftsman in the words 

-^■^i" C/ ti*' <^ ^^^ '^'^'^ ^f ^^^ ^^^ ^f Mohammed^ 
and the date 716 (a. d. 1316) in figures. This 
number is written on the left side of the border. 

* In the name Mohammed there is a A instead of a r^ showing- 
that the craftsman was a Turk or a Persian. There are also 
errors in the inscription above the arch. — A.B. 
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43. — Tombstone in enamelled ware with an 
inscription in brown letters on a white ground. The 
text in the upper field is Koranic, and so is the 
beginning of the inscription in the large field : 
the second part of it is the following : 

* This is tlie tomh of the upheld, revered, and puri- 
fied YassUjthe master of FaHshah, son of the master 
Abdallah, son of the master Hussein shah. 

The names indicate a Persian origin. There occur also 
♦errors of orthography and grammar which would only be made 
1)}' a writer whose mother tongue was not Arabic. — A. B. 

44. — Tablet bearing a drawing of the Kaaba 
and other holy places. In the top border is the 
Moslem confession of faith in white letters on a 
black ground ; on the three sides are doors and 
minarets on a green ground. At the bottom are 
the words \ • Vt ^- i A»y* -^^ J^ The work of 
Ahmed in the year 1074 (a. d. 1663); 

An inner border made up of arches surrounds the white field 
in which may be seen the Kaaba, the tomb of Abraham, the 
tomb of the learned el-Hanafi, minarets, etc. The vases in 
brown enamel probably refer to the Well of Zem-zem, also 
shown on the tablet. Lastly, on the top to the left of the 
inner field, is the name of the owner, Mohammed Agha. 

Show-case B. 
45 to 51. — Persian ware : tiles. 
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45 to 49. — Ground-work in brownish lustre- 
ware : inscription in blue in relief : ornaments in 
veiy light green. No. 49 has a Cufie inscription ; 
the remainder have inscriptions in naskhi. All the 
inscriptions are taken from the Koran. 

50. — Tile, in form an eight-pointed star. A white 
border filled with inscriptions surrounds a field in 
somewhat faded lustre-ware on which are designed 
four seated female figures, richly dressed ; the re- 
mainder of the background is filled with figures of 
birds and arabesques. All are drawn with much 
spirit, especially the birds, which are full of move- 
ment. The value of the tile is much . enhanced 
by its date, a.h. 1203: thus it was made at an epoch 
when in Persia and the countries under the influ- 
ence of Persian culture marvellous buildings were 
constructed glittering with enamelled tiles. 

The inscription in Arabic is the following : 

*Do not reproach me for slendeimeas^for lam .ya- 
tisfied with what covers my hones. Are not good 
qualities more often found in slight men than in those 
who are stout ? Pearls may he strung upon a thready 
hut not upon a rope I 
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The rest of the poetry is illegible, but the ending 
may be read as follows : 

'<**j^ '<»jm^ i*U— il- jA^^ijlj^ «l«j j*^l 4^1 J AmL^ , , , 

.... made it on the night of Wednesday, last day 
of the month of Safar of the year of the Hijra 600, 
(October 1203). — A;B. 

51. — Small star of the same shape as No. 50. 
A blue border bearing an inscription in Persian in 
white letters surrounds a field in lustre-ware con- 
taining the figure of an ass standing in front of a 
walled manger. 

52. — Spanish-Arab dish ; ornaments in relief, 
ground white, designs in blue and brown lustre- 
ware. 

54 to 60. — Jars in glazed ware, made in Rhodes. 
On several are characteristic designs in good 
enamel. 

61 to 63. — Vases. 

61. — Vase with black ornaments on a white 
ground. 

Presented by M. Kyticas, 1905. 

62. — Small vase with inscription in black on a 
white ground ; around the bulb is a trail of foliage 
in blue. 

64 to 64a. — Bowls. 
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646. — Bowl with blue ornaments on white 
ground. On the bottom of the bowl on the outside 
is the maker's name : \ ^ f t <u. oUi^j J^ The work 
of Ramadan, 1234. (a. D. 1818). 

65 to 68. — Four celadon vases, found in the 
mosque of Sultan Hassan. 

These old porcelain articles in seagreen are fairly common in 
Egypt. They are to be found as heirlooms in native families, 
and ocasionally in fragments among the rubbish mounds of Old 
Cairo. Designs from porcelain are often found copied on glazed 
ware, another record of the commercial relations of Egypt 
with the Far East. What is still more curious is that this 
celadon ware is known on the market as "Ghuri." Does this 
mean that Sultan el- Ghuri, who, contrary to his predecessors, 
made extensive use of enamelled tiles in his Mausoleum, desired 
to introduce the manufacture of porcelain into Egypt 1 In any 
case no Egyptian porcelain has yet been identified. (*) 

71. — Plaster. Inhn'ual decoration of an Arab 
hall. 

Between two windows surmounted by stalactites 
is a round tracery window ; two other windows are 
shown, one on each side. Above is a frieze formed 
of small niches with stalactites. Finally there is a 
band bearing a richly decorated inscription of 

(1) Mr. L. Solon notes the great value attached to old cel- 
adon ware in India and particularly at Delhi, where it is called 
"Ghuri" ghorian ware as in Egypt. According to tradition, it 
was Mohammed Shihilb ed-Din Ghuri (1186 to 1206) who im- 
ported this old porcelain into Indian countries. Pottery worship: 
Old celadon. Vyse and Hill, Stoke on Trent, 1898. 
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"Bismillah," with a border that surrounds a panel 
making the centre of the walL 

These are perhaps the last existing specimens of this mode 
of decoration, which artists and old inhabitants tell us was 
oiten to be met with in ancient Arab houses. The few old 
interiors still in existence have wainscots of marble and beau- 
tiful ceilings of carved and gilded wood, but the walls are 
always bare. 

72 to 74. — Fronts of a wall-cupboard from a 
dwelling house, the wakf el-Redeini. No. 72 at thct 
end of an inscription in bad naskhi bears the date 
1142 ( A. D. 1729 ). All three articles come from 
Mehallet el-Kubra, and resemble the articles of 
woodwork from th'e same town exhibited in thi^ 
Seventh and Eicrhth Halls. 



PASSAGE: THE THIRTEENTH HALL. 
VARIOUS. 

1 to 5. — Modern lamps. 

6. — Lantern in the shape of a hexagonal prism, 
of wood covered with painted and gilded paper. 
Modern work ; made by a European. 

8, 9. — Plaster casts of prayer-niches. 

8. — Prayer-niche covered by a shell transformed 
according to Arab taste : on the edge runs a band 
in the form of a pointed arch covered by an 
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inscription decorated with flowers. The upper 
corners are adorned with arabesques. The sides, 
separated from the niche by two pairs of slender 
columns, have retained little of their adornmeni 
The archaic ornaments of this niche resemble tho>e 
of i&e mosque of Ibn Tulun, but show remarkable 
development, and are thus of great interest to 
archaeology. 

The original niche in stucco i» built against an outsiie wall 
of the tomb known as esh-Shabihi, situated to the a)uth of 
Oairo not far from the tomb of the Imam el-Shafai. 

9. — A beautiful prayer-niche, rich in designs 
and valuable by its historicaj inscriptioJi which 
informs us of its donor and the date of its con- 
struction. The text, in Cufic letters of rare beauty, 
forms a band on the outside, as follows : 

J ^^Jaiai A\l\^ J J^\^:^\ ^^\ ^3 <-!*' -li 0<^ jU^^l J^\ 

j^M f i"^'! J/ ^^^\ J':^ fUV\ Ju- ^^\ yys ^\ 

Ordered the construction of this prai/er-niche the 
successor of the servant of our lord and master the 
Imam el-Mostansir h-Hlah^ commander of tlie 
Faithful^ may the blessing of God he upon him and 
iqwn his pure ancestors and his awaited descendants^ 
the noble lord el-Afdal, the sword of the Imam, the 
nobility of Islam, etc. ^ 
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The person signified by this inscription is Sha- 
hinshah, the son of Badr-ed-Din Gamdii vizier of 
el-Mustansir ; thus the prayer-niche dates from 
1094 (0. It is consequently a work of the Fati- 
mide period, as is shown also by the terminals of 
some of the letters of the inscription. 

Besides other inscriptions of less importance, the composition 
of the lines and ornaments, and especially the shape of the 
niche bounded by a Fiitimide or Persian arch supported by 
columns, render this pi-ayer-niche remarkable. The upper 
part or tympanum is adorned by a geometrical design which is 
often reproduced in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
uKually upon brass vases : the tympanum is surmounted by a 
<-Te8cent, which is one of the oldest representations of this 
nature. There is marked progress in the art of this prayer- 
niche as compared with that ot N® 8, notably in the frieze, in 
the manner of treating the foliage, which is derived from simi- 
lar leaves for each. 

This cast was taken from the prayer-niche in stuc^^o to be 
found built against a pillar of the eastern liwan of the mosque 
of Ibn Tul6n. 

10-11. — Oast of the inscriptioi)s in an opening? 
on the east side of Burg ez-ZaflEar, at a depth of 
about ten metres. On the band is the Bismillah, 
and a text from the Koran ; on the disk is the 
sentence jI^aJI ^>.\J\ «ai ilJ^\ Power is to God, the One, 
the Conqueror, 
The raised terminals of the Cufic letters of the inscription 



(A) We give this date following the calculation of M. van 
Berchem, who speaks of this prayer-niche in his Q)rpvs. p. 32, 
whence this rendering of the inscription is taken. 
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show it to be either of theF&timide period or of early Ayubide 
times. 
Presented by M. Herz Bey, 1904. 

12-13. — Two large marble tablets with a lon^ 
Turkish inscription commemorating the building of 
the Helmieh Palace at Cairo by the Khedive Ablwif* 
I. in 1265, A. D. 1848. 

Presented by H. H. the Khedivah Mother, 1903. 

14. — Comer of a small room from Hoj^ettiu 
Plate VII. 

The town of Rosetta, justly renowned for its architecture in 
figured bricks, is not less so by its woodwork, which takes j*r 
prominent part in its buildings (*). 

Projecting storeys supported by beams carved "with inscrip- 
tions and ornaments are features common to the outside of the 
houses ; within are sculptured wall-cupboards, doors, and fine 
ceilings. Sometimes whole rooms are covered with woodwork. 
A beautiful example of this kind of work is supplied by the 
corner of a room exhibited, with its multitude of niches with 
indented sides and its wall-cupboards. The recess in the middle 
is a place for resting. The ceiling (restored) and the indented 
frieze of mashrabieh are also remarkable. 



(I) See concerning the architecture of Rosetta the author's 
report in the Bulletins for 1896 and 1899 published by the Coni- 
miasion for the preservation of monuments of Arab art. 
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TISSUES AND TEXTILES, 

The textile products of the Moslem nations are 
well able to bear comparison with the products of 
their contemporaries or of those nations whose 
civilisation was replaced by Islam. The weaving 
industry in Moslem Asiatic countries may be con- 
sidered as the continuation or the offspring of the 
Byzantine and Sassanide industries which are so 
justly renowned, and to which are attributed many 
beautiful specimens preserved in various museums. 
. And in general it may be said that in all countries, 
including Spain, in which the Moslems have lived, 
weaving has flourished and prospered, even when 
the Moslem domination existed but for a short 
time (0. 

With some nations this industry has been per- 
manently lost; with others it reappeared from time 
to time under the impetus of more energetic 
dynasties. Thus in Persia the textile art blossomed 
anew^ in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (-). 



(1) ''In Sicily they make linen cloth of extreme fineness, 
and pieces of striped silk each worth ten dinars at Masr". 
Sefer Nameh, page 122. 

Sicily was a Moslem possession during a hundred and five 
years only, from A.D. 947 to 1053. 

(*) Figurale pergische Stoffe aiix dem Zeitraum 1550-1650. 
F. R. Martin, Stockholm, 1899. 
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In £gypt the textile indnstry was exercised with 
the greatest success, and historians testify that the 
fame of Egyptian weavers extended far beyond the 
limits of the country and even into Western lands. 
There is nothing wonderful in this, considering the 
degree of development to which spinning and 
weaving had been carried by the Copts, whose 
work was well known in the pre-Islamic period. 
No doubt their influence was manifested in this 
branch of industry as in so many others, and the 
Arabs of Egypt are greatly indebted to them for 
the perfection to which the art was raised. It is 
also well established that the Copts under Moslem 
rule continued to excel as weavers. Nasiri Khosrow 
had occasion to admire their skill. "At Tinnis", 
he says, " is woven coloured kasah ; this cloth is 
used to make turbans, caps, and women's gar- 
ments. In no place in the world is such beautiful 
coloured kasah made. White kasah is made at 
Damietta. What is woven in the private fac- 
tories of the sultan is neither sold nor given 
away ". The learned translator of this narration 
adds that the kasah in question was a linen cloth 
of extreme fineness, made at Tinnis and at 
Damietta by Coptic workmen. Nasiri Khosrow 
declares also that he heard of a Persian sov- 
ereign who sent twenty thousand dinars to 
Tinnis to obtain a robe of this famous cloth; but 
it was reserved for the sultan's sole use, and the 
Persian's agents remained several years in the 
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town without being able to procure the wished-f or 
garment (*). 

The same traveller tells us that another speciality 
of Egyptian manufacture was the cloth called 
Z^McaZimwn^ whose colour varied in diflEerent lights("). 
Tt was exported to countries both Western and 
Eastern (^). 

Cairo also had celebrated weavers. The piece of 
linen cloth of the time of the Caliph el-Amin, 
shown as No. 1, in the collection, is in itself suf- 
ficient to prove the importance of the factories here, 
which provided for the needs of the court of Bagdad. 
But there were, above all, certain towns of the Delta 
well known for their weaving ; Alexandria, Dami- 
etta, Shata, Difu, Damira, Tuna, and Tinnis. Tin- 
nis was supreme, for the Greek emperor esteemed 
it so highly that he vainly offered the sultan of 
Egypt a hundred towns in exchange for it so, far 
had h% been carried by the desire to possess tlie 
town that manufactured kasab and hucalimun. 

The names of other wonderful stuffs have come 
down to us. At Tinnis were woven garments called 
sharuby which were unparalleled throughout the 
world. Another tissue destined for the personal 



(I) SeferNaineh, p. IJl. 

(*) Another historian, Yaki^t, relates that the women of 
Sigilmasa 4*.U^« in the province of Kairwan, spun a wool 
which served to make cloth still finer than the kasab of Egypt. 
(Note of Se^er Nameh, p. 120). 

(») El Makrizi, Vol. l,,p. 367. 
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use of the Caliph was called bddanah; it was so 
artistically woven that the robe was complete when 
it left the loom, and required neither cutting nor 
sewing. Alexandria had a speciality in linen cloth 
•called shinb, which sold for several times its weight 
in silver. In the villages of Debik near Damietta 
were manufactured cloths figured with gold, and 
linen turbans. 

The w^orkshops were either private, or they 
belonged to the caliphs and the sultans: in the 
latter case they were controlled by a very interests 
ing administrative organisation. The workshops 
were under strict supervision, and at the head of 
the administration was, at least in Fatimide times, 
^ director who enjoyed unusual consideration (*). 

The collection in the Museum, though recent and 
limited, contains several pieces of great value. 
Most of them come from the topibs of Upper Egypt. 
Among those which we possess, the oldest piece of 
cloth dates from the beginning of the ninth century, 
at a time when Egypt was governed by the Abbaside 
Caliphs of Bagdad. A piece of green silk with 
yello\^ designs belongs to the period of the Fatimide 
caliphs, under whom the weaving industry was 
greatly developed. The period of the Mamluke 
sultans is also w^ell represented, notably by the 



(*) For further details on this subject see Leg mamtfacfture* 
-d'etoffes en Egypte au moyen age. (Bulletin de Tlnstitut 6gyptien, 
1904), by Aly Bey Bahgat. 
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cloth beariDg the hame of Sultan Mohammed son 
of Kalailn. A fragment of ; linen cloth printed 
with the titles of to unnamed royal Mamluke, 
though mentioned latet, is not the least interesting 
object in the collection. 



THE FOURTEENTH HALL. 

1. — Piece of very fine linen cloth with band of 
embroidered ^ilk havitig above it an inscription 
worked in minute Cufic letters so small as to appear 
like a dark line in the Btuff . Both the cloth and 
the embroidery are of Extreme delicacy, and the 
value of the exhibit is enhanced by the historical 
importance of the inscription, here quoted. 

ly^^jJK J^ ^. jl^O; ^^ j-^ -i^^' Jl> i -d^'. A ^ 

* In the name of God. Blessing from God he upon 
His servant el Amin Moliammed Commander of the 
Faithful ; may God grant him long life. This is part 
of what was made in the public hroidering establish' 
ment at Masr by the order ofel-Fadl, son of eURabiar 
friend and folloiver of the Commander of the Faithful, 
— A. B. 

This inscription shows that the cloth here ex- 
hibited was made at Cairo (Fostat) specially for the 
son and successor of the famous Abbaside (^aliph 
Hariin er-Rashid, betweeh a.d. 800 and 810. 
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Attention is called to the extraordinary finenees of the linen. 
It is probable that we possess here a specimen of the kamb so 
highly praised by Nasiri Khosrow. 

5. — Tissue of silk. On a green ground alternate 
undulating yellow stripes form oval cartouches 
which enclose figures of birds and of imaginary 
animals resembling sea-horses, in pairs back to 
back, woven in yellow silk also. 

This piece of silk comes from a tomb in Upper Egypt and is 
a portion of a coat ; other pieces of the same garment may be 
seen in certain museums in Europe (l). 

Pairs of figures back to back fonn a favourite design in the 
<)ecoration of textiles of this period. 

6. — Steel-blue cloth bearing a pattern of en- 
twined stems and indented leaves in light blue-grey. 
Within the outline of the leaves are phrases which 
read 

Poicer ami might to our lord the suit an the king en- 
Ndser^ protector of the world and the faith^ Moham- 
med Kalaun ("). 

The inscription proves the cloth to date from the end of the 
thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century. (Fig. 50.) 

7. — Small fragment of yellow and blue cloth, 

(1) ProfesBor Lessing of Berlin, to whom I am most obliged 
for the information, tells me that the Kaiser Frederick Museum 
also possesses a piece of this same cloth, which he considers to 
be a twelfth century product. 

(2) The word [j ton is missing from the inscription. 
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In an oval field are ascriptions of praise to a 
sultan. v^*> OlU^JI W^Jc Honour to mtr lord the 
mltan^ may his victory he eocaltecL 




Fig. 50. 

Those sentences are rei)eated syinmetrically and 
thei-efore written once backwards. The centre of 
the field is occupied by a double ea^i^le as an 
nnnorial bearino-. (Fio-. 51.) 
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8.— Half a 



waistcoat of very light blu« cloth 
with designs in n^ deep- 
er shade. On the edge 
are a few buttons ; 
in the middle of tJie 
upper part is a semi- 
circle with inter lacings 
and cartouches con- 
taining the word "the 
sultan" in Arabic, these 
ornaments being woven 
in silver. 



9. — Linen embroi- 
dered with red silk. 
The words in largo and small characters are wishes, 
uil . , . JLall Jll . . .jjJl To TJiee he power pros- 
perity. • • (/reatness. 

The doth is made up of two separate pieces arbitrarily 
joined together. In the two circles are heraldic ornaments 
in the form of shields embroidered in silver with tields of 
gules on argent. 




Fi" 




Fig. r>2. 
10. — Lin(»n finely ombroidored. 
tions are i»iou^ wishes. Fig. 52. 



The inscrij)- 
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11. — Printed linen. The inscription i.>^ pai-t of the 

titles of a Mani- 

luke. What can 

be read is enough 

to classify the ob- 
ject as datint^ 

from the times of 
the Mamliike 

sultans of the 

thirteenth to the 
fifteenth centu- 
ries. (Ficr. 53.) ^,. .., 

12. — Many-coloured cloth, woven with orna- 
ments representing (Jufic letters and a (iuadru])ed. 

13 to 15. — Men's caps, takieh (^). 

13. — Cap formed by sewing together different 
pieces of stuff, some of them bearing scraps of 
sentences referring to a sultan, while other pieces 
of silk are embroidered with figures of <]uadrupeds 
very well designed. 

14 and 15. — Cai>s with bands of silver, thread. 

(i) El Makrisi, Vol. II. p. 101, has a curious remark concern- 
ing caps. He criticises the habit among men of going out in 
the streets wearing caps instead of turbans. Men of every 
station, he says, had this habit, from the poor artisans to the 
highest officials, and even soldiers. He says of their caps that 
while they were formerly only one-third of a cubit in height 
they were now two-thirds of a cubit high, and made men- 
appear to wear the head-dress of women. — A.B. 
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On No. 14 is embroidered "the sultan" in Arabic ; 
No. 15 is made of red velvet. 

16 and 17. — Wooden stamps engraved with 
rioral ornaments for printing cloth. 

Presented by M. Kyticas, li)03. 

18 and 19. — Linen cloth embroidered with 
geometric designs and imitations of Cufic letters. 

20. — Tissue of red and white silk. The inscrip- 
tions comprise the Moslem confession of faith, 
phrases from the Koran, and invocations. The 
well-formed sulus characters show Turkish origin. 
The exhibit is a fragment of the silk tissue woven 
until recent times at H^reke in Turkey and des- 
tined for the interior of the Kaaba at Mecca (^). 

21 and 22. — Collection of pieces of cloth from 
tombs. 

Several of these articles are of modern manu- 
facture and were probably imported from Europe. 

23. — Garment embroidered in the style of the 
Balkan races. 

24. — Covering of a cenotaph made of different 
iloths and decorated by means of pieces applied in 
patterns. 

(i) D. F. Miguel y Badia (^Collection d-es tisms anc-iem^ Bai*- 
<elona, 1900. pi. XI) gives a drawing of cloth exactly similar, 
hut calls it "red and white Spanish- Arab silken tissue of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century.*' 
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LEATHER-TVORK. 

This chapter might better be headed, "book-bind- 
ings," for the work in leather possessed by the 
Museum inchides in reality only book-bindings and 
two wooden Koran-cabinets covered with leather. 
There remains, however, sufficient to prove beyond 
doubt that among the Arabs the art of working in 
leather had acquired great excellence, and worthily 
rivalled the high degree of perfection attained in 
other crafts. But it is unfortunate that so little of 
their leather-work now exists. 

Prisse d' Avenues, who mentions all Arab in- 
dustries, when speaking of leather, only describes a 
bow-case and a quiver. The inscription which may 
be read upon the latter, Ju«-j)l^*UJl Jil,\ Ki7iff ez- 
Zdher Abu Saul, is the name either of Sultan Bar- 
kuk, A. 1). 1382, or of one of the three kings called 
ez-Zahor who reigned in the fifteenth century (*). 

But among a nati(m of warriors and horsemen 
like the Arabs, many other accoutrements must 
have been made from leather; saddlery, for 
example, was probably an extremely flourishing 
industry. There is, however, no material proof in 



(*) L'art arahe. These two leather articles are adorned 
with arabesques made up of entwined stems and foliage which 
stand out from a dark reddish ground. The arabesques are 
light brown ; the foliage is red and green on the quiver, and 
yellow and green on the bow-case. A coloured border on a 
green ground surrounds the fields. 
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support of this conjecture ; and we are compelled 
to fall back upon book-bindings to derive informa- 
tion as to this vanished art. Of these book-bind- 
ings a very large number have survived, and they 
date from so many periods that a detailed study 
of their leather-work is not difficult ; while they are 
of such beauty and perfection that they lead us to 
believe in an extraordinary development in all 
branches of the craft, including the making and 
decoration of warlike equipments differing widely ^ 
in use and character from the book-bindings we 
have before us. 

In Oriental bindings the edge is flat and almost 
invariably covered by a flap which is ornamented 
as profusely as the rest of the binding (^). In vol- 
umes of average size the size of the flap is limited 
by lines drawn from the centre of the oblong to 
l)oints at exactly two-thirds of the height at each 
end. This rule does not hold for very large books, 



(i) Mr. Paul Adam {Kunintgew^behlatt , No. 5, 1388, Leip- 
zig) saya that the flap does not cover the side, but is, on the 
(jontrary, tucked in beneath it. — This method may be seen in 
use to-day among Orientals ; but the following considerations 
hinder us from sharing the opinion enunciated by this author. 
Tn the first place the ornamentation of the flap represents 
exactly the ornamentation of the hidden part of the side ; 
secondly, the considerable thickness of the flap, especially in 
Turkish binding, would prevent it from being conveniently 
arranged beneath the side; and finally the back or hinge of the 
flap is always large enough to enfold both the enclosed book 
jmd its covering. 
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nor for the flaps of sheaths or cases into which 
books are inserted from below. (*) 

Unlike European bindings the side of an Orient- 
al binding never projects beyond the edge of the 
book. The leather employed is usually morocco. 
The adornment is generally carried out by gauf- 
fering or embof^sing with dies and moulds of iron 
and camel-skin ; but other methods of ornamenta- 
tion are seen, such as junking, painting, and silk 
insertion. 

Oriental bindings found in Egypt fall into three 
groups : 

T Arab bindings : ile. Egyptian-Aral). 

II Persian bindings. 

III Turkish bindings. 

The Museum possesses a collection which in rich- 
ness yields only to that of the Khedivial Library (^) 

(1) Very rich bindings were usually provided with some 
form of shejith or case. We have already described the beau- 
tiful Kornn-coller of wood covered with fine mosaic, No. 156 in 
the Seventh Hall, and the brass coffer inlaid with silver. No. 45 
in the Ninth Hall ; inthe Fourteenth Hall with the bindings are 
exhibited two similar objects {;overed with leather. Such coffers 
were intended to hold a Koran written in several volumes. 
For a Koran in one great volume a case was niade in the form 
of a diptych, in two folds opening like the book it enclosed, as 
may be seen in No. 158, Seventh Hall. 

(2) With the exception of a few specimens found in tlie 
mosque of Sultan Barkuk, all the bindings in the collection 
come from the mosque of el-Muaiad. There they were found, 
heaped-up among books in a small room behind the wall of the 
prayer-niche ; in all probability they were part of the library 
with which the mosque was endowed by its founder. 
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I. ARAB BINDINGS. 

This series, the product of Eg^-ptian craftsmen, 
is one of the richest and most varied in the world. 
Modern bookbinders wonder at the very limited 
number of tooling-irons employed in creating the 
wealth of arabesques formed by the fantastic play 
of iiitorlacing lines. The oniamentation is sunken; 
the natural colour of the leather is always retained, 
a darker shade showing where the gauffering irons 
were applie<l. When painting and gilding are made 
use of, the fields formed by the interlaced lines are 
left in the natural colour of the leather as a contrast, 
enhanced sometimes by brightening them with 
dots or tiny designs in gold, with a most charming 
effect. Another method often used consisted in 
pinking or cutting out an intricate design and ajv 
l>lying it upon a background of silk, at the same 
time drawing a gilt line on the leather parallel with 
tlie edge of the design. The most beautiful Oriental 
bindings are formed in this way. 

The designs are essentially the same as those to 
be admired in every kind of Arab decorative work. 
On the outside are polygonal figures or inscriptions. 
Geometrical figures are arranged strictly according 
to the rule followed in the case of wooden panels ; 
a central rose as a main design with a quarter of a 
rose in each corner. In some bindings only the 
centre and the corners are decorated while the rest 
of the surface is left smooth ; in other cases a Wide 
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l)order formed by an inscription surrounds a side 
completely covered with ornaments (*). 

The inner face of the cover, well represented in 
the collection of the Museum, is always decorated 
with arabesques, as remarkable for the rich variety 
of their design as for the skill of their .exe- 
cution. 



II. I>ERSIAN BINDINGS. 

So far as we can gather from the rare examples 
that have come down to our day, early Persian 
bindings can have 'difEerod very little from the 
finest Egyptian work, either in tast(» or exei»uti<>n. 
A sjJendid example is to be seen in the beautiful 
binding of the Diwan of Suleiman ibn Mohammed 
es-Sawaji, written in 1437 ("), where the ornamen- 
tation i> exclusively and s])ecially Persian ; the 
])rincii)al designs are made up of delicate lines 
carefully gilded, and comprise animal figures and 
heads skilfully disposed anumg trails of foliage. 
The lining of the cover, of leather also, is not less 
dainty, with its ornaments delicately jwnked out, and 



(1) H*»re we would mention tlie binding of tlie Koran from 
the mosque of Gai el-Yusefi now kept in theKhedivial Library. 
Fi-om certain .<»entences on the last page of the volume we aiv 
nble to awHign this copy to the thirteenth eentury : it is Ptill in 
its original binding. 

(2) This volume is numl)ered 15(>. S. If. dex Jielhs Lettreit, 
in the Khedivial Librarv. 



11 
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it.< baok^roiiiid painted in blue. But such examples 
of the industry of the Middle Ages are few; nearly 
all the Persian hindin<^s in existence belon<i to a 
much more' recent period. These cannot be comi)are(] 
with the ancient binding's ; in taste and techni(|ue 
they come very close to Turkish work, for which 
they served as models. TJie resemblance is so close 
that the products of tlie two schools are often 
confounded, the more so as both schools derive 
theirfavourite ornaments from flowers after nature, 
and as there are certain designs common to both, 
the design called the cloud being a well-known 
example. In some Persian bindings the ornamen- 
tation in its principal lines imitates the designs 
usually em])loyed for car])ets. 

Varnished bindings constitute a variety entirely 
apart in Persian work, and appear to be the most 
modern type. In this proces> the leather was 
coated with a substance resembling plaster, on 
which were painted inscri})tions, flowers after 
nature, and sometimes whole scenes in the most 
vivid colours, and a protecting coat of varnish was 
then applied. The varnish soon oxidised and aiNjui- 
red a dark yellow tint ; })ut wherever it vscales the 
painting reappears in its original freshness. A spe- 
cimen of this work may be seen in the Khedivial 
Library ; it is a Koran dated A.H.1205 (a. d. 1790)^ 

At the present time in Eastern countries the art 
of binding has fallen so low that it may be said to 
exist no longer. 
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m. TURKISH BINDINGS. 

The purely native industry in Egypt came to an 
end with the advent of Turkish rule ; and a great 
change took place in ornamentation and crafts- 
manship. Instead of using the tooling-iron which 
allowed free play to the skill and fancy of the 
artist, .binders henceforth made use of dies and 
moulds, and their work was necessarily very much 
inferior in artistic value, in spite of the beauty of 
some of the designs. The natural consequence of 
this new method of working was the disapj^earance 
of the polygonal design and Jirabesque of the early 
Egyptian- Arab style, and of the great skill for- 
merly shown in obtaining the most varied designs 
by the use of a very limited number of irons. For 
these were substituted ornaments whose Persian 
origin is betrayed by the prevalence of designs 
adapted from nature. Nothing could better estab- 
lish the truth of this assertion than a volume ot* 
the Koran from the mosque of Gai' el-Yusefi in the 
Khedivial Library. This volume bears a much 
later date than the other books found with it ; it is 
dated A. H. 1176 (a. i). 17(12) and was prol)ably 
written to replace a volume that had ])een lost or 
stolen. 

Gradually the taste for relief in book-binding be- 
came more and more pronounced, and the craftsman 
made use of deeper nioul ds. The leather was pressed 
and beaten into thoin with great force, and tluis 
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acquired the very bold prominencies which char- 
acterise Persian and Turkish bindings. 

The collection of the Industrial Society of Dus- 
seldorf gives us very useful information as to the 
moolils made use of at this period. Some of them 
were of camel-skin, and it is generally believed 
that these belong to a remoter period than the 
metal moulds, as is proved by the greater sharjmess 
of relief in the more recent bindings. Three brass 
moulds in the possession of J. A. Cattaui Bey of 
Cairo, by their ornamentation and the arrangement 
of their inscriptions, appear to belong to a period 
comparatively recent but at the same time too 
distant for them to be included among the products 
of modern industry. 

When Persian and Turkish binders wished to 
obtain a deeply sunken effect they made use of 
two thicknesses of leather laid one over the other, 
the design being cut out of the upper layer so that 
the fields occupied the lower ; in this way were 
obtained two beds of ornamentation. One of the 
most interesting examples of this process is supplied 
by a Koi-an now in the Khedivial Library ; it was 
given by the Princess Safia, mother of the Sultan 
Mohammed Khan, to the mosque she founded at 
( 'airo. A wide border of inscriptions in strong 
relief surrounds the middle and angles of the lower 
surface. The surrounding parts retain the natural 
e*)lottr of the leather, but the rest of the binding 
is adorned by gilding in two tones. In the last 
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volume of this Koran the border is decorated with 
ornaments instead of inscriptions . One remarkable 
feature of this binding is that its flap is treated 
exactly as if it were part of the side. The interior 
is not less delicately worked ; the leather lining 
IS covered with a graceful network of ornaments 
finely pinked and gilded, with fields painted in red, 
blue, and black. According to an annotation, 
this Koran was written by Mohammed ibn 
Ahmed el-Tabrizi (of Tabriz), therefore by a Per- 
sian ; it is more than likely that the binding was 
the work of a fellow-countryman of the scribe. 

Persian influence is evident in all Turkish art, 
and, naturally, in book-binding also. It is very 
difficult to classify the bindings of the latest period; 
these are those covers which bear on the centre of 
the side a cartouche more or less elliptical and 
sometimes many-leaved in shape. The ornament 
which fills it is always floral, an essential character- 
istic in both Persian and Turkish bindings. These 
are the last manifestations of the art of binding in 
the East ; after them it degenerates to naught. 

Like other industries, book-binding also influ- 
enced European art. The honour of having imported 
into Europe a taste for this exquisite craft is due 
to Italians, and it was owing to Egyptian-Arab 
influence that the bindings of the Venetians Majoli, 
(Aanevarius, and Grrolier established their fame. 
There can be no doubt that the bindings in the 
library of Corvinus, with magnificent miniatures 
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due to the masters of the "quattrocento," issued 
from one of these famous workshops, for their style 
is purely Oriental (^). This influence seems to have 
persisted to a comi)aratively recent date ; thus the 
Colof^ne Museum possesses a hinding with the 
cartouche that we have asserted to belon<T to the 
latest period of Persian or Turkish binding. 



ARAB BOOK-BINDINGS. 

Show-case A. 

1-4. — Complete bindings and three flaps with 
open-work ornaments on a background of green 
silk. These articles bear eloquent witness of the 
taste and skill of the Arab binder. 

1. — Both sides are treated in the same way. 
Surrounded by a double border, the corners and the 
centre of the field are i)ierced into arabesques ; the 
rest of the surface is gauffered with varied geome- 
trical designs set off by gilded lines and points. 
The flap is also adorned with open-work, and its 
beautiful arabesques bordered by a gold line are 
sliown to great advantage by the green silk back- 
ground. It is difficult to indicate what is most to 



(1) These bindings, which date from the reign of king Ma- 
tliias (!orvinns. 1458-1490, were carried to Constantinople with 
the rest of the booty at the time of Turkish invasion during 
the sixteentli century. They were returned to Hungary in 
1875 by Sultan Abd el-Aziz, and are now kept in the Museum 
of Buda-lVsth. 
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be admired, whether, the beauty of the design, the 
accuracy of the cutting-out, or the limited number 
of tooling irons employed in the gauffering. (Plate 
VIIT.) 

5 to 9. — Bindings with corner designs and 
central cartouche ; the details are set off with 
gilding. 

10 to 16. — Bindings covered with geometrical 
vdesigns. In some 
bindings, Nos. 10 
and 10, the bands 
are in relief ; in 
some, Nos. 12 and 
15, they are sunk- 
en in the plane 
of the leather. A 
rich effect is ob- 
tained by leaving 
l>erfectly smooth 
some of the figures 
in the rosettes. 

15.— In this 
binding many of 
thedettulsare gild- 
ed. (Fig. 54.) Fig, 54 




17 to 19. — Flaps, with different methods of 
ornamentation. No. 19 shows what a beautiful 
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effect has been obtained by gilding a few of the 
lines only. 

20 a. — Back of a large binding with geometri- 
cal designs. 

Show-case B. 

20-23. — Linings with gauffered designs. 
N* 20 has arabesques with white foliage ; N® 23 has 
beautiful floral designs arranged in the form 
of a star. 

Show-case (\ 

Bindings with designs in the corners and the centre, 

I ' I ^B^™" 24. - Lining 

with gauffered 
design of flowers 
in fields enclos- 
ed by curved 
lines. 

25-26.— Li- 
nings with floral 
design. 

27. — Well- 
preserved lining 
with arabesques 
effectively ar- 
ranged and dis- 
tributed. Fig. 
Fig. 55. 55. 
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Bindings with designs in the corners and centre. 
Flaps. 

Show-case D. 

28 to 30. Turkish or Persian bindings with 
floral or arabes<iue designs. 



31. — Koran coffer with square base. The ex- 
terior is covered with light coloured leather 
ornamented with gilded geometrical interlacings ; 
in the interior are fifteen lined slots on a green 
})ackground all covered with very fine leather 
gauffered with floral designs. 

From the mosque of Sultan Hastym, and probably dating 
from his reign, A.D. 1347 to 1361. 

32. — Koran coffer in form a hexagonal prism ; 
part of the covering of black leather gauffered and 
gilt still remains. The centre of the lid is adorned 
w^ith a very beautiful rosette of gilded arabesques 
on a black ground, surrounded by a circular band 
with a design very well carried out in the colour of 
the leather on a gilt background. 

The ornamentation of the sides was more restrain- 
ed. They had at each edge a wide band of gilded 
lines formerly completed at the top of the coffer by 
the projecting rim of the lid. The lower band was 
interrupted on two sides by inscriptions, now 
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fragnientarv ; the following words however can 
fortunately still be read : 

... -U -Oil al>- kSjj*^^ iyt^ .... 

(Kan) suh el-Ghiri, may God presei^ve 

Sultan el-Ghuri reigned from 1501 to 15ir». The coffer came 
from his mosque. 



MANUSCRIPTS AND ,VOTI VE TABLETS. 

1 and 2. — Part§ of the Koran. 

1. — Illuminated leaf forniin<r the second i>afre 
of a goz\ usually the thirtieth part of the Koran^ 
here a sixtieth part, as shown by the inscription 
at the top of the page. The central field, surround- 
ed by a black floral border, forms an eight-leaved 
rosette of white lines on a red and white background. 
Above and below are oblong fields with inscrij)- 
tions in Oufic referring to the sacredness of the 
Koran. 

These inscriptions are the continuation of two 
half-sentences on the leaf which preceded this. 
It was customary to begin each goz^ or part of the 
Koran wnth two richly illuminated fields which 
contained only the verses here quoted : 

This is a holy Koran ^ presei^ved in a sanded hook ; 
none hut the purified may touch it. It is a revelation 
from the Lord of the two worlds (heaven and earth J^ 
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The illumination of this page is certainly not of 
the highest order, though the technique of its 
execution and gilding is irreproachable. This fact 
may be explained by the haste with which the work 
was done, in carrying out an order received. A 
dedicator}^ inscription to be read on this leaf shows 
that this fragment came from the library with 
which Sultan JVIuaiad endowed his mosque. The 
difficulty of completing in a short time such a large 
imd important order probably prevented the artist 
from exercising greater care in his work. 

The inscription to which we allude is as follows : 

JUJ 4}i\ 4>-jl «Uwl Jlij Ujiij Vj A»j\m 4JU 

* Praise be to Goil, Lord of the two icorlds. Before 
icitnesses, our lord and master j the sultan the king el 
Muaiad Sheikh^ may God perpetuate his kingdom^ 
■declared that he created " wakf " this Koran com- 
posed of sixty parts, and ordered it to be kept in the 
mosque he had founded in Sab Zueila, may God. 
prosper it by his long life. He made it a condition 
tJmt this Km*an should not leave the mosque as a loan 
or for any other reason. This wakf teas instituted 
from a desire to please God, may He be exalted ! 
— A.B. 
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2. — Part of another part of the Koran, bearing 
on one of its pages a dedication almost exactly si- 
milar to the foregoing. The vignette at the end of 
the page marks the end of the chapter. 

The writiiifr w not beautiful, but the illumination is carefully 
done. 



VOTIVE TABLETS. 

Devon t Moslems frequently present to mosque?*, 
tombs, etc., votive tablets of wood, leather or pai>er 
on which are inscribed in beautiful writing invoca- 
tions, religious sentences, or texts from the Koran. 
The upper part of the tablets is nearly always artisti- 
cally carved. The tablets forming the collection 
in the Museum show very skilful caligraphy, richly 
ornamented : some include water-colour sketches 
representing the Kaaba and its surroundings. 

These tablets date from recent centuries, and 
naturally their ornamentation cannot be compared 
with the splendid illumination of ancient Korans. 

4. — Tablet. On the upper part are painted 
flowers : there is a pretty border of many-coloured 
arabesques. 

5. — The text is surrounded by a crescent 
in blue. 

6. — The work of Khalil Kaanan, in 1814. In 
the middle is a star made by writing the name of 
Ali five times. Indifferent work. 
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7, — The text is placed within a gilt crescent 

8. — Tablet inscribed in sulus and naskhi char- 
actors, written by es-Sayed Mohammed el-Wasfi 
in 1800. 

* This beautiful writinji^ foniiK a diploma delivered by tfipee 
professors of caligraphy authorising the writer to exhibit bin 
work and to exercise the profession of a writing mattter. It 
contains a remarkable list of ealigraphists from the Caliph Al y 
to the holder of the diploma. — ^A, B. 

9. — The flowers which adorn this hoard are well 
drawn and painted. The gilt crescent encloses to- 
<rether with a text the name of Aly arranged as on 
N** (). The finest part of the work is the miniature 
of the Kaaba, which is very well represented. 

The tablet was executed by Mustafa Zulini Zslda in 17S0. 

10. — Tablet of gazelle-skin. The writing and 
ornaments, especially those in the comers alK)ve the 
arch, are in Moorish style. The work is signed by 
Mohammed son of Abd el-Kader. 

11. — Large board divided into many fields 
which enclose drawings of mosques and holy plac^es 
executed with great simplicity. The work was 
presented to the moscjue of el-Husseini in IHiu^t l>y 
the chief kavass of the Ministry of Education. 

13. — This tablet contains an invocation to Clod 
and a verse in beautiful letters cut out of paper. 
It seems that paper-cutting was formerly much 
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practised in Egypt. Prisse d'Avennes makes 
special mention of it in his work. 

14. — The field in square i/ufic contains the 
names of God, the Prophet, and the first Caliphs. 
Above and below ,are inscriptions in well-formed 
interlaced Cufic letters. Letters and ornaments 
are in stiicco. 

16. — Tablet frcm the moscjue of Imam esh- 
Shafai with gilded stucco letters. Above are the 
names of God, the Prophet, the four Caliphs, Has- 
san and Hussein. In the middle is a verse written 
twice symmetrically. At the bottom is another 
verse. 

19. — At the top is painted a representation of 
the Kaaba. Below on the right is the same subject 
})laced within the mosque at Meccp, ; at the bottom 
are mountains. 

21 and 22. — Canvas painted in oil-colours. 

No. 21 represents the Kaaba and a part of the 
lioly city : No. 22 shows what is probably the city 
of Medina with the tomb of the Prophet. 
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GLASS. 

Glass-working has had in all ages an important 
place in the industry and art of Eastern countries. 
The craft may be traced by visible examples as 
far back as the Byzantines ; and although then^ 
exist very few examples of their work, contem[)o- 
rary records furnish ample i)roof of the importance 
of this industry among the people of Byzantium. 
A beautiful specimen preserved at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris shows to what a degree of 
perfection the art had attained among the Persians 
of the sixth century (^). There is abundance of 
historical testimony to prove the development of 
glass-making among theArabs,particularly in Syria. 
El Mukadessi, a tenth century writer, states that 
Tyre, Sour^ exported glass trinkets and wares cut 
with the wheel. William of Tyre, 1130 to 119:5, 
speaks of the glass work of this town as being 
exi)orted into all countries. Benjamin of Tudela, 
at the end of the thirteenth century and beginning 
of the fourteenth, also praises the beauty of the 
glass vases made at Tyre (-). Tripoli in Syria, like 
all the coast towns, also possessed glass-works : 
history has even preserved a treaty concluded 



(0 L'Art de la terrene^ Gerspach, Paris, p. 81. 
(*) Sefer Nameh, note to p. 47. 
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between this town and the Republic of Venice 
regulating the export of broken glass (^). El-Omari, 
Secretary of State, who lived for a long time at 
Cairo, mentions that Egypt, Syria, Persia, and 
Asia Minor imported from Damascus bowls, inlaid 
copper vessels, and ivares of gilded glass (^). Lastly 
Hafiz Abru, died about 1430, speaks particularly 
of the art of glass-making at Alejipo '(Haleb). 
"A special industry at Aleppo is glass-making. 
Nowhere else in the world ^we more beautiful ob- 
jects of glass to be seen. When a man enters the 
bazaar in w^hich glass ware is sold he cannot make 
up his mind to go out, so enchanted is he with the 
])eauty of the vases, decorated with marvelloui^i 
(^legance and taste. Glass ware from Aleppo is 
carried to all countries to be offered as presents'X'^). 
We have now to consider the development of 
the art of glass-making under the Arabs in Egypt. 
The earliest i)roducts that can be assigned to tliis 
period with historic certaintj^ are the small glass 



(1) 111 the treaty >vhich Boheniund VI. Prince of Antioch 
and Count of Tripoli, concluded on June 1st, 1277 with I. 
I'ontarini, Dos?e of Venice, there occurs the following stipula- 
tion : ■• Et si Venicieu trait verre briz6 de la ville, il est tenuz 
<le payer le dhinie ". — If the Venetians export broken ii:lass 
from the town, they are obliged to pay the tithe. 

Sefer Nanieh p. 42. and E.G. Rey lier/terch'^ii ffeof/mp/uf/fffiit 
et hi.ftorlf/iw.s xttr hi d (iminat to n des Latins, Paris, '1877. 

(2) Notice co!nnuun<-ated by M. Van Berchem to M. 8chmo- 
KANZ for his work AUvrientnUHchc Gha^fipfaiifie^ Wien, L'^DK. 

(•*) Sefer Nanieh, note to [)age 33 
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disks which served as standards of weights and 
measures, and of which there are several in exist- 
ence dating from the first centuries of Arab 
domination in Egypt. Some of these are exhibited 
in the Sixteenth Hall, Show-case S (/). 

But as to the importance of the art of glass- 
making in Egypt about the eleventh century, Nasiri 
Khosrow gives precise information. The writings 
of this celebrated traveller, so often quoted, are a 
most valuable mine of details about the towns, 
buildings, arts, and industries of his period. He 
speaks frequently with admiration of the products 
he noticed in the course of his travels ; and it is 
curious to remark that while he makes no mention 
of the art of .irlass-making in Syria lie speaks of it 
as flourishing in Egypt. Relating the wonders of 
a market by the side of the mosque of Amru, he 
states that he there saw rock cr} stal of the greatest 
beauty artistically wrought by workmen of taste. 
The rock crystal had been brought from Morocco ; 
but it was said that recently there had been 
rec<»ived from the sea of Culzom rock crysttil more 
transi)arent and of finer cjuality than tliat of 
Morocco (-). We have here a proof that tlies(^ 

(0 See Rogers Bey. (ihus an a material J or utandarfl coin 
weiiihU; and, 'by the same author, Unpnhlhhed (jlaitx wehfhta 
ami meaHure/(. There is also a publication on the same subject 
by M. Cafisanova, Etude nur lest inscrijjtio/of arahen dex paid^i fit 
taexvref! en rerre, cidleetion Fouquet et Inh. in the (H)nnnunica- 
tion made to the Egyptian Institute in 1891. 

(2) Sefer Nameh, p. 149. 
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Aral>-E<ryptian craftsmen knew how to work rock 
crystal, a fact which is further exemplified by the 
numerous phials of cut crystal in the collection of 
the Museum. These were found, with the olass 
standards of weights and measures already men- 
tioned, in the rubbish mounds that mark the site 
of the ancient town of Fostat. In addition to these 
objects, beads, enamelled bracelets, and numerous 
fra<rnients of enamelled glass have been discovered 
at the same place. These fragments, intrinsically 
worthless, are remarkable as vestiges of a sui)erb 
but vanished art. 

In the same book, on page 151, we find mention 
of a kind of glass of great value : " They make at 
Cairo also, transparent glass of great purity, re- 
seml)ling the emerald ; it is sold by weight "; and 
further on, on page 153; "In the bazaar, grocers, 
druggists, and hardware merchants themselves 
supply the glasses, glazed earthen vessels, and the 
jwiper necessary to contain or wTap up what they 
sell; so that the buyer need not concern himself 
about the articles required to contain his purchases''. 
This i)asj'age shows the immense development of 
the glass industry in the country, when merchants 
were alJe to give glass vessels to customers gratis. 
Finally the same book (Safer Nameh; page IK))? 
bears testimony to the export of glass from Egypt: 
"The merchants who go to Nubia carrj- for sale 
glass trinkets, combs, and coral ". 

There is another work which bears witness to 
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the manufacture of glass in Egypt at the beginning 
of the fourt^eenth century. In a work on stat« 
administration the writer alludes to trades : " The 
governor of the town of Cairo should assign a 
<juarter to each market, so that mean and low trades 
do not interfere with noble professions. He should 
give orders that those who exercise unhealthy 
trades, involving grime and dirt, should have their 
establishments outside the town, far from the central 
<|uarters ". Among these establishments he men- 
tions slaughter-houses, tanneries, r/las.^ foundries^ 
iron foundries, lime kilns, etc ('). 

The richest existing treasure of Mpslem glass- 
working may be seen in the collection of lamps in 
enamelled glass, exhibited in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Halls. The number of lamps, excluding 
fragments, exceeds sixty. By their conception, the 
variety of their ornamentation, and the beauty of 
their inscriptions, as well as by the perfection of 
their w orkmanship and the colour of their enamels, 
they show the great skill of the glass- workers of 
the time. Like all Eastern glass they contain tiny 
air-bubbles^ which, however, in no way detract 
from their beauty. 

There has been some discussion as to whether 
these lamps were made in Egypt or were imported 

(A) This passage was supplied by Aly Bey Baghat who (luotes 
it from a work entitled Aumr el- Owal fi Tai'flh ed-DowL by 
Hassan, son of Abdallah. This work, composed in 708 (A.D. 1309) 
is dedicated to Sultan Beibars II, as may be seen in the preface. 
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from Syria. Historians speak of the glass-works 
of Syria as well as those of Egypt; but we have no 
doubt that these superb lamps were made in this 
country. It cannot be admitted that the Egyptians 
would have preferred to import such fragile articles 
rather than to manufacture them in their own 
country, where glass was extensively made, and 
whither, later on, the Venetians themselves came 
to seek the soda necessary for their own glass- 
making. This argument alone, in addition to the 
previously-quoted testimony of historians, would 
appear conclusive, when we think of the powerful 
and ostentatious sultans who made of Egypt their 
principal po^^session and of Cairo their favourite 
residence, and who loved to appear as patrons of 
the fine arts. But a still stronger argument for 
their native origin is furnished by the characteristic 
taste and style of the lamps ; that is to say, the 
striking resemblance between their ornaments and 
those which decorate the moscjues. In illustration 
of this it is sufficient to refer to the lamps numbered 
33 and 3t) ; both come from the mosque of Sultan 
Hassan, and the first is inscribed with his name : 
an examination of these lami)s will show that the 
flow ers which adorn them are exactly the same as 
those that form the border carved on the marble of 
his tomb. This argument is the more to be insisted 
on because there are certain evident and character- 
istic differences between the Moslem styles of 
Syria and Egypt, most jJainly brought out in 
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architecture ; and the arabesques on the lamps are 
in close agreement with the varied adornments of 
Egyptian buildings. 

It is true that writers of the Middle Ages dwell 
upon the excellence to which the art of glass- 
working had been carried in several towns of 
Sj^ia, and have little to say about the same industry 
in Egypt (^). But may not the contrary be seen in 
the case of the Persian traveller who notes the 
manufacture of good paper at Tripoli without 
alluding to the flourishing glass industry of thin 
town or of other Syrian towns, while he praises 
certain glass objects of Egyptian manufacture ? 

Those who attribute the manufacture of enamelled 
glass to Syria instead of to Egypt invoke in support 
of their theory the fact that nearly all the hundred 
and odd glass lamps of this kind still existing date 
from the fourteenth century. They add that none 
of later date are to be found because Tamerlane^ 
after having ravaged Syria at the end of the four- 
teenth century, carried off to Samarkand all the 
workers in glass Q. To this it may be replied that 



(1) Prisse d'Avennes in his A/'t arahe^ page 208, 8i>eakinff of 
enauielled glass lamps says that " they were chiefly made at 
Mansum, a town which during the period of the caliphs was 
renowned for its glass works and fiduciary money '*. Unfortu- 
nately the author does not name his authority for this assertion. 

(2) Nbte^ d'areheohgie amhe^ 3rd article, Jmirnal A^'iatUpie^ 
1904, by Max van Berchem. In this article, however, M. van 
Berchem states that enamelled glass objects were made "princi- 
pally " in Syria. 
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there are in existence a Certain number of lamps of 
which the date is much later than the invasion of 
the Mongol conqueror: they are a lamp bearing 
the name of Sultan el-Muaiad Sheikh (0, and the 
lamp of Kanbay, No. 66 in the Museum. Where 
but in Egypt could these have been made, since 
the Syrian furnaces were extinguished ? 

But the partisans of Syria have still another 
iirgument : how can it be explained that there are 
in Egypt no lamps of enamelled glass dating from 
the thirteenth century O., unless by the fact that 
during this period relations with Syria were sus- 
pended on account of the Crusades? In answer 
to this it may be pointed out that periods of warfare 
were often interruj)ted by periods of peace, when 



(1) For an account of this lamp see the Notes d' arclveoUgie 
above quoted. The lamp belongs to Baron Gustave de Roth- 
i^child ; it bears an inscription stating that it was made for the 
medraftm (college) of Sultan Malek Muaiad Abu en-Nasr Sheikh. 

(2) Two lamps of the thirteenth century were known till 
recently: that of Sultan Khalil, made between 1295 and 1296, 
No. 1 in the Museum, and that belonging to Madame Delort de 
G16on, made between 1295 and 1296 {Notes d'arcJieologle 
previously quoted). H.E. Yacoub Artin Pafiha informs us that 
he has just examined several lamps in South Kensington 
Museum belonging to Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and among them is 
one which bears the name of the Emir Ala ed-Din el-BundukdSr, 
the former master of Sultan Beibars Ist. As the emir died in 1286 
and the lamp must have been made previously, it must be 
(considered the oldest extant. 
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commercial- relations would be resumed with 
renewed energy; and besides, if there are no thir- 
teenth century lamps in E^^ypt, there are none in 
Syria either. 

It is certainly a very curious fact that among 
more than a hundred lamps there are so very few 
which do not belong to the fourteenth century; 
but to draw from this fact conclusions of the naturtv 
of those mentioned above seems to us a very risky 
proceeding. It must be due to pure chance; like 
the chance which gives us, in a collection of four- 
teenth century lampe gathered from thirteen 
different buildings, no less than thirty-four in the 
name of Sultan Hassan, eighteen of Sultan Barkuk,. 
three of Sultan Shaaban and ten each bearing a 
different name. There can be no doubt that these 
lamps are the last survivals of as many different 
sets which illuminated their respective mosques. 
What has become of the other lamps ? Where are 
those of all the other mosques, where the pendent 
chains still existing each bore one ? And the glass 
lamps, plain or enamelled, in the mosques of KaiV 
ba'i, Ghuri, and the rest, down to the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, where are they? Extremely 
fragile, daily in the careless hands of the oilman, 
zayydt (*), one by one they were broken and thrown 
away on the nearest dust-heap. 

Latest of the series of beautiful lamps is that of 

(I) The man charged with the care of the lamps in a mosque.. 
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Kanbay, No. ^G in the collection : Kanbay was 
regent of the kingdom from 1442 to 1453. In this 
lamp the enamels are not so brilliant as those of 
the former lamps, and the drawing of the armorial 
bearings shows a falling off; but the perfection of 
the written characters compels us to class it with 
the products of Oriental art. It is otherwise with 
the last of the series, No. 67, bearing the name of 
Kaitbay, (died 1496). This lamp has no bond of 
union with the rest. The enamels are without 
])rilliancy ; the floral ornaments are designed in 
Western fashion, as shown by the palmettes and 
the acanthus leaves : and the written characters, 
despite vigorous strokes, betray a hand unused to 
this caligrajihy. It is plain that this lamp is neither 
of Egyptian nor Syrian manufacture; the character 
of its ornament points out too clearly its European 
origin. A short but very interesting document, 
ijuoted by M. van Berchem, gives a foundation on 
which to base a theory as to the origin of this 
lamp: Brascha, a native of Milan, who made a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1480, relates that he 
was carried to Palestine in a galley commanded by 
Oontarini, a Venetian, who sent from Jaffa to 
Damascus glass vases from Murano destined for 
the Dawadar (secretary of state) of Syria, an ofiScer 
of Kaitbay himself (^). This extract proves the 



(1) Corpus^ No. r>(K). Quoted from \ oyage <lo la Saimi: Cyte 
de HierHsalem. (Schefer). 
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importation of Venetian glass in the second half of 
the fifteenth century, so that it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the lamp of Kaitbay came from 
Venice. 

We have now reached the period when the glass 
industry of the East finally disappears. Henceforth 
Western glass-works provide the needs of the 
Levant, as commercial relations become closer (*). 
In 1509 we read that the grand vizir of Constan- 
tinople, through the agency of the Venetian 
ambassador, gave the glass-work ers of Murano an 
order for nine hundred glass lamps ; the sketch 
attached to the document gives the conventional 
contour as we see it in the specimens exhibited (-). 
* 

Another (juality of glass manufactured in Egyi)t 
in addition to the lamps comprised the glass window- 
panes to which we alluded briefly when speaking 
of tracery windows in cut plaster : the oldest 
si)ecimens are the remnants in the windows of the 
tomb of Saleh Nigm ed-Din Ayub, a. d. 1248. 

(1) This commercial fact leads us to aslv whethei* it was not 
precisely the competition of the glass factories of Mjirano which 
gave Eastern glass-working its death-blow. Commercial policy 
has been the same in all ages, and the destruction of an industr}- 
by foreign competition would not be an unpre<;edented fact. 
We would remind the reader that one of the sources of the 
wealth of the Venetian Republic was the monopoly in glHss, 
over which the Council watched with a jealousy which did 
not shrink even from crime. 

(*) Gterspach, op. eit 
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Here anil in succeeding buildings the glass is very 
thick; but in window panes of the fifteenth century 
the glass is very thin, being only a millimetre in 
thickness. These panes include three shades of 
red, three of blue, two of green, and two of yellow. 
The colour is always in the paste or body, which 
<jontains little airbubbles like the body of the lamps. 
From the frequent presence of a rounded rim on 
the edges of the panes, it may be concluded that 
they were made in very small sheets. 

We must also mention the small gilt cubes of 
glass, tan millimetres s(]uare, which were made 
specially for the rare Byzantine mosaics. The 
flattened edges of these cubes show that they were 
cut while the glass was still soft. The gilt surface 
is always well preserved. These mosaics were very 
little used, and are only to be found in two buildings: 
the ceiling of the prayer-niche in the mos<]ue of Ibn 
Tulun (ninth century), and that of the prayer-niche 
in the mosque of Akbugha (fourteenth century), 
which forms a part of the mosque of el-Azhar (^). 

Before concluding we should also mention the 
turquoise-blue enamel with which marble and stone 
were inlaid to bring out the brilliancy of a design, 
and the small cohnnns of the same enamel which 
adorn the sides of the ])rayer-niche in mosques of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

(1) In the reiling of the prayer-niche of the mosque of 
Teihars. also a part of el-Azhar, there is a mosaic of silvered 
^lass. 
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THE FIFTEENTH 
AND SIXTEENTH HALLS. 

GLASS LAMPS. 

The enamelled glass lamps are the greatest glory 
of the Arab Museum, which possesses about half 
of the total number existing in the world. All 
these lamps are of similar form. They have a wide 
funnel-shaped neck, a bowl swelling tow^iirds the 
base and furnished with from three to six handles^ 
and at the bottom a small pedestal or in a few 
cases a moulding, so that the lamp may at need 
stand instead' of being hung. The height varies 
between ten and eighteen inches. 

There was no direct contact between the lamp 
and the substance burned to give light, but a glass 
vessel containing oil and wuck was always sus~ 
pended within the lamp by means of hooks holding* 
the rim ; the arrangement is shown in lamp No. 7(S 
hung in the middle of the Fifteenth Hall. Chains 
of brass or silver were attached to the handles, and 
carried over the neck to unite beneath an ovoid, 
to which was fastened the long chain which hung 
from the roof. The ovoids were made of wood, or 
glazed earthenware, or were frequently simply the 
shell of an ostrich egg : but they were also some- 
times of glass, and then they were adorned like the 
lain])s themselves with beautiful enamels, as may 
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be seen in the specimens Nos. 31 to 33, luckily 
preserved for us in the mosque of Sultan Hassan. 

The number of lamps in the Museum is sixty- 
ei^ht, of which twenty-five are intact, forty-one 
damaged and two in pieces. With very few excei>- 
tions, the inscri])tions existing on the lamps are 
indications of their owners ; and where this is not 
the case, there are armorial bearings which are 
almost equally significant. It has thus been pos- 
sible to classify the lamps with much accuracy in 
chronological order. Altogether on these lamps 
are recorded the names of six sultans and seven 
Mamluke princes ; one bears the titles of an 
unnamed Mamluke, and one has armorial bearings 
but no historical inscription. On No. 4, in addition, 
the craftsman has signed his name. Where no 
name is mentioned there are at least medallions 
containing the customary ascription of praise to a 
sultan ; in only one example. No. 39, do we find a 
lamp containing no inscription whatever. 

The beauty of the enamels, the perfection of the 
caligraphy, the variety of the designs and the great 
rarity of these lamps combine to place them among 
the most valuable relics of the products of Moslem 
art. Most surprising is the fertility of invention 
shown by the manner in which the designs are 
varied, especially in lamps apparently made for the 
same place and at first sight identical. 
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Show-case A. 

1, — Lamp in clear glass. On the neck are 
ornaments, and on the bowl in red letters is an in- 
scription thus worded : 

Among ichat was made specially/ for the hlessed 
tomh of the sultan the most noble king es-Saleh : map 
God enfold its occupant with mercy and acceptance ! 

Sultan es-Saleh died in 1248 : but other titles 
contained in the text lead us to believe that this 
lamp was made for the tomb of Sultan KhaHl, son 
of Kalaun,. assassinated in 1293 (V. This makes 
the lamp the oldest in the collection. 

The foot is misKing. 

2. — Lamp of enamelled glass. On the upper 
part of the neck is a circular band containing an 
inscription in which the letters are left in clear 
glass standing out from a background of blue 
enamel. Between the handles, also in enameU are 
flowers. The inscription names the Emir Silar, 
died 1309. 

^\' fj^ jj!\ ciw- JU ^\ Ji jiftAli ji^i \J ^-^ j^ \j: 

Amoruf what was made specially for the tomh of 



(i) See C&rp^i^, No. 461. 
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the servant in need of the Exalted, Self ed-Din Sildr, 
regent of the great sultanate ; ynay God gi'ant him 
forgiveness. 

The neck is damaged. 

3. — Glass lamp adorned with ornaments and 
inscriptions. The text on the neck is from the Ko- 
ran ; that on the bowl names Sultan Mohammed, 
son of Kalaun. Noteworthy among the wnaments 
are the dots of blue enamel and the crowds of 
birds which surround the multifoils at the base of 
the bowl. 

From the mosque of Sultan Mohammed en-Niiser 
died 1341. 

Power and might to our lord the sultan, the king, 
en-Ndser Mohammed, protector of the world ami the 
religion. 

4. — Lamp of great beauty. The neck is }>or- 
dered with delicate designs, and divided by thfee 
circular fields ; it contains an inscription in blue 
enamel enhanced b}^ trails of foliage in white 
enamel with flowers of yellow, red and green, on a 
background of gilt glass with the gilding well 
preserved (^). This ti'xf is taken from the Koran, 



(*) On the greater number of these hmipH the whole un- 
enamelled am-face was originally gilt. Thp had quality of tht* 
fixative emph)yed has allowed the gold to wear away. 
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chap. IX. V. 18: but the inscription on the bowl in 
letters left clear on a 
back<xrouncl of blue ena- 
mel, attributes the object 
to the Emir Almas. At 
the bottom of the bowl, se- 
parated by many-coUiur- 
ed flowers, are other cir- 
cular fields like those on 
the neck, enclosing the 
armorial bearino- called 
the kahakC). On the foot 
is tlie name of the crafts- 
man. (Fio^. 56.) 

The first text is as fol- 
lows : 

Fig:, •^♦i. 

The mosques of God are only attended />// those 
who heUere in God and the Day of Judifment, 
On the bowl : 

Aniomj what was made for the mosque that pros- 
pers only hy the worship of the supreme God, made 
wakf hy his ExeeUency el-Ali Seif ed-Din Almas 
lord-rfuimbef^lain of the king eii-Xaser, 

{}) See the note on pajje 233. 

(2) The J in this word is niiKsinj?. 
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The mosque of the Emir Almas in s^iituated at the b^innin^ of 
the Hilmieh Street in Cairo. 

The inscri[>Hon which refers to the artist is : 
llu* work of the needy servant Alt, son of Moham- 



med Amuki ; )iic(ff God grant him pai^Imi 



J iliV.l'f ' jr txit' rf»i*#ri fi,i,»»f ji^\.^i i\\ri€ . 

Piii'chased. 



5. — Glass hnni) richly decorated with flowers 
in enamel, red, white, blue, green, and yellow. The 
inscription on the neck in letters of blue enamel in 
relief ^ives the name of a Mamluke of one of the 
sultans called en-Naser, probably the son of Kalaun. 
The medallions, three on the neck and three on the 
lower part of the bowl, contain the arras of this 
Mamluke : two polo-sticks in green back to back. 
The panels between the handles are filled with 
manv-coloured flowers, or with multitudes of birds. 

y 
The jfilcli^K i«^ very well preserved, and enables us to form an 
idea of the great beauty these lamps nuist have possessed while 
their <;ilding was fresh. 

The foUowinfr is the inscription : 

^^^i:Jl (1) 4lt J:-J» J^\ j^^ f-j' ^ ^ 

Amorujf u:hat was made hy order of his Excellency 
Self ed'JJm, Mameluke of the King en-Nnser, 
The foot is tiamapred. 



(I) The lettre !1 should be followed by v5 evidently an error 
made by the craftsman. 
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Show-case B. 

5a. -^ Lamp of enamelled glass inscribed with 
the ndme of Tughaitimur, a Mamliike of Sultan 
Saleh. The inscriptions on the neck and the bowl 
are iti letters of blue enamel on a glass ground : 
that on the neck is interrupted in three places by 
the armorial bearings of the emir, shown also on 
the lower part of the bowl. 

Up order of his Excellency, the noble, exalted ^ 
{etc.) Tughaftimurj secretary of state to the Sultan 
eS'Saleh. 

The armorial bearings are as follows : on a bar 
left in clear glass a red chalice enclosing a yellow 
hieroglyphic signifying lord of Upper and Lower 
Egypt; chief and base of brown enamel. The bowl 
of the lamp is damaged. 

The ascription of this lamp by M. van Bercheni to the Emir 
8eif ed-Din Tughaitimur (Corpus inscrijytionum arahicarew^ 
p.p. 660-661), is justified by another lamp preserved in the 
Museo l^ationale at Florence and having upon it the name 
Tughaitimur followed by the attributive en-Nadjmi. Thi« 
emir was a Mamluke of Sultan Malek Saleh Ismail ; he died 
in 1347. 

From this identification results the important fact that hie- 
roglyphics were used in armorial bearings in the first half of 
the fourteenth century ; whereas hitherto no such sign had 
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been known to have been used for this purpose previous to 
the fifteenth century (i). 

6. — Large piece of a lamp. On the neck, of 
which only a small part remains, are blue letters 
on a clear glass ground. On the bowl are letters 
in clear glass on a blue ground : below are two 
medallions (the third is wanting) with the emir's 
armorial bearings. The broken inscription on the 
bowl terminates with the first two letters of the 
name Ak Sunkur, in whose mosque the fragment 
was found. 

Among what was made fn/ order of the slave in 
need of God {may he he exalted) Ak. . . en-Ndseri, 

The amiorial bearings are made up of a chalice in silver on a 
red bar, with clear glass above and silver enamel below : (cha- 
lice argent on fess gules, verre in chief and base argent). 

7. — Glass lamp with inscriptions and ornaments 
in various enamels. 

The text on the neck is from the Koran : the in- 
scription on the bowl contains the name of Sheikhu. 

v^^^Ul^- J--JI ^jJ^\ vij^l jUl ^^:'^l^ail ^j> 

For his Excellency the most noble {other titles fol- 
low) Seif ed'Din Sheikhu en-Ndseri (^). 

(1) See on the lamps of Tughaitimur the communication 
made by the author to the Institut Egyptien, Nov. 6, 1907. 

(2) En-N^seri signifies belonging or having belonged to the 
Sultan en-N^ser. 
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The six medallions bear the armorial bearings of 

Sheikhu : a red chalice on a bar of gold (almost 

effaced), with red above and black below : chalice 

gules on f ess or, gules in chief and base sable. 

Presented by M. Bostowitz Bey, 1886. 

* 
* * 

The thirty-four lamps next in order come from 
the mosque of Sultan Hassan. They bear either the 
name of this sultan with the customary formula, 
or his royal title in cartouches, three upon the neck 
and three upon the foot. One only. No. 39, bears 
no inscription, but its resemblance to No. 33 and 
the place of its origin enable us to assign it to the 
same sultan. 

8 to 25. — These lamps are all very similar. 
They bear inscriptions and ornaments in enamel of 
various colours. The text on the neck, in blue 
letters on a glass ground often showing traces of 
gold, is taken from the Koran ; the inscription 
which covers the bowl, in clear glass on a ground 
of blue, gives the name and titles of Sultan Hassan. 
The slender letters enclosed in cartouches on the 
neck and at the bottom of the bowl express desires 
for the sultan's glory. Several of the lamps have 
preserved much of their gilding. The inscription 
taken from the Koran is the incomplete third verse 
of the 24:th chapter :- 
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* God is the light of the heavens and the earth. His 
liifld is like a niche whicJi contains a blazing lamp 
toithin a vessel of glass like a radiant star. — ^A.B. 

This verpe is (complete on moat of the lamps, but a few 
<M>ntain the first sentence only. 

The historical inscription is as follows : 

* Power and might to our lord tJte sultan^ the 
ni'to7ious king, champion of the icorld and the religion, 
Hassan, son of Mohammed ; mag his nctorg he 
exalted ! 

On some of the lamps the inscription is complete, 
but on others letters and sometimes whole words 
are missing. 

The inscription to Ihj seen on most of these hunps, in slender 
letters enclosed within medallions, is always an ascTiption of 
praise to the ruler: sometimes hifc name is not mentioned, as on 
the lamps of Sultan Hassan : sometimes it is given, a« on the 
^mps of Sultan BarkAk. 

Show-case V. 
11 - 15. — Lamps with the name of Sultan 
Hassan. 

11-13. — The inscription on the neck is enhanced 
by trails of foliage in white enamel. 
The bowl of No. 14 is damaged. 

Show-case D. 
16 - 20. — Lamps with the name of Sirftan 
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Damaged : the neck of No. 18, the bowl of No. 19 (slightly), 
und the bowl and foot of No. 30. 

Show-case E. 

21 - 25. — Lamps with th^ name of Sultan 
Hassan. 

No. 21 is formed of many fragments cemented 
together. 

The foot of No. 22, and a piece of No. 24 are wanting : the 
howl of No. 25 is damaged. 

In tlie lamps next in order, from No. 26 to No. 38 
the inscription alluding to Sultan Hq.ssan is confined 
to the more or les^ complete ascription of praise 
enclose<l in the medallions. The large letters laid 
on the bulb in the previous series are replaced in 
these lamps by greatly varied ornaments which 
make the lamps much more beautiful than those 
already described. Several of them are covered 
with a network of wliite enamel with meshes 
enclosing the many-coloured decorations. No. 39 
is adorned with flowers only, Nos. 40 and 41 
resemble the eighteen from No. <S to No. 35, except 
that the colouring is reversed. 

Show-case V. 

26 to 30. — Lamps with nu»dallions enclosing 
the titles of Sultan Hassan. 

26. — The body is cover(Ml with designs of 
flowers in many colours. 
The foot is damaged. 
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27. — The flowers on the bulb are in clear glass. 
Around the handles are bouquets of flowers in red, 
blue, white, yellow and green. 

The foot is wanting. 

29. — Between the handles is a rose-tree in many- 
coloured enamels. 

30. — The flowers and arabesques between the 
handles are enclosed in a many-leaved frame in 
white enamel. 

The bowl is damaged. 

Show-cases G & H. 

31 to 36. — Lamps with the name of Sultan 
Hassan. 

These lamps are hung as they were in the mosque; 
above each is the ovoid already mentioned. The 
ovoids on lamps N*** 31, 32, 33, were also found in 
the mosque of Sultan Hassan. 

31. — Lamp in enamelled glass completely 
covered with a network in white enamel; the or- 
naments are in red, blue, yellow, and green. There 
are enough traces of gold to show that all the 
unenamelled glass was originally gilt. On the neck 
three medallions enclosing a beautiful rosette altern- 
ate with inscribed medallions, three of which appear 
also on the bottom of the bowl. The ovoid also is 
decorated with enamelled ornaments. (Fig. 57.) 

32. — The bowl is adorned with a girdle of fleurs 
de-lis in white strewn with ornaments. The large 
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blue inscription from 



the Koran on the neck is 
interrupted by beautiful 
medallions. 

The ovoid is of enamelled 
glass, blue, red, white and 
green. On the white zone 
are oblong cartouches with 
ornaments in blue, alter- 
nating with three medal- 
lions that enclose the ascrip- 
tion of praise and the name 
of the sultan. 

33. -r Lamp completely 
covered with gilt flowers 
on a ground of blue ena- 
mel ; much of the gilding 
remains. On the neck and 
on th(i bottom of the bowl 
are three medallions with 
inscriptions. 
The ovoid, almost a globe, 
is of enamelled glass 
bearing two medallions 
which enclose the same 
sentence as that on the 
ovoid last described, but in this case the Sultan's 
name does not appear. Fig. 58. 




34. — The lamp is decorated all over. The neck 
bears ornaments formed by interlaced lines, 
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with medallions at intervals ; similar medallions are 
placed on the lower part of the bowl. 

The ovoid is of crinkled dark blue glaBs : it was found in 
the mosque of Azbak el Yusefi. 

35. — On the neck is an inscription from the 
Koran, in large letters 

richly ornamented : 
the inscription is in- 
terrupted by medal- 
lions. Similar medal- 
lions are to be seen on 
the bowl, the upper 
part of which is divi- 
ded by a white net- 
work into fields of va- 
ried shapes, all filled 

with flowers. The 
ovoid, in glazed ware 
with blue ornaments 
on a white ground, 
comes from the mosque 
of Kan bay. 




Fig. 58. 



3t). — The neck is treated in the same way as 
that of N** 53. The bowl is covered with flowers in 
enamel. Above is an ovoid of light blue glass. 

Show-case I. 

37 to 41. — Lamps from the mosque of Sultan 
Hassan. 
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37-38. — The two lamps are similar to N* 34. 

N® 37 hjw; no foot. 

39. — Lamp completely covered with flowers, 
and resembling N" 35. but having no medallions or 
inscriptions. 

40 and 41. — Langtps bearing inscriptions like 
those on lamps numbered 8 to 25. Here the diflEer- 
ence consists in the arrangement of the ornamen- 
tation, which is a reversal of that on the lamps 
previously described. On the neck the gilt letters 
are in clear glass on a blue ground, and on the bowl 
the letters are in blue enamel on a clear glass ground. 

8HOW-CA8E K. 

42 to 44. — ^Three lamps bearing a limited amount 
of decoration in slender red lines, with inscriptions, 
either in blue letters or on a blue ground, bearing 
the name of Sultan Shaaban, and coining front the 
mosque of that name. 

His noble majesty... tlie sultan el-^nalek eUAshraf 
Ndser edrDunia wa ed-I)in Shaaban. 

This text is the same on all three lamps, but it is 
placed on each in a different manner. In No. 42 
it is written twice on the neck in three long fields, 
and again in six cartouches on the bowl. The letters 
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are in red lines with traces of gilding, and are on 
a ground of blue enamel applied to the inside of 
the lamp. 

In No. 43 the letters of the inscriptions are left in 
clear glass on a ground of blue enamel; the lamp 
is divided into six fields. 

In No. 44 the letters 
are of blue enamel on 
aground of clear glass; 
they surround the neck 
in three bands inter- 
rupted by three medal- 
lions. 

45. — Lamp of ena- 
melled glass. The neck 
and the lower part of 
the bowl are ornament- 
ed wdth armorial bear- 
ings. The inscription 
on the bowl is in the 
name of the Emir Ali 
el-Mardani(^). Fig. 59. 

Jbj^J^i ^^ jJi p>.>i ii->f*ii ^ikCJi jui J^y:^\Ji\ 

His Excellency the noble the exalted governor Ala 
ed-Dm, the late emir A li el-AIarddni, 

(}) The fii*8t edition of the catalogue names the mosque of el- 
MardSni at Cairo as the place where this lamp was found, 
basing the statement on the registers of the Museum. M. van 
Berchem (Corpus, p. 665) proves that the lamp can have nothing 




Fie?. :,o 
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The armorial bearings represent on a red shield 
a lozenge in red on a bar of silver (gules, a lozenge 
gules on a fess argent). Fig. 59. 

46. — Lamp in dark blue glass of one tint with 
armorial bearings. The inscription and ornaments 
on the lamp appear to have been originally gilt ; 
b ut hardly any trace e mains. 

The armorial bearings show a chalice in yellowish 
enamel on a bar left in clear glass, with red above 
and a chalice of red on a dark brown field below. 

* The inscriptions are in beautiful letters. That on the bowl 
is from the Koran ; that on the neck relates to the prayer for 
the sick according to the Shafai'te rite. — A. B. 



47 to 64. — Lamps and large fragments of 
lamps from the mosque of Sultan Barkuk and 
bearing his name and titles, usually inscribed in 
medallions. ^ 

Power and might to our lord the sultan the king 
eZ'Zdher Abu Sakl, may God grant him victory. 

Show-case L. 

47. — Below an interlaced pattern in blue enamel 

in common with the founder of the mosque, who was the Emir 
Altonbugha el-Mardani. Emir Ali el-Mfirdani was governor of 
Damascus and Aleppo, and died at Cairo 1370 or 1371. Strangely 
enough, the shield of Altonbugha bore ra chalice ; it may be 
seen on three bronze articles, Nos. 23 to 26 in the Tenth Hall. 
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on a gold ground surrounding the rim of the neck 
are three large medalUon8 filled with blue aral)- 
esques on a gold ground. On the bowl is an 
inscription with the name of Barkiik, in red letters 
adorned with blue trails of foliage with many- 
coloured flowers. The lower part of the bowl is 
also decorated. The inscription is the same as that 
given above, except for the addition of the word 
(J\^ , mai/ His name be eivalted ! 

48. — Bowl of a lamp, treated like that last 
described. 

49 to 51. — On the neck, inscription from the 
Koran, being the same ])assage as that on the lamps 
of Sultan Hassan, Nos. 8 to 35, in blue letters on a 
ground of clear glass. On the howl is the inscrij)- 
tion in the name of Sultan Barkilk, in letters left 
clear on a ground of blue enamel. The inscription 
on the neck is interrupted by three medallions 
containing the customary ascription of praise. 

49. — Where there is no enamel traces of the 
original gilding may be seen. 

The foot and the bottom of the howl aiv wanting. 

50. — Very beautiful arabesques are to be seen 
at the bottom of the bowl. 

The foot is broken. 

51. — Lamp closely resembling the two last 
described. The medallions on the bowl contain 
inscriptions in very small writing. 
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Show-case M. 

52 to 56. — Lamps in enamelled glass with the 
name of Sultan Barkvik. 

52 to 54. — The inscriptions an* like those on 
Nos. 49 to 51. In lamps 52, 53, 54, the letters 
of the inscription on the neck are outlined in gold. 

55, 56. — On the bowl is a broad band with thc^ 
historical inscription in letters left clear on a blue 
ground ; the band is bordered above and below by 
a narrow ribbon. On the neck three medallions 
enclosing an inscription alternate with arabesques 
enclosed in multifoils ; at the bottom of the bowl 
are similar medallions separated by flowers in 
many-coloured enamels. The foot is covered with 
a network of many-leaved ornaments in blue 
enamel. 

Show-case N. 

57 to 62, — Lamps with the name of Sultan 
Barkuk. 

57. — Neck and part of the bowl of a lamp. On 
the part of the bowl is a fragment of the historical 
inscription in clear glass on a blue ground. At tlie. 
top of the neck is the text from the Koran in blue 
enamel on a ground of gold (of which many traces 
remain), forming a narrow band above arabesques 
in blue, red, and white also on a gold ground. 

58. — At the top of the neck is a narrow band 
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with the historical inscription in letters left clear 
on a ground of blue enamel. Below -are three 
medallions with inscriptions alternating with me- 
dallions filled with arabesques left in clear glass on 
a blue ground. The rest of the neck and part of 
the bowl are covered with flowers. Around the 
handles are ribbons of blue enamel. The lower 
part of the bowl is treated in the same way as 
the neck. 
The foot is broken. , 

59. — Lamp of which the neck resembles the 
fragment numbered 57, except that the colouring 
of the inscription is reversed, the letters being left 
clear on a blue ground. The inscription is inter- 
rupted by six medallions containing the ascription 
of praise to the sultan. The. many-coloured designs 
on the neck are continued over the bowl as far as 
the foot, which in this case is a moulding. 

60. — Lamp of enamelled glass. The neck is 
covered with blue arid white lines interlaced to 
form a pattern strewn with flowers in red enamel. 
On the bowl a white network contains ornaments 
in various enamels ; on the lower part medallions 
enclosing arabesques alternate with medallions en- 
closing inscriptions. 

The bowl is damaged. 

61. — The neck is covered with flowers of many 
colours on a blue ground, interrupted by three large 
medallions containing inscriptions. On the bowl 
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medallions alternate with floral designs surrounded 
by circles. 

G2, — Lamp bearing the name of Barkuk covered 

with ornaments dis- 
tributed over the bowl 
in a network of blue 
enamel. On the neck 
and the lower part of 
the bowl are six medal- 
lions containing inscrij)- 
tions. Fig. GO. 

Show-case 0. 

63. — Glass lamp 
with ornaments in ena- 
mel of various colours. 
On the neck are six 
medallions containing 
floral designs ; the me- 
dallions on the bowl enclose the ascription of praise 
to Sultan Barkuk. The handles are enclosed in 
bands of blue enamel ; between them are flowers. 

The bowl is djimaged. 

64. — Lamp richly ornamented in enamel. 
Above each handle is a medallion containing the 
ascription to Sultan Barkuk. 

Inside the foot is traced a word in red, probably the name of 
the craftsman. 

64a. — Lamp with ornaments and inscriptions in 




Fig. 00. 
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eiianiel. The inseriptioDs on the neek and foot 
contain the word el-Alim (the learned) repeated 
several times ; that on the bowl in letters left in 
clear t?lass with traces of gilding on a ground of 
hlue enamel, is historical, giving titles of an 
nnnamed emir: 

Among what was made hy order of his Excellethcy 
the high, the lordly^ etc. 

The inscribed band on the neck is interrupted 
in three places by a geometric figure inscribed in 
circle. The same figure is shown on the lower part 
of the bowl, which is covered with well-designed 
ornaments and flowers in several enamels. It 
is to be remarked that the shape of this lamp 
diflEers sensibly from the others in the collection, 
especially in the more ample dimensions of the 
lower part of the bowl. 

Bought : of unknown origin. 

65. — This lamp has been renumbered 5a, and 
placed in Show-case B. 

66. -^ Lamp of enamelled glass. The inscrip- 
tion on the neck and bowl is taken from the Koran; 
it is interrupted on the neck by three medallions 
containing armorial bearings, and is partly written 
in letters in blue enamel on a glass ground, partly 
in letters left clear on a blue around. 
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At the junction of the neck and bowl is an 
historical inscription, relating the name o£ the 
person for whom the lamp was made. 

Among what was made by order of his Excellency 
etc., Kdnhay the Circassian^ regent of the kingdom. 

The armorial bearings are three times repeated oi^ 
the lower part of the bowl. They show on a green 
bar a hieroglyphic sign in white ; above, a blue 
scimitar on red ; below, a red chalice and white 
horns on green. 

The lower part of the bowl is damag:ed. K&nbay was 
regent of the kingdom of Egypt from 1442 to 1453. He built a 
mosque in the Khalifa quarter of Cairo (i). 

Show-case P. 

67. — : Lamp in enamelled glass. 

The great inferiority of this lamp as compared 
with the rest of the collection strikes the beholder 
at the first glance . The enamels have no brilliancy ; 
the letters are extremely ugly, and the ornaments 
are not Arab at all Q. The ornaments consist of 

(i) This mosque still exists. On the boards of the ceiling the 
name of the builder is spelt ^S^-JS not as on the lamp \S^i^^ but 
the presence of the armorial bearings many times repeated on 
the ceiling and exactly similar to those depicted on the lamp 
prevents any doubt as to the identity of the founder with the 
person for whom the lamp was made. 

(«) See page 284. 
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palmettes and flowers in many ramificatians 
adorning two bands, one arranged around the 
junction of the neck and bowl, the other imme- 
diately below: the two bands touch and being almost 
exactly similar show great lack of artistic feeling 
in the craftsman. The inscription on the bowl is as 
follows : 

Power and might to our lord the noble majesty the 
reigning sultan el-^malek eUAshrafAhu en-Nasr Kait 
hay ; mxiy God perpetuate his kingdom. 

The same inscription is repeated on the neck in 
the form of a band interrupted by medallions 
enclosing the name and titles of Kaitbay. 

68 and 69. — Lamps of clear greenish glass. 

These are probably the last products of the native 
industry. 

They were found in the mosque of Sultan ShaaMn. 

71. — Lamp in plain blue glass, showing traces 
of gilding. 

From the mosque of Alti Bannak. 

71 to 73. — Lamps in dark blue glass. N* 71 
comes from the tomb of Imam esh-Shaf ai*. 
N*'* 72 and 73 from the mosque of el-Ghuri. 

74 and 75. — Lamps in colourless glass with six 
handles of blue glass. 
N« 74 is from the tomb of Sultan el-Ghuri. 
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76. — Lamp in clear glass, like those last de- 
scribed. The glass of the lamps in this show-case 
is thinner and purer than that of the enamelled 
lamps : it is very probable that all of them are of 
European manufacture, presumably Venetian. 

From the mosque of Sultan Hassan. 

77. — This lamp is hung from the ceiling of the 
fifteenth hall ; it is exactly similar to N<^ 76. It 
contains the inner vessel for oil and wick, showing 
the way in which the lamps were used. 

From the mosque of Sultan el-Ghuri. 

78 to 83. — Lamps hung in the doorway. 
78, — Lamp exactly similar to Nos. 74 and 75. 

79. — Large lamp of blue glass. 

From! the mosque of Sheikh Ahmed Dar Tuka at Rosettar 

80. — Lamp of peculiar shape, coloured violet. 
From the tomb of the Sultana Shagaret ed-Dur, Cairo. 

81 — Lamp of greenish glass with red veins. 
From the mosque of Ak Sunkur. 

82. — Lamp of globular form. 

The two lamps last mentioned, judging by the quality of the 
glass, appear to be of native manufacture. 

83. — Small glass lamp ornamented with lines in 
red, white, and gold. The globes on the chain are 
painted on the inside with coloured varnish. 

The lampjs of European manufacture. 
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84. — Globe of green glass. 
From the mosque of AzIm^ el-Yusefi. 

Show-oase R. 

85 to 88. — Fragments of enamelled glass lamps, 
some bearing the name of Sultan Barkftk. 

These fragments with others were found in the mosque of 
Barkiik in 1892, during the carryihg out of repairs. 

85. — Fragment of a lamp belonging to gi'oup 49 
to 51. 

87. — Fragment of the neck of a lamp with a 
gilt geometrical design enclosed in- a medallion. 

88. — Three fragments of the neck of a lamp 
completely covered with a curvilinear design in 
gold and red and blue enamel. 

90. — Fragment of an ovoid in enamelled glass 
bearing a' medallion enclosing similar bird figures 
to those on the foot of lamp No. 65. 

Presented by Dr. Fouquet, 1893. 

91 . — Carafe or water-bottle. Around the neck 
is a border formed by a trail of foliage in blue 
enamel on a white ground outlined by red lines ; 
below are red letters on white enamel outlined in 
blue. A similar band appears on the top of the 
bowl. The letters of the inscription are not well 
formed. The border on the foot is treated in the 
same manner as that on the neck. 

* The inscription, very carelessly written, appears to contain. 
wiahes. ^ A.B. 
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92 to 94. — Numerous fragments of enamelled 
glass found in the rubbish mounds of Cairo and 
Upper Egypt. 

Though of no intrinsic value these fragments inform us of 
the variety and richness of Oriental glass-work. From the 
designs and the fineness of the letters of the inscriptions they 
bear we are led to consider them a« having originally fonnecl 
very small objects. 

95 to 97. — Cut glass. 

95. — Fragment of a glass bowl overlaid with a 
coating of blue ena- 
mel cut away in de- 
signs laying bare the 
glass below. The or- 
namentation consist^*' 
of a band of Cufic let- 
ters and a pair of 
goats front to front ; 

the figures occur Fig. «>l. 

twice: The forepart of 

the body of each animal is sunken, and was probably 
inlaid. (Fig. 61). 

Judging by the character of the letters, this 
curious fragment appears to belong to the ninth 
century. 

96 and 97. — Two phials in clear glass with 
medallions cut on the bowl. Bottles and vases in 
clear glass. 

98. — Small glass cup with handle in light blue 
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glass, bearing medallions inscribed in Cufic letters 
with the sentence several times repeated mIi cjll 
Authority belongs to God, 

99. — Small bowl of clear glass bearing in 
rectangular fields a word in Cufic letters reversed. 

Show-case S. 

100 to 103. — A large number of small phials 
and glass bottles in blown and cut glass, both 
plain and coloured. In the lower half of the show- 
case the group numbered 102 comprises small 
phials in glass of extraordinary fineness. They 
come, with many others in the collection, from the 
rubbish mounds of Old Cairo. 

The collection is not entirely of Arab manufac- 
ture; it certainly contains objects of the Greek and 
Roman periods; but it is very difficult to distinguish 
between them. 

104. — Phials, bottles, vases, etc. 

1 05. — Fragments of enamelled glass bracelets, 
found in the mounds south of Cairo. 

These mounds have supplied and continue to supply very 
curious records of the industries of Egypt under Arab rule. 
Most of the objects in Show-cases S and R, as well as the 
fragments of glazed ware shown in other halls, come from 
these mounds, which are formed of rubbish from the ancient 
town of Fostat. See the paragraph headed SJtow-cage A 
on page 230. 

106. — Glass beads. 
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107. — Standard coin weights, stamps or seals, 
and weights. 

a) Glass disk bearing the inscription jyle ,jJi 
^ Af" piece of money of twenty " kharubas ". 

The weight of a coin of twenty gold 

kharubas is equal to 3*9 grams, 60 grains, 

/ approximately half a sovereign. Fig. 62. 

h) Seals on bottles. The word 
4j^^ cldck'peas, may be easily 
read. Fig. 62. 

The seal was placed upon the vessel when the 
glass was soft, and indicated its exact capacity. 
The inscription often mentions the nature of the 
article the vessel was intended to contain; and 
sometimes the name of the governor or chancellor 
of Egypt and the name of the caliph with the date 
were given. 

The glass weights are inscribed in much the 
same way. They date from the same period as the 
seals and stamps, and are the earliest records of 
the glass industry of the Arabs in Egypt; some 
specimens are known which belong to the first 
century of the Hijra. Weights are usually in 
the shape of large rings with a cone forming the 
seal. 

c) Seal of a bottle of the capacity of one rotl, 
showing in Cufic letters the following inscription : 
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7y//.v /.v what was ordered fft/ Sdleh the son of 
AI(/, may God f/rant him j>ros- 
peritf/ ! liavej^tst weights and do not 
he among those who err ! Rotl e.rart, 

* The Eiiiir Saleh son of Ali was governor 
of Egypt in A.H. 132: A.D. 749. — A.B. 

d) Weight bearing the name of 
the Caliph Abu Ishak el-Mutasrini, 
A.H. 218-227, A.D. 833-841. 




Fig. (14. 



108. — Collection of small flasks, phials, beads, 
fragments of bracelets, etc. 

Presented by D. Fonqnet, 1898. 



* 



Address presented to H.H. the Viceroy Moham- 
med Aly by the members of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, testifying their appreciation of his 
magnanimity in protecting the conveyance of 
passengers and mails through Egypt during a period 
of hostility with England. 



Ph(»tographs relating to the history of Egyj)t. 
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GIFTS MADE TO THE ARAB MUSEUM. 



DONOR. 


date 


OBJECT PREvSEXTKD. 


M. ROSTOVITZ Bky ..... 


im\ 


Emimelled jrlass lamp. 

ffj Camel Inniewith Ambic inwrip- 


M. Paul Philip 


1887 < 

i 


* tion. 

' hj Amulet with Anibi<- chjuwterH. 
Marble slab with na*khi inscrip- 


M. PUGIOLI 


1887 « 


tion, seventh <enturv of the 
' Hijra. 




Dr. Schweinfl kth 


,«j^- y Piece of marble with (\\i\v ins<-rip- 
( tion. 


HA88AN Pasha SheraI. 


1887 


Stone carved witli lion in bas-relief. 1 


Mason Bey 


S Two pieces of marble, one with 
( Cufic inscription. 






, 1889 ^ 


\ ffj Fifteen pieces of pottery, va- 




i 


[ rious. 
hj Eighty-seven pieces of iK>ttery, 


Db. Fouquet • 




various. 
r) Ninety pieces of l)eads, enamelled 
glass, etc. 




1893 ^ 


li) Nineteen phials and vessels of 

glass. 
ej Fragments of an ovoid of ena- 

melleil glass. 


Sheikh Gohari 


1891 


Large earthen jar. 
a J Stone tympanum carved with 
I two lions, from Burg ez-Zafar. 


M. Herz Bey . . , 


1904 


bj Plaster cast of an inscription at 
i Burg ez-Zafar. 
cj Fragments of enamelled i)ottei*y. 








M. Malluk 


i«9a 


Glass seal for standard weight. 
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LIST OF DONQBS. 



DONOR. 



M. B. Mabtine. 



M. NuBAR ImfEB Bey. 
Captain Myebs 



Museum op Egyptian 
antiquities 



M. Shalabi Azab 

College op the Rev. 
Salesien Fathebs, 
Alexandbia 

Family Hillal Bey. . . 
H.E. Fbanz Pasha 

H. E, Yacoub Abtin 
Pacha 



OBJECT PRESENTED. 



1896 

1897 j 

1897 I 

1898 I 

1900 I 

1901 \ 

1904 

1899 I 

1899 ) 

1900 j 

1901 I 

1901 \ 
1901 



Piece of cloth with Cufic inscription. 

a) Address to Mohammed A!i Pa- 
sha, manuscript. 

b) Marble jar-stand.. 
Perforated bronze disk. 

a) Tombstones with Cufic inscrip- 
tions : pieces of cloth : wooden 
comb : two caps. 

b) Tombstone of third century Hi j- 
ra (ninth century A.D,). Lamp 
in glazed ware. 

c) Three inscribed stones : earthen 
fire grenade : two bowls in 
glazed ware. 

d) Fragments of a wooden box 
inlaid with ivory : vase in glazed 
ware : limestone lintel of a door: 
turban from a tombstone : frag- 
ments of glazed ware bowls. 

Two ceilings of painted wood, from 
window-bays. 

a J Marble tablet with Arabic in- 
scription in the name of SeMh 
ed-Din, fourth century Hijra, 
twelfth century A.D. 

bj Stone (»rved with representa- 
tion of a mosque: Turkish period. 

Mosaic pavement with fountain. 

Protograph of a group of buildings 
at Nahhasin. 



a) Photograph of a picture in the 
Louvre by Gentile Bellini, re- 
presenting "The reception of 
Domenico Trevisan, Procurator 
of St. Mark's. Venice, by Sultan 
el-Ghuri." 
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DON OB. 



H. E. Yacoub Abtin/ 
Pasha 



Commander Gaunt, r.n. 

Greco-Roman Museum, 
Alexandria 



TiGRANE Pasha 



. E. Matasek . 



OBJECT PRESENTED. 



1902 



1904 



1902 



( ^9^2 \ 



1902 



1902 
1903 



M. G. Parvis f ^ 

( 1904 \ 
1903 I 



H. B. THE Orthodox; 
Coptic Patriarch .S 



H. H. Amina Hanem J jQQg 
Khedivah mother. a 



Ahmed Bey Assad. 



1904 



b) Photograph of a miniature in 
the National Library of Paris, 
representing "Gem brother of 
Sultan Bayazid in the presence 
of Kaitbay." 

c) Photograph of a picture at Milan 
by Gentile Bellini, representing 
'*St. Mark preaching at Alexan- 
dria." 

d) Photograph of a picture in the 
Louvre by Vittore Carpaccio, 
representing "St. Etienne preach- 
ing at Jerusalem." 

e) Centrepiece of a fountain. 
Two fragments of tombstones of 

the fifth century of the Hijra, 
eleventh century A.D. 

Two fragments of tombstones with 
Cufic inscriptions. 

Two photographs of a picture by 
Pinturicchio in the Vatican, re- 
presenting "The disputation of 
Saint Catherine." 

Brass lantern. 

a) Panel in carved wood. 

bj Two pieces of mosaic. 

cj Two plaster casts of a sculptured 
panel. 

Stucco decoration of hall. 

a) Two marble tablets with Arabic 
inscriptions of A. H. 1263. A. D. 
1846. 

b) Two marble vases. 

Yatagan with blade inlaid and in- 
scribed with gold, dated A.H. 
1225 : A.D. 1810. 
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LIST OF DONOBB. 



T)ONOK. 



Mb. Arthur Ai*bax,j 
British Consil at> 
Cairo ) 



M. Elias Hatoin 



M. P. Kyticas 



MoH. Eff. Abd el-Azim 



Mohammed Eff. Lamai 



Es - Saybd Mohammed. 
Magdi Bey \ 



M. Reboul 



Yusef Efp. Ahmed 



HiTssEiN Bey Shebin 



H)04 

1904 
IIX)4 

1904 

1JK)4 

1904 

1904 
1905 

1905 
1905 



OBJECT PRESENTED. 



Marble tombstone inscribed on the 
obverse with a Latin epitaph 
dated A-D. 1638 and on the re- 
verse with an Arabic inscription 
of the yfgar A.U. W66: A.D. 1652. 

ffj Lower pari of a bronze (candle- 
stick. 



\ b) BnuBs vase. 

f e) Glared ware pot and dislu 

a) Tray in wrought brass. 

h) Band of copper in open work. 

r) Three tablets of enamelleti ware. 

d) Two pieces of carved wood, 

, a) Vase in enamelled warp. 

(h) Seal in unglazed earthenware. 
c) Small bronze lamp. 
(d) Standard weight in gla»s. 
p.) Earthenware lamp, with figure 
of ciuadruped. 

\ a) Three marble stands fur jars. 
) h) Centrepiece of a fountain. 

[ a) Lady's cap-cover, axiorned with 
stones. 
h) Key of a padlock. 

Glazed ware jars, discarded by the 
makers. 

a) Two marble tombstones with 
Cufic inscription ; secx>nd 'cen- 
tury of the Hijra. 
I h) Three wooden fragments, two 
(jarved with Cufic inscription, 
one with ornaments. 

^ Dervish basket (JuMfikul), seven- 
f teenth centurv. 
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DONOK. 


DATE 


OBJECT PRESENTED. 


Mabzouk family 


1906 


Weapons, nineteenth century. 


M. A. Patbicolo 


C Five photographic views of build- 
1906 ] ings in Cairo, taken in 1860. 


M 0. DE M.OHL 


f Egyptian cubit in brass, manufac- 
1906 tured during the Bonaparte rule 
in Egypt; 




Khedivial Libbaby... 




Table (kvrx^i) in plain wood. 
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Sbcokd Hall. Stone and marble bearing 

ornamental designs ... 39 

Thikd Hall. Marbles,Mosaic, and Plaster. 52 
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Fourth Hall. Inscribed wood, prayef- 
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